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i E comprehensive title of our paper casts upon us the 

duty of treating its subject in a manner as comprehen- 


sive; and we can only discharge it by treating that subject 
as being, above and before al! beside, one of a highly religious 
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aspect. Our views are out of date in the island, once, of 
saints; and especially among her sons who trade in chre- 
matology, under the firm of Smith, Ricardo, and M‘Culloch. 
But as we can never consent to entertain any history of this 
earth of ours, which should eschew all consideration of its 
very heart and core, the world of spirits, so, if we would 
utter a good word to-day upon the physical well-being of a 
portion of our globe, we must, consistently with principle, 
premise somewhat that regards the moral prosperity of its 
people. Having traversed all the human fields of enterprise 
in this matter, we cheerfully decide to remain members of 
that school of social and political ethics which He founded, 
who said, “ Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and then,” all temporal boons, all excellent equations of sup- 
ply and demand, “shall be added unto you!” To point out 
therefore the existing emergencies of our African province 
with better effect, and at the same time to suggest the natural 
and obvious remedies, we cannot do better than trace with 
brevity the religious lineaments of its present aspect, after 
which the conclusions which we shall draw will need no 
better vindication with our readers than our premises will 
afford. And first, as to the Church in South Africa, we 
shall endeavour to present our readers with some details of 
interest. From the Church we shall naturally turn to glance 
awhile at the sectaries around her. 

It is difficult to define with certainty the precise amount of 
the Catholic Cape colonists, at the time of the permanent 
occupation of the settlement by Sir David Baird and Sir 
Home Popham. That population was a very mixed one, 
there being scarce an European nation which, even at this 
day, cannot lay claim to many of its members. Perhaps its 
central position, and especially its proximity to India, oc- 
casioned a large influx of Portuguese and Venetians, or 
Genoese, at an early period of the colony. Perhaps from 
these or other local causes, the atrocious Dutch laws that 
scourged Ceylon became of less frequent enforcement here 
than elsewhere, and by this concession to a sounder policy 
than Dutchmen have in this regard usually exhibited, their 
persecuted countrymen, as well as Catholics from other 
countries, were tempted to migrate hitherward. The de- 
ficiency of statistical information upon this head from the 
colonial archives, must be our excuse for citing the testimony 
of old Dutch and German colonists still living in the colony ; 
who assert that under the Hollander the Church could num- 
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ber ten thousand children within its borders. This is pro- 
bably the harmless exaggeration of men who turn from a 
woeful present, with a sigh for the less unhappy past. But 
whether the abandonment of this valuable outgate of Eu- 
ropean civilisation date from an earlier period or not, it is 
sufficient for our purpose that a heavy debt is due from 
Catholic England for her share in the remissness, which, 
from the British conquest in 1806 to the arrival of the first 
Vicar Apostolic of the Cape in 1838, was rapidly effecting 
the utter extinction of the very name of Catholicity in that 
abandoned country. Sir David Baird, it is known, found 
three priests of Dutch lineage among the inhabitants; and, 
anxious to gratify a morose bigotry against the Church, 
which greatly darkens the lustre of his military prowess, he 
determined to strike a blow which should annihilate our 
hopes in that quarter. For that purpose, making use of a 
prerogative bequeathed to him by departed governors of the 
Stadthouder, which had authorised them to banish, without 
trial or assignment of cause, any obnoxious colonist, he seized 
the persons of the three clergymen and put them on board of 
a ship bound for Mauritius, from whence they never after- 
wards returned. This summary and speedy achievement was 
effected within the eleven months during which Baird con- 
tinued after his conquest to hold the supreme command, until 
he was relieved by the Earl of Caledon. It may be as well 
to remind our readers that the same Sir David Baird had pre- 
viously signed the articles of capitulation proposed by the 
Dutch governor of the town and castle of Capetown, Van 
Prophalow ; the eighth article of which is as follows: “ The 
burghers and inhabitants shall preserve all their rights and 
privileges which they have enjoyed hitherto: public worship, as 
at present in use, shall also be maintained without alteration.” 
Things seem to have gone on in a dull course of indifferentism 
and liberalism from this time onward till now; and it is im- 
possible to refuse even greater blame to the tameness and 
muteness of the professing Catholics in the colony, for not 
striving to better themselves, than to those transmarine 
brethren who should have sought them out in their far house 
of bondage. Yet we must remember that till 1827 a free 
press did not exist; it was a boon not as yet extorted from 
ministers, who, where they dared, preferred to govern En- 
glishmen by foreign laws, when their own laws were not 
arbitrary enough. ‘The same Dutch code forbade the colo- 
nists to hold public meetings; and the only instance which 
B2 
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we remember of even an attempt at one, is recorded in the 
proclamation of Lord Charles Henry Somerset, the governor, 
dated the 24th of May, 1822, which warned the starving 
colonists of Albany, that, in attending a proposed meeting for 
petitioning the king and parliament for a grant of rations, or 
other temporary relief, they would be “ guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor, and severely punishable for such offence!”* More 
recently, in 1832,¢ Sir Lowry Cole, then governor, was gra- 
ciously pleased to re-enact the old law, with a qualification 
that such meetings might be held, with the permission of 
the government first had and obtained! This law, however, 
being limited in its duration, and having since expired, it 
would seem that the lieges may now meet and discuss public 
measures as freely as they were wont at home. All this 
while—for we have somewhat anticipated—the pressing wants 
of our colonial brethren were administered to at irregular 
intervals by a chance priest, whom accident might bring 
among them, or whom the vicar-apostolic of the Mauritius 
could contrive to afford to the claims of this portion of his 
too-extensive mission. Year after year the unhappy results 
ef their desertion made themselves manifest, in the desolating 
apostacies which assimilated by degrees the most Catholic of 
the families to the Protestants or Naturalists among whom 
they dwelt. Indifferentism of the grossest order had always 
prevailed among the latter; the former very soon became as 
bad as their less enlightened neighbours: even the personally 
ort odox, and the well educated, men, who would have parted 
with life sooner than the truths which they knew so well and 
prized so highly, nearly in every instance, where remoteness 
from Capetown or any other cause rendered it probable that 
a Catholic school or chapel would not readily be established, 
preferred that their children should be taught the pernicious 
tenets of Calvinism, on the plea which they afterwards urged 
to their present vicar-apostolic ; that “it was better for their 
boys to have a false religion than to have none at all!” We 
have learned from our own observation, as well as from the 
startling facts communicated to us from the clergy at large, 
that the prevailing vice of all, Catholic or Protestant, English 
or foreign, who during our occupation of the colony have so- 
journed within it, is that blighting one, indifferentism : and it 
is against this especially that the zealous ecclesiastics who now 
administer their spiritual affairs have hitherto striven, with 





* Proclamation and Ordinances, vol. i. p. 238. t Id. vol. ii. p. 184, 
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endeavour to uproot and destroy it. Never was there a 
country where religion was less regarded, either in the ab- 
stract or in practice, than was this colony, when Dr. Griffith 
and his lordship’s reverend subjects landed there three years 
since! And yet anew element had, before this period, begun 
to show itself, which has since then hastened on towards the 
maturity it will shortly reach; and which is welcome enough 
at any rate, as it neutralises the smoother and subtler venom 
of indifferentism—we mean the no-popery fanaticism. For its 
rise we have to thank a man, now we believe gone to his 
account, of whom to say no evil as a man or a public officer 
we must of necessity say nothing; and member moreover of 
a family hateful to all foes to tyrants, and all friends of the 
Church, the Lord Charles Henry Somerset. Reformation is 
peculiar in its blessings received. Its best patrons in high 
places, in every age, have been men whose protest against 
Popery at large, seems to have been made more in contempla- 
tion of our moral than our dogmatical theology; and in 
asserting spiritual freedom, to have rather intended a licence 
for their ignobler element. Hence, when dangers howl at 
the portals of Lambeth palace, gallantly steps the King of 
Hanover forward to the rescue ; when “ eight peers,” includ- 
ing “Lord Mount Coffeehouse,” hold in Dublin “a great 
Protestant meeting,” one resolution, affirming the beauty of 
his purer religion and the ugliness of our fallen faith, is com- 
mended to the inspired lips of the Lord Marquis of Water- 
ford; and, equally, a decrepit and expiring penal law finds its 
latest avenger upon the old gentry of England in his ex- 
cellency Lord Charles Henry Somerset. At the risk of 
fatiguing our readers with an episode, we cannot refrain from 
detailing in a minute fashion the particulars of the outrage 
we refer to. The narrative will both preserve, for our own 
and our children’s execration, the remembrance of that last 
oppression of the penal laws, till now unrecorded altogether ; 
and vindicate to the world, long after the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God shall have ceased to endure the faction which 
wrought these wickednesses, those feelings of disgust and 
indignation which they must necessarily inspire in every 
liberal and well-regulated mind. Well is it to date the be- 
ginning of the strife in Southern Africa from a wrong fruit- 
ful of good deserts unto our insulted fellow-Catholic, of 
shame and dishonour to the governor who perpetrated, and 
the ministers who abetted, the deed! The facts are as 
follows; the documents which we for the first time pub- 
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lish in proof of their accuracy of statement, have been 
obtained by ourselves from the high-minded victim of the 
story ; whose honourable reluctance to publish them on his 
own behalf, at the time that the events took place, cannot 
surely be misconstrued by any heart that appreciates a soldier’s 
feelings. 

In 1807, Colonel Bird, a Catholic gentleman, of a house 
illustrious in Henry’s persecutions, obtained through Mr. 
Windham, then holding office in the Grenville ministry, an 
appointment to the office of Deputy Colonial Secretary at 
the Cape of Good Hope, with the promise of promotion at 
the first vacancy of the principal post in that department. 
He was avowedly sent to that colony as a compensation for 
a higher appointment in Ireland to which he had been re- 
commended, but which he could not hold without first taking 
the Protestant oaths of office; it having been soundly con- 
sidered, that even supposing an obnoxious or penal law to 
have any force in our colonies in general, which, though 
within the dominions, are without the realm of Britain, it 
could at least be contended, that within a colony conquered 
from the stranger long after the enactment of that law, and 


possessing, no less by express capitulation, than by the un- 
alterable principles of international jurisprudence,* its own 
old laws and usages, no such law could have any operation, 
even —— astutely strained and twisted for that purpose 


by a Sir John Scott at the bar, or a Lord Norbury upon the 
bench. Moreover the patent of Lord Charles Henry Somerset 
himself has satisfactorily settled this question. After reciting 
the possible expediency of “certain offices and places” in the 
colony being filled by persons, “observing other evangelical 
modes of worship than that of the Church of England,” it pro- 
ceeded to direct, that in such cases the Canada oaths should be 
“duly administered to them in lieu of all other tests and oaths 
whatsoever.” 'The vacancy in the chief-secretaryship which oc- 
curred in 1818, first raised Colonel Bird to that high office 
in Lord Charles Henry Somerset’s government. Similarity 
in political feelings, for both were Tories of the first water, 
had cemented a private friendship of as firm a nature, as it 
was competent to that nobleman to contract with any living 
man ; and it lasted till he quitted for a time the colony, leaving, 
as acting governor in his stead, the late Sir Rufane Donkin. 
Towards that gallant soldier he had no friendly feeling, be- 





* See Fabriges r Mostyn, Cowper’s Reports. 
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cause, as was alleged and believed, his appointment had frus- 
trated a mercantile arrangement of some pecuniary profit, 
which Lord Charles had been previously contracting for with 
another aspirant to the office, who had offered a larger per 
centage upon the salary of the place than the regulations 
would have allowed his lordship to exact. Consequently, he 
expected that his colonial secretary would never lose an oc- 
casion of embarrassing the obnoxious Sir Rufane by every 
means which a practised man of routine could employ against 
his inexperienced principal. Faithful to one of the Canada 
oaths, however, the secretary thought otherwise, and did his 
best to deserve public pay by promoting public service, even 
under Sir Rufane Donkin. Lord Charles Henry Somerset’s 
absence from the colony began in 1819, and ended in 1821. 
On the 21st December 1820, he addressed a letter from 
Paris to Colonel Bird, which was the first expression of his 
schoolboy vexation at his cordiality with Sir R. Donkin, the 
acting governor. On his return to the colony, he took in- 
stant steps to gratify the spleen he felt, by the total ruin 
of its object. A wretched Orangeman from Cork, named 
Parker, who had failed in a speculation which he had set on 
foot in the Drostdy of Clanwilliam and district of Woreester, 
and had taken it into his head, that not himself, but the colo- 
nial secretary was answerable for his failure, was the fit 
instrument employed by Lord Charles Henry Somerset upon 
this occasion. His long and frequent conferences with the 
governor led to the private examination of a reverend parson, 
named Dennis, for the purpose of proving to the satisfaction 
of Lord Bathurst, that the colonial secretary “ never attended 
Protestant service,” and had even “ declined attending certain 
meetings of the Capetown Bible Society”! Their next at- 
tempt, in conjunction with the obsequious Sir John Truter, 
knight, and Dutch chief-justice under his English conquerors, 
was to get up, at that gentleman’s house, a meeting of the 
colonists to address the king, with thanks to his majesty for 
having permitted “that truly Protestant nobleman, Lewd 
Charles Henry Somerset,” to return to the colony, and with 
prayers for the removal of the colonial secretary, “ who was 
a papist”! No respectable persons being found who would 
sign this document, the meeting adjourned sine die. While 
Mr. Parker’s and Mr. Dennis’s valuable evidences of Popery 
were still under Lord Bathurst’s pious investigation in Down- 
ing street, nothing more could be done against Colonel Bird 
for the time; and so the governor turned his arms against 
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the solitary priest who was then at the Cape. Sir Rufane 
Donkin had granted to the Rev. Mr. Scully a salary of 100/. 
per annum, for his spiritual attendance upon the Catholic 
soldiers, who formed more than a third of the castle garrison. 
This salary Lord C. H. Somerset at once withdrew, and he 
told Mr. Scully, in the conference upon the subject which 
followed, that “he would willingly walk a thousand’ miles 
barefooted, to effect the extirpation of every papist in the 
colony!” Soon afterwards there arrived a dispatch from 
Lord Bathurst, acquainting Colonel Bird, with much — 
of compliment, that it would gratify the secretary of state 
very much, if he could consent “to put a stop, by some act of 
conformity,” to the injurious imputations afloat against him, 
“of evincing sentiments hostile to the Protestant establish- 
ment.” Colonel Bird of course declined so tempting an apos- 
tacy, in a letter which, though intended for Lord Bathurst’s 
eye, the governor had the meanness to suppress, wherein he 
relied upon the grounds above referred to for his exemption 
from the Popery Act of Charles the Second. 'To counteract 
any proceedings which his victim might resort to m Downing- 
street, the Orangeman Parker was sent home at the govern- 
ment &xpense, and instructed to appear in public as a —r 
saint and confessor of the Reformed faith under a Popis 
eolonial secretary. Sir Rufane Donkin, being then in Eng- 
land, disabused Lord Bathurst as to this fellow’s pretended 
claims for redress; but from the graver charge of popery in 
place there was no retreating. ‘The zealots in both Houses 
beset the Tory chiefs with loud murmurs on the subject, and 
five of the lords who wear sleeves of lawn, threatened the 
ministry with loss of souls and of their own right reverend 
votes, if they retained any longer Colonel Bird in place. 
Accordingly the following despatch from Lord Bathurst was 
soon after obtained by Lord Charles Somerset. 


“ No. 62. * Colonial Office, London, 20th June 1823.” 


“ My Lorp,—Representations having been made to this depart- 
ment, in which it is alleged that Colonel Bird has not qualified 
himself for office, by taking the oaths which are required from per- 
sons appointed to offices of trust upon the civil administration of 
the Cape of Good Hope, I have to desire your lordship would 
direct an inquiry to be made on this subject, and, in the event of 
its appearing that this prescribed regulation has not already been 
complied with, I have to instruct your lordship to cause an intima- 
tion to be given to Colonel Bird, that it is necessary he should no 
longer delay to complete an act which, in conformity with general 
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usage, should have preceded his entering upon the duties of his 
office ; and I have at the same time to direct, that, in communicat- 
ing to me the result of your inquiry, your lordship would cause a 
statement to be transmitted, explaining the circumstances under 
which the usual proceedings, with regard to administering the cus- 
tomary oaths of office, were omitted upon the occasion of Colonel 
Bird’s assuming the direction of the office of Secretary to the go- 
vernment of the Cape of Good Hope. I have the honour to be, &c. 
* To the Lord Charles Somerset.” “ BATHURST.” 


If the British minister was guarded in the language of his 
mandate, the governor was uncompromising in the fulfilment 
of it. No time was lost in forwarding this despatch enclosed 
in an autograph letter to Colonel Bird, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, verbatim et literatim. We cannot help the 
phrase and style of the slipslop writer, for whom the cabinet 
was never so congenial a scene of occupation as the turf or 
the prize-ring. 

“ Newlands, September 23, 1823.” 

“‘ Srr,—In transmitting to you Earl Bathurst’s dispatch, dated 
20th June last, I beg you to inform me if you are prepared to take 
the oaths prescribed by the 3d clause in His Majesty’s instructions 
to me as Governor of this settlement, viz.—‘ The oath mention’d 
in an act pass’d in the first year of the reign of George I, as 
alter’d and explain’d by an act pass’d in the 6th of Geo. III; and 
also, make and subscribe the declaration mentioned in an act made 
in the 25th of Charles IT. Upon receiving your answer in the 
affirmative, I will appoint a time when I will administer to you 
the above oaths in presence of the chief-justice. I remain, sir,” 
&e. “ Cartes Henry SoMERsET.” 
“To Colonel Bird, Colonial Secretary.” 


Colonel Bird’s reply stated, that on reference to the oath 
book at his office, there would be found an entry of his 
having taken and subscribed “ all customary oaths ;” but that 
in further compliance with Lord Bathurst’s orders, he begged 
to forward to him through his Excellency, the chief-justice’s 
certificate of his having on that very day (the 24th Septem- 
ber), taken and subscribed “ the customary oaths therein 
specified.” These were the Canada oaths. At the same 
time, discovering the duplicity of the governor in having kept 
Lord Bathurst in the dark as to the grounds on which he 
rested his omission to take the Protestant oaths of office, he 
forwarded the complete statement of his own case to Down- 
ing-street, having obtained the support of a friendly nobleman 
of high rank who regularly attended there, and pressed the 
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matter upon the secretary of state. | However, the law 
officers of the crown, who in general take the precaution of 
sifting the inclinations of their puissant clients before they 
give opinions, having been consulted on the question of the 
patent, advised strongly against its legality, and against the 
right of Colonel Bird to claim the exemption which he sought. 
In May 1824, his signature ceased to appear at the foot of the 
governor’s proclamations and ordinances; and his successor 
was soon appointed. Nor was this all. As if the irretrieva- 
ble ruin of one who, in war and peace, had honourably, for 
thirty-one years, served his sovereign and his country, were 
not sufficient to content the malignity wherewith heresy pur- 
sues the children of God,—on the 19th of June 1824, and 
therefore after he had ceased to be answerable as a public 
officer to any tribunals but the constitutional courts of law, 
Colonel Bird received from the Commissioners Bigge and 
Colebrooke, then in the colony, a list of charges which they 
had been ordered by the secretary of state, Lord Bathurst, 
to compile against him! 'These two men had been invested 
by letters-patent under the privy seal, in the previous year, 
* with full power and authority to inquire into all the om, 
revenues, regulations, and usages, prevailing in the colony ; 
and into every other matter in any way connected with the 
administration of the civil government; the state of the judi- 
cial, civil, military, and ecclesiastical establishments, revenues, 
trade, and internal resources thereof.” It may as well be men- 
tioned here, that to their recommendations is due the only 
slight check which now exists upon the governor’s enormous 
power in the appointment of a legislative council. It will be 
seen from these letters-patent, that it was Lord Bathurst’s 
duty, if sincerely anxious to discover the justice or injustice 
of the case of Colonel Bird, to have ordered this investiga- 
tion before he decided the question for himself, by removing 
him from his office. After that decisive step was taken, 
while further inquiry was but a fruitless mockery of truth, to 
conduct it before commissioners, so appointed as these were, 
was an illegal measure, insulting to the ordinary courts of law, 
and deserving the impeachment of the minister who resorted 
toit. Yet Colonel Bird waived his right of protest, and sub- 
mitted his case to their jurisdiction. The “list of charges” 
consisted of those only, and none other, which, two years 
previously, had been urged against the colonial secretary by 
the man Parker; and he was now called upon to answer them 
for the first time, because they were supported by Parker's 
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own affidavit. That those who come after us may learn to 
estimate the faction, which even now proposes “the rooting 
out of Popery ” in Ireland, we shall here record, as samples of 
the whole, three of these precious charges which good Lord 
Bathurst and his emissaries gravely asked an English gentle- 
man to answer. 


“ Charge 3. That the Rev. N. R. Dennis, chaplain to the forces, 
and acting colonial chaplain, stated that the cause of the colonial 
secretary absenting himself from a meeting held for the establish- 
ment of a Bible Society, was his being considered a Roman Ca- 
tholic ; that he never attended the Protestant service, or received 
the Communion agreeable to law(!); that, on Mr. Parker’s repre- 
senting the insidious persecution he had received, Mr. Dennis was 
forcibly struck with a conversation he had had with Colonel Bird, 
respectiug Popish priests ; that he was convinced that Colonel Bird’s 
being a papist was the cause of the treatment Mr. Parker had expe- 
rienced. .... ” «7th. That through liberal remittances made by 
Colonel Bird from the Cape of Good Hope to his brother, the Rev. 
John Bird, the Jesuit priest at Preston,* and to his sister, Miss 
Bird, who conducted a nunnery or convent at Taunton, in Somer- 
setshire, this and the Jesuit establishment at Stonyhurst have 
largely prospered. ... . ” ©9th. That Colonel Bird has hatched a 
conspiracy for supplanting Protestantism by Popery ! in support of 
which, and through his direct influence at the Cape, Roman 
Catholics were appointed landdrosts of districts, political com- 
missioners of Reformed Churches, and presidents of the Matrimonial 
Courts ; whereby these interests are placed at the mercy, and under 
the control of Papists and Jesuits! That the instances in which 
appointments of this nature have been made, are that of Captain 
Charles Trappes, a Catholic, to be provisional magistrate of 
Bathurst ; Captain Jones, a Catholic, to be landdrost of Albany ; 
the landdrost of Swellendam, whose father was a Jesuit priest ; 
and, subsequently, Captain Trappes to be landdrost of Worces- 
ter.” !!! 


Well might the pious Reformed ones blush for shame and 
holy indignation! Bathurst! of all places under the sun of 
Afric! Bathurst! become the “provisional” portion of a 
hungry papist, whose very name recalls days of dungeons, and 
sliding panels, and sinking floors, “et quicquid Grecia mendax 
audet in historia!” And when the noble secretary of state 
might have dried his tears, because the deliverance of his cap- 
tive namesake had arrived, and have sung with the emanci- 
pated district, “ Laqueus contritus est” (Trappes is departed), 





* The zealous and excellent English provincial at this moment. 
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“et nos liberati sumus” (and our new landdrost will be a 
Dutch Reformed one), his joy was damped by the remem- 
brance that Bathurst had not been abandoned by its cruel 
ensnarer until he had used it successfully as his bait to entrap 
the more desirable Worcester! So Albany, named ‘God wot’ 
after the truly-Protestant prince the Duke of York, the goodly 
Jachin of that Church whose lovely Boaz was his brother of 

‘umberland, had become an adultress, and, lapsing from her 
former vows, had fallen fast away into an idolatrous embrace ! 
Much comfort was it still to find that the third landdrost, 
the supposed monster of Swellendam—the nondescript son of 
a son of Loyola, and logically speaking therefore the grandson 
of St. Ignatius himsclf, was much maligned therein by popu- 
lar rumour, he himself being a dozing worshipper within those 
whitewashed walls wherein his departed progenitor had won 
much credit and desert as elder, or other spiritual Dogberry, 
according to the discipline of the Dutch Reformed Church! 
As to the alarming amount of offices enjoyed by live papists, 
conveying to “the spiritual mind” the idea of whole platoons 
employed to papistize the lieges at the Cape, it did somewhat 
relieve the harassing solicitudes of his majesty’s secretary of 
state for the colonies to be made first acquainted with the 
circumstance, that, as often as he had been pleased to ratify 
his Excellency’s appointments of landdrosts, so often had he 
warranted, by implication, appointments of political com- 
missioners of churches and presidents of matrimonial courts 
in their respective districts, those offices being inseparable from 
that of landdrost ! 

For ten months the commissioners protracted their inquiry, 
amassing a large body of evidence, both oral and written, but 
altogether refusing to make any report upon the important 
matters in discussion. That all record of what these wise- 
acres did may not be lost, we hasten to procure for them, by 
the following extract from one of their laborious letters of 
enquiry addressed to a public functionary in the interior, the 
wondering applause of all who love to dwell with Bombastes 
Furioso, or Chrononhotonthologos .... 


“ We feel ourselves compelled to address you on a question which 
has arisen in consequence of a reference to us by Earl Bathurst, of 
certain statements that have been made upon oath, in which it is 
alleged, that the appointment of yourself and others professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, was effected through the influence of Lieut.- 
Colonel Bird, with a view of introducing Popery into this Colony, 
and of advancing the interests of the Society of Jesuits!.... As 
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we cannot venture to report upon these statements without obtaining 
the best evidence their nature admits, we feel that we shall stand 
excused by you in requesting to be informed, whether you have 
been educated in, and now profess, the Roman Catholic religion ? 
and whether you are a member of the Society of Jesuits ?” 


We regret much that no report has ever been made by such 
valuable functionaries, or if made, that it has never been pub- 
lished. ‘The only practical result indeed which that inquiry 
was known to have produced after being brought to its close, 
was the extrusion of one of the commissioners from Colonel 
Bird’s drawing-room, into which his stolid insensibility had 
urged him to penetrate, in order to “ bestow his tediousness ” 
upon that gentleman, in the shape of a morning visit. But the 
real grievance—the ruin of the gallant martyr to faith and 
honour remained, and has abided until now. The paltry 
pension which Lord Bathurst’s remorse did not deny him, 
barely sufficient to maintain him and his numerous family in 
the appearances of comfort and respectability, has not been 
increased in its amount, much less replaced by a restoration 
of office, although, in 1829, the alleged disabilities had ceased 
to be an assignable pretext in the mouths of his own party ; 
and although, from 1830 to the present year, our colonial 
affairs have nearly without an interval been directed by the 
emancipators of the Catholics, pledged to take every measure 
to make their emancipation a real and practical one. But 
what can be said for Lord Bathurst and his colleagues? guia 
obstructum est os! Colonel Bird was not a liberal, but a tory 
of the strongest prepossessions; else political, and not reli- 
gious, nonconformity might be feigned by discreet apologists 
of these later and less favourable times. Unhappily too, he 
was not even an Irishman, but an English gentleman of un- 
sullied lineage. And then, as to the public, what had the 
Cabinet to apprehend, even had the Catholic remained in his 
transmarine office? The partisan attacks"of the opposition, 
which was whig, and strenuous in the cause of our emancipa- 
tion? The alienation of their own supporters, already equally 
divided for and against the Catholic claims, from the support 
of the Cabinet, half of which was already foremost in their 
advocacy? It remains, then, that unless the apprehended 
estrangement of the powerful house of Beaufort, or the pros- 
pect of enriching, at the public expense, one scion the more 
of that family, or perhaps some nominee of his own, influenced 
Lord Bathurst to do the thing he did, his lordship and his 


colleagues could only have acted under the reality of that low 
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fanaticism, which they thought it no shame publicly to pre- 
tend in this transaction ! 

It would seem, from the awakening spirit of polemical de- 
bate remarked in more than one quarter, soon after the event 
recorded, that the indifferentism once universal, and even now 
unhappily prevalent, had at least received a rude assault. 
We augur more favourable things for the country, where cant, 
and even hypocrisy, assail the Church, than where its presence 
fails to excite even the dislike of a stupid community. Per- 
haps, but for unhappy divisions among themselves, never 
extinguished until the arrival of their first vicar-apostolic, Dr. 
Griffith, the opportunity afforded them by the aroused curi- 
osity of their fellow-colonists would have been long ago seized 
upon in the interests of Christian proselytism. ‘To those 
scandalous dissensions, into which some infidel foreigners 
resident at the Cape, under their hereditary title of Catholic, 
led the small congregation at Capetown, we shall not make 
any further reference than to express our joy at their complete 
obliteration, and the utter removal of the object in contention. 
The Orange faction in the colony had hoped otherwise; and 
their chief-justice, Sir John W: Jae, Truter’s successor, whose 
moral character justly entitles him to their most unreserved 
confidence, expressed as much from the bench, upon making 
an order of curatorship of the Catholic chapel, on the 10th 
July 1832. “ Supposing,” argued the counsel for the Catholic 
clergyman, “ Supposing this chapel were to exist for very 
many years “T trust not,” interrupted his honour; “I 
trust to see it shut up, and the congregation no longer fre- 
quenting it.” In case his honour is hopeful now of favour, not- 
withstanding his learned relative was the attorney-general 
under the whigs, we shall not be very much surprised if the 
insertion of this interesting little anecdote, on our part, has 
considerably increased his chances of promotion. In 1838 the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griffith, O.S.D., landed in the Colony to as- 
sume the functions of Vicar Apostolic, attended by a few 
priests, whose number was yet diminished by the sudden 
death of the vicar-general, Dr. Burke, which happened shortly 
afterwards. ‘This loss has since been compensated by the ordi- 
nation to priest’s orders of the bishop’s younger brother. 
This little band of missionaries is thus distributed. At Cape- 
town the bishop officiates, assisted by his vicar-general, the 
Rey. Aidan Devereux, an inestimable clergyman, whose 
spiritual services as chaplain during seven years had previously 
endeared him to the unhappy inmates of the gaol at Wexford. 
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From the government his lordship receives the small salary 
of 200/. a year, to provide for himself and his assistant priest 
at Capetown, besides the disbursements periodically necessary 
to defray the heavy costs of the long and painful visitations 
of the remoter parts of his immense mission, embracing, as it 
does, both the eastern and western divisions of our South 
African territories. Within his ordinary or parochial juris- 
diction at Capetown, there are six hundred residents who 
profess Catholicity, and about four hundred more, indifferent- 
ists, from choice or evil education. To support himself and 
his chaplain, they have been obliged to open a classical academy 
in their house, which is sufficiently frequented by scholars, 
paying 12/. each per annum, to defray the interest of the 
purchase-money for which, the house, premises, and the chapel 
ground have been mortgaged, according to the usual method 
of transacting sales of real estate at the Cape. The arrival of 
an Irish regiment at Capetown swells the number of the con- 
——— by two or three hundred additional communicants. 

0 accommodate his flock, his lordship has opened a temporary 
chapel in his house, but is about to build a church upon his 
newly-purchased ground as soon as his funds will permit him. 
Simon’s Town, 26 miles E. S. E. of Capetown, containing about 
thirty Catholics, is occasionally visited by the bishop or Mr. 
Devereux from Capetown, as are Stellenbosch, 34 miles E. of 
Capetown, and the Paarl, 50 miles to the N. E., each of which 
districts contains about a dozen Catholics. The actual popu- 
lation presents but little hope of a vigorous renovation of Ca- 
tholicity ; and the chief aim of their pious and zealous pastors 
should be to nurture the young in something else than the 
indifferentism of their parents. The whole colony presents 
a wonderful want of even material education; and yet there 
is no want of parental anxiety for its introduction. Of the 
pupils of their little classical academy, one half are sons of 
Protestants of respectability. The bishop’s chief solicitude 
arises from the utter want of a free school of either sex,—the 
result of his pecuniary privations. The establishment of such 
an institution would do more than preserve from heathenism 
or sectarianism those he has; it would be the means of en- 
suring to him many whom he has not. And if the Ursulines, 
or the Sisters of Charity, or the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
could establish themselves at the Cape, they would be resorted 
to by poor and rich of every colour and creed: by the former 
for the necessaries of outward civilization; by the latter for 
its elegancies ; by all for the priceless possessions whereof the 
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others are but appendages and accompaniments. He who 
should contribute his services to effect an end so desirable, 
but which the straitened poverty of these zealous missionaries 
themselves, having “ neither silver nor gold, scrip nor purse,” 
cannot effect, would have achieved a greater triumph for the 
Church cause than can be obtained at a tenfold outlay of la- 
bour and money in any part of Protestant Europe. For, 
while no part of Southern Africa but demands with urgency 
the establishment of a poor school for both sexes, it is espe- 
cially at Capetown in the west, and Graham’s Town in the 
east, that these are needed for females. The devout sex, 
whose queenly patroness claims among her countless titles 
that proud one—* Destructress of heresies,” did, in the order 
of Providence, pepare the way at the Kentish court for the 
coming of St. Augustine: and not alone ours, but many a 
heathen country, while yet untrodden by the bare foot of its 
monk-missionary, hath begun sweetly, and yet unconsciously, 
to draw itself to Christ, by the silver cords which a woman’s 
hand has laid within its grasp. And unobserving would he 
be, who should dream of promoting religion among the na- 
turalists in our Colonial possessions, by schemes of action 
wherein the male adults are to be prominent objects or instru- 
ments. The liberality and piety of Dr. O'Flynn, a Catholic 
physician long resident in Stellenbosch, one of the most de- 
lightful villages in the world, have placed at Dr. Griffith’s 
disposal a very eligible site there, for such » pious founda- 
tion of any kind as hereafter his means may enable him to 
establish ; and it would be there, that at an expense compara- 
tively small, and almost immediately upon disembarkation, 
that the first colony of religious that ever visited the Cape of 
Good Hope, might be suitably and successfully located. 

At Graham’s Town, 480 miles E. of Capetown, important 
as the capital of the eastern division of the colony, and the 
seat of the lieut.-governor, there are two priests, the Rev. 
Thomas Murphy and the Rev. Joseph Griffith, who are at- 
tended by about four hundred Catholics, chiefly Irish, besides 
the soldiers of our communion in garrison there, generally 
amounting to two or three hundred more. One of these 

riests receives from government a salary of 100/. a year. 
he scarcity of money, and the very high wages which work- 
men earn in Albany, will long retard the completion of the 
church which they have begun to build. One of the priests 
occasionally visits, on the Great Fish River, 40 miles E. of 
Graham’s Town, a few Irish yeomen, who are building a little 
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chapel; and at Fort Beaufort, 70 miles to the N.E., the Irish 
Catholic soldiers there, now amounting to three hundred, and 
the French, Dutch, and Irish farmers, in its vicinity. Hitherto 
these labours have been gratuitous, but we would respectfully 
ask Her Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, and our 
Catholic members of both houses of parliament, whether they 
shall remain such any longer? and whether those who fill 
their country’s armies do not deserve to obtain, at their coun- 
try’s expense, and wherever their duties call them, not only 
the daily ration of their material bread, but, what is at least 
as precious in their sight, the bread of life? The smaller 
forts more or less remote from Graham’s Town, such as Forts 
Peddie, Bathurst, Cradock, &c., are also visited by these zeal- 
ous priests, so far as their miserably scanty means will allow 
them. ‘Their sunday school in that town is pretty well at- 
tended. At Port Elizabeth in Algoa Bay, and the adjoining 
district of Uitenhage, about 430 miles east of Capetown, 
comprising altogether from sixty to seventy Catholics of all na- 
tions, the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, O.S.D., is the resident missioner. 
He is entirely supported out of the slender funds of his lord- 
ship the vicar-apostolic, as the number is considered by the 
government to be too small to justify the outlay of any public 
money there. It is only when the congregation can number 
a hundred souls that the governor will even entertain an appli- 
cation for the support of a priest. It may be as well to remark 
in this place, that the senior chaplain of the Anglican persua- 
sion at Capetown derives from the colonial treasury the 
yearly salary of 700/. for his duties, which are strictly urban ; 
that his brother clergyman at Graham’s Town has 400/. a 
year; that the worst paid parson of the same Church receives 
from the crown 150/. a year; that the first minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Capetown has 400/. a year, and 
his two assistants 300/. a year each; and that, in every other 
locality, the minister of that Church has 200/., and very 
often 300/. per annum. Not a farthing has been received by 
our fellow-Catholics in that Colony from the government, in 
respect of education, neither is any such assistance at present 
probable. And yet the respectable Wesleyan, who writes 
pious books about black men, and sends them home to his 
friends of the “ Conference” to read at tea-time to rich and 
foolish old dowagers, asserts that “ Roman Catholics,” in 
common with sects among which his own is not, “ have 
received, and still receive, support for their religious and 
educational institutions,” to such an extent as to make his 
VOL. XI.—NO, XXI. c 
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“ Wesleyans in South Africa” ‘feel that “the Colonial govern- 
ment has not even done them justice” ! !* 

A colonial possession of Great Britain, the Cape is in 
some respects the common ground of all Europe, nay of all 
the commercial world. It is the marine Oasis, the ocean 
half-way house, of all the pilgrims of those briny deserts that 
divide and connect together the continents and archipelagoes 
of the terraqueous globe. Beside itself, there is no depét 
within a thousand miles and more, where ships and seamen 
may repair their losses, or recruit their resources. Emi- 
sta deported upon the private speculations of a well- 

nown bankrupt city-trader, or, more mercifully, conveyed 
in ships chartered at the government expense, and superin- 
tended by officers responsible to government, are glad to find 
in Table Bayt the supplies of water, vegetables, and live- 
stock, and the momentary relief to the monotony of their 
long voyage, but for which the prospect of high wages and 
cheap food in their Austral-asiatic home, would scarcely 
counterbalance the perils of famine and distemper upon the 
road. As a military post and naval station, and a preparative 
to the heat of Ceylon and British India, we need not here 
recite the famous testimony of Lord Wellesley, nor the cor- 
roboration of his judgment, by our second expedition to the 
Cape, and our subsequent experiences. Our merchants 
know the advantages which their China trade derives from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and will derive so long as that 
colony prospers. The whalers of all nations find among the 
seas which roll from the Cape to Van Diemen’s Land, no 
port of shelter for themselves, or refreshment for their crews ; 
and the barks which, under many a flag besides the British, 
carry the produce of European civilization to Java, Timor, 
Singapore, Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, and the isles of 





* Boyce’s Notes on S. African Affairs, &c. App. xxxiii. 

+ We suggest to the Emigration Office, that in every port where an emigrant 
ship touches, the Catholics on board should either be allowed to visit their priests 
on shore, or that, at the ship’s expense, boat accommodation should be provided for 
the priests to and from the vessel. The want of thisarrangement has been severely 
felt by the missioners at Cape Town, since emigration to South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Port Philip, has begun, and emigration to New South Wales 
has increased tenfold. Scarcely a ship of the kind but has many Catholics on 
board; and the priests at —_ Town must therefore choose between the pain- 
ful alternatives of leaving these poor people with their spiritual wants unad- 
ministered altogether, or of taxing for their sakes the slender funds of which 
they are possessed in trust for the spiritual wants of the Cape colonists only. A 
boat’s hire is very high in Table Bay : it is never less than six shillings, and in 
rough weather it may amount to twelve pounds. 
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Africa, Asia, and Oceanica, confess the foresight of the 
prince who saw in the “ Cape of Storms” the future mari- 
ner’s “ Good Hope.” ‘The invalids of India, and even of 
Mauritius, as well as those of foreign settlements in the 
great Indian Ocean, come yearly thither for interment or 
restoration, and would bless for ever the Catholic munificence, 
which should supply them from Europe with a religious hos- 
pital for their reception, under the pious charge of the 
daughters of St. Vincent 4 Paulo, or other sisters, emphati- 
cally of charity. It should be, not an English, but an 
European task; nay more, not European, but Catholic! 
The desolate criminals upon Norfolk Island, whom freedom 
must not approach even in the shape of the freeman, have, it 
is said, called down pity from imperial Hapsburgh, and pious 
alms from Ferdinand! But these were strangers to his 
name and nation; while they at the Cape, who “ walk in 
darkness and death’s shadow,” have among them many Teu- 
tons. And still those few labourers who continue to emigrate 
hitherward, are, for the most part, and in many senses the 
better part, Germans from Hamburgh or the Rhine. And 
finally, as we stated at the outset, the Catholic colonists are 
men of many an European race ; Irish abound, and English ; 
but Dutch, Belgian, French, Portuguese, Polish, German, 
and Italian colonists swell their congregations. But what 
has Protestant Europe done? This is the great theatre of 
the missions of heresy. It has pushed forth here its shoots 
and suckers, although, so far the soil, thank God, has proved 
ungrateful: and they strive not. Independants, Moravians, 
Wesleyans, Scoto-Calvinists, Baptists, Anglicans, Bible 
Union, all the associations or societies of Great Britain have 
branches or affiliations at the Cape. And continental heresy, 
of many national shadings, has sent thither, too, its Berlin 
Evangelical Society, its Rhenish Society, its French Mis- 
sionary Society, and the like, to sow tares and weeds upon 
the waste, which still awaits the good seed in the hand of the 
Lord’s sower, and the dews of grace, and the ray that en- 
lighteneth unto faith, and warmeth unto charity; for then 
only itself, reacting upon its agent, will bloom with life, and 
clothe its arid nakedness with a fruitful vegetation. And 
not only Europe has engaged herself in that fruitless and un- 
blessed labour, but her American offspring has begun to 
rival her in the same exertions, and in the same disappoint- 
ments. For American societies, of various denominations, 
c2 
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have many colonies here, with establishments as well sup- 
ported of accursed Mammon, as are the others we have men- 
tioned. Far be it from the “ full of goods” and the fiourish- 
ing establishments of error, to see blessings in this prosperity ! 
Are not the poor God’s children? Long after their wealth 
has become as nought, and “rich men weep and howl for 
the confusion ” of those glorious establishments which trusted 
in their temporalties, and which, having no hope in the 
Word of God, sought to “live by bread alone,” much cause 
will God’s Church derive for thankfulness from the remem- 
brance of the holy covetousness, and the self-enriching 
poverty, wherewith she hath ever been inspired to say unto 
their erring brethrenn—‘“ Da mihi animas,—cetera tolle 
tibi.” But not for this should Christendom forget its duty, 
nor refuse to derive example from its enemies. Its sons are 
“ the children of the light,” and long may they walk therein ! 
but not for this should they suffer any longer “ the children 
of this world” to be the wiser in their generation. The 
French Protestants are represented at the gaa are 
the representatives of the national faith? The Berlin Society 
instil the poison of apostate Brandenburgh,—will Munich not 
supply the ,antidote? The so-called Rhenish Society tra- 
duces the proud name it borrows, by the propagation on an 
African shore of the inanities which the men of the Rhine 
rejected with contempt and derision ;—will they forego the 
glory of the deed, in the uttermost corners of the earth, and 
suffer them they have cast forth from among them, to wear 
their name, and assume to be their spokesmen ? 

The lay community in the Cape Colony affords the same 
anomalous appearances to an observing eye, that more glar- 
ingly present themselves in India and the West Indies, 
as the separate characteristics of those two widely distant 
portions of the empire. The West Indies have had their 
slaves, and now have their coloured peasantry, freshly en- 
dowed with freedom ; so had and so has the Cape of Good 
Hope. India has within the British sway an enormous po- 
pulation, indigenous to the conquered soil, and holding our 
Christianity in abhorrence, and our institutions in dread ; 
and, from without our jurisdiction, she has other nations 
more powerful than those who own our power, ready to turn 
against us the civilization they derive perpetually from our 
proximity, and certain to become our fastest friends and surest 
allies, when the sons of St. Francis Xavier shall have won 
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them to the faith and discipline of Rome, that old mistress of 
the nations. And the Hottentots and the Griquas within 
our African possession, and the Korannas, Namequas, Caffres, 
and Bechuanas, whose hordes are thick upon the frontiers, 
and the warlike Mantatees, and the powerful Zoulahs, and 
the rest of the ancient tribes of “ Afric and her hundred 
thrones,” waxing ever the mightier, as their seats are farther 
and farther distant from our ill-defined boundaries, and all 
holding different superstitions, each as opposed as the other 
to the gospel of truth, may well demand of us a trial at least 
of those charitable enterprises into which the magnitude of 
even the Indian mission has not deterred us from embarking 
ourselves. But the coloured inhabitants of the first-named 
class, which slavery first introduced, and then maintained 
amongst the European residents, present in their religious 
tenets an obstacle to good government, unknown to the West 
Indies, but very familiar to the Eastern, and which must be 
removed by those apostolically commissioned to teach, before, 
in their regard, material civilization can achieve anything. 
Being for the most part Malays, the slaves, while slavery 
lasted, professed in general the Mahometanism of that pecu- 
liar kind, and mingled with those local superstitions, which 
the Malays are known to observe. The other slaves remained 
destitute of any religious principles, as their masters would 
not permit them to embrace the Malay-Islam tenets, which 
they most desired, because of the charms and spells which 
were current among those people; and still less the sublimer 
doctrines of the Reformed Christian Churches, since these 
were regarded as the especial heritage of the always free, and 
moreover imported the manumission of the converted slave, 
under the provisions of the Dutch law. And even at a more 
recent period, when the minister of a reformed congregation 
in the interior, for the honour and glory of his Church, 
paraded before his astonished flock some of these unhappy 
beings, as candidates for what the Calvinists consider baptism, 
in an instant the meeting-house was deserted by one half of 
his “ dearly beloved friends,” thereby designating their re- 
sentment at the unwarranted intrusion. Nor was he after- 
wards able to conquer their repugnance to describe them as 
“ Christians,” or to persuade them to style the neophytes as 
more than “ Christened people.” But when emancipation 
came, the slaves without a religion were left to choose one, 
and, thanks to the heartless utilitarians who deliberately gave 
them a freedom from bondage, without the means of guidance 
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in their new estate that religion alone can give, the greater 
part joined the Malay worshippers, who received them with 
open arms; and it were well if the Moslem faith could boast 
only of these coloured proselytes! There are among them 
those whose skin is white, and whose European fathers have 
worshipped in the Reformed Church! Of the whites we 
can scarcely say more than may be gathered from a former 
portion of this article. Ignorance and indifference in ethics 
and in religion, and in all that is not valuable in coined 
monies, the natural result of the wretched dearth of educa- 
tion in every class, but chequered by the low bigotry of par- 
son or minister, occasionally stirred up, and by local cireum- 
stances kept alive, are the characteristics of the Protestant 
community. The boors, whose splenetic movements have 
lately attracted more notice than they merit, are represented 
alike by friends and foes, as great eaters, great drinkers, 
large-limbed, ef voila tout ! a character easily conceivable of 
Dutch Protestants, settled down for some generations in the 
lone Karroos of Africa, feeding fat their herds and the flocks 
upon the pasturages of the Bushmen, and themselves upon 
those herds and flocks; and having no care beyond these 
daily occupations, or the occasional nightly banquet, and the 
gross “ vrolykheid” which prolonged it till the morning 
meal.* Even their apologist, Mr. Boyce, the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, confesses that they are a “ lethargic horde, ... at 
least two centuries in civilization behind the rest of the 
European world.t The moral corruptions, incidental to the 
state of slavery, have largely visited the Cape of Good Hope. 
Concubinage is by no means uncommon; the white Christian 
blushes not to take to himself a Moslem or idolatrous help- 
mate, without the decorous mockery of marriage-rites. And 
the powerful tribe of Griquas, numbering 20,000, receives 
that Caffre name, and its plainer low Dutch synonym of Bas- 
taards, from the mixed parentage it derives from Caffre or 
Bushman mothers and Dutch sires, itself so completely pagan 
and savage in tenets and instincts, as to have been made the 
chief object of a proselytism to Christianity, by the Indepen- 
dents, who even now are by no means assured that their 
motley pupils are not upon the eve of relapsing into the 
heathenism and nomade state, whence, by the teaching of a 
material civilization, they have apparently and for a while 





* See “Thomson’s Travels in Southern Africa,” Vol. ii. p. 118. 
+ “ Boyce’s Notes on South African Affairs,” p. 191. 
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reclaimed them. The Cape Colony contained, in 1838, not 
more than 65,000 white inhabitants, including the Malays ; 
53,000 freedmen of colour, or offspring of such; and 32,000 
Hottentots.* It is yet time, but the night draweth on apace : 
let Catholic Europe work in season, before the hour shall 
knell in its ear, wherein no man shall work. 

But, beyond the frontiers of our civilization, a wider mis- 
sion, untried by apostolic missionary, opens itself. No Ca- 
tholic priest has crossed the Orange river, and perhaps none 
as yet have seen it. But, on the other bank, there are those 
nations, looking for the Orient on high, whom the fleeting 
meteors of heresy have dazzled for a moment, and then re- 
consigned to former darkness. The pious bishop in partibus, 
and the little colonial church he governs, while they sigh 
over the scantiness of the labourers, and the greatness of the 
harvest within the colonial borders, dare not hope that the 
time will come, when theirs will be the mission to these in- 
dependent nations. For it demands the distinct and sus- 
tained endeavour of men especially confined to this abundant 
province of duty; and it is to evangelizing Europe that they 
look, for a share in her regard, who has added Oceanica to 
the Church on earth militant, and has recruited the heavenly 
hosts of martyrs with myriads from China, whose robes of 
snowy hue retain not the crimson dye of earthly torments, 
because they are also washed in the life-blood of the Lamb 
of God. A glorious mission is indeed open here! The salu- 
brity of the climate, the greater reverence for Europe which 
these southern Africans are forced to entertain, by rumours 
of our colonial power and prosperity, spread among them by 
the traders who have dealt with us, the little intercourse with 
our wretched border settlers,—* pioneers of civilization,”—as 
some have pleasantly called them, and, above all, the non- 
existence of that disenchanting and disgraceful alliance 
between white and coloured men, the slave-trade, renders this 
untrodden path the fittest that the Catholic missionary can 
take, first to the Tropic, and hereafter to central Africa. 
For the depopulating maladies of the western, and the Arab 
piracies on the eastern coast, and the demoralizing presence 
of the white kidnapper upon both, warn us that it is only 





* “ Boyce’s Notes on South African Affairs,” p.119. The “Cape Calendar ” 
for 1840 gives the relative numbers at 68,542 whites, without specifying the 
Malays, and 78,799 coloured people; but adopts no distinctions among the 
latter class, 
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from the northern and southern points of this hoary 
continent, that the gospel can pursue its way to the Equa- 
tor, subduing empires like Monomotapa and Timbucti upon 
its path, and pausing not till the messengers from the south 
shall meet those who bear the like commission from the 
north, and the Arab of Algeria and the Caffre of the Cape 
become the extreme links of a precious chain enclasping 
Africa in its golden embrace. And that it may not be lightly 
thought, either that the difficulties are too great, or that the 
ground is too well beset by the rich or powerful emissaries of 
heresy,—that, on the one hand, the plan is intrinsically im- 
practicable, or, on the other hand, so practicable as to have 
succeeded in unsanctioned hands, which, on the coming of an 
apostolical missionary, would be lifted up for battle, we will 
here briefly delineate, with the help of the Dissenting mis- 
sionaries themselves, or their friends, and none other, what 
are the prospects of the Christian Church to the northward 
of our frontier, and southward of Capricorn; and we shall 
see how very small have been the results of what missions 
these men have as yet found good to establish in the whole 
South African territory. 

The principal Protestant missions among the aborigines 
of south Africa are those of the Independents, or London 
Missionary Society, those of the Wesleyans, and those of the 
Moravians. These last are considerably older than either of 
the other two; but they have fewer missionaries, and their 
objects are apparently more limited as to place, since their 
establishments are few in numbey, and also as to the ameliora- 
tion of those they teach, since they avowedly look to the 
physical civilization of the catechumen, before they hope to 
better his spiritual state. It will be seen, however, that the 
difference between Moravian and other missionaries amounts 
to this, that the former avow this honestly and fairly, and 
act accordingly, while the others have been omnpllleh, by 
repeated failures in a work, which, if they believe St. Paul, 
they cannot discharge who were not sent unto it, to resort to 
a similar policy, although they scruple not to report to the 
* Unions ” and “ Auxiliary Branches,” which ordained them 
to the ministry, that “ their labours prosper in the field,”— 
(not that field which they and their catechumens substantially 
delved in spring, and materially reaped in autumn, but spi- 
ritually, “the field”) —“ of the Lord’s Gospel.” Caffraria 
would seem to have originally fallen exclusively to the lot of 
the Wesleyans. Among the Amakose they now claim five 
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missions, among the Amatembi three, and among the Ama- 
pondo two. Some of these however are vacant; and there 
seems as yet no better foundation for their further preten- 
sions to the Zoulah mission at Port Natal, than their adver- 
tisement that two missionaries “are earnestly requested.” 
Among the Bechuanas, to the northward, they are encoun- 
tered by the Independents; and bitter are the reciprocal 
complaints touching vested rights in Griqua and Bechuana. 
Advowsons,* and recriminatory charges of “ forgetfulness of 
truth and love, jealousy of the good name of fellow-mission- 
aries,....” and of “ endeavours, by the most unworthy arts, 
to destroy them;”ft or, more courteously and charitably, 
“ painful doubts” which “ impress the mind” of the mis- 
sionary of the one body, “as to the sincerity of the mo- 
tives” of his reverend brethren of the rival one.t So the 
Congregational Magazine (volume for 1837, p. 232), accuses 
the Wesleyan missionaries of countenancing, against the 
Caffres, “ consummate villainy, robbery, and murder,” having 
in the volume immediately foregoing (p. 733), mournfully 
declared that it sees, in that affair, “a melancholy illustration 
of Wesleyan methodist policy, which too often regards cir- 
cumstances rather than principles,” and that it is now in- 
cumbent on them to show “that they have higher objects 
than to win the smiles of colonial governors, or the eulogies 
of Tory statesmen.” To all which Mr. Shaw retorts charges 
of “ scurrility,” and “ interpolation of documents,”—in other 
words, forgery ; and the occasional practice of “ doing evil 
that good may come ;” although, he admits that, upon such 
grounds, it would not be, after all, “reasonable to represent 
the editor of the Congregational Magazine, and the ministers 
of his denomination, as jesuits!” (Introduction, x.); and, at 
the same time, he tells his adversary how “ painfully sensible 
he is,” and how “ ashamed to think that this controversy will 
afford” (us, we suppose, and others) “enemies of the mis- 
sions, a fiend-like triumph.” (p. 42.) Despite these difficul- 
ties, however, among the Bechuanas, Korannas, Mantatees, 
and Marolongs, the Wesleyans have three missionaries ; and 
two among the Griquas. Within the colony they have five 
more missions. Their first establishment at the Cape seems 
to date from 1820. The Independents date from 1795; their 
missions, for the most part, are within the settled districts, 





* “Shaw’s Defence of the Wesleyan Missionaries,” 48 and 73. 
t Id. p. 59. t¢ “Dr. Philip’s Letter apud Shaw’s Defence,” p. 5. 
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and these amount to sixteen in all, including the two missions 
at Philipston and the Fish River, which together form the 
experimental settlement of the Kat River, entirely occupied 
by a Hottentot colony. In Caffraria, they have curtailed 
the skirts of Wesley’s habiliments, by establishing four mis- 
sions of their own; while, beyond the Orange River, in the 
Griqua and Bechuana countries, they have three settlements. 
The Moravian missions, established in 1736, at Gnadenthal 
and Groenekloof, remained stationary there until 1818, since 
which year they have added, to their two first settlements, 
other five, all lying within the settled districts, and governed 
by their bishop, Dr. Halbeck. Inoffensive in the extreme, 
they have even rendered valuable services to their Hottentots, 
and to the colony, by the civilization of exterior kind which 
their admirable lessons have promoted among them. It was 
at least as creditable to the Moravians as it was discreditable 
to the Government, to be reminded by Dr. Halbeck a few 
years ago, that “ the only bridge in the colony was one built 
by a Hottentot engineer, with the free labour and at the 
expense of the Hottentots of the institution of Gnadenthal.”* 
The French Protestants supply six missions among the Be- 
chuanas, and one within the colony. The Rhenish Society 
maintains within the colony five missions; its Berlin sister 
retains but one colonial mission, two missions in Caffraria, 
and one beyond the Orange River, amongst the Korannas 
and Bushmen. And now let us examine the fruits of these 
missionary organizations, any one of which would have been 
enough to have proselytised these savages long ago, had Rome 
directed its efforts. 

We have mentioned the Griquas as having, for more than 
forty years, been the objects of an active mission employed 
by the Independent or Congregational Dissenters. Their 
partial European origin gave them an elevation of character 
and an instinctive preparedness for European ideas, which 
their kinsmen of the matzrnal side presented not; and, as if 
no human means, however extraordinary, should be wanting, 
to signalize the failure of those at whose disposal they were 
placed, the spiritual supremacy over Griqua Town, enjoyed 
by the London Missionary Society (a foreign body, by the 
way), was and is accompanied by as complete a headship in 
temporals, as ever Roman pontiff enjoyed in days which these 





* See Major Parlby’s Letter of the 22d January 1840, “S. African Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” Vol. xvii. 
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aspiring Theocrats profess to abominate. An intelligent 
resident at the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Thompson, whose 
valuable travels in Southern Africa, published in 1827, form, 
with those of his predecessors, Barrow, Lichtenstein, and 
Burchell, the only works of the kind which retain their 
character of standard works, (Darwin and Alexander,* and 
all the compilers of “ Narratives,” or “ Visits,” or “ Wan- 
derings,” that have since made their unprovoked appearance 
amongst us, notwithstanding), was forced to admit their 
failure, at that period, to effect the ends they sought; and 
the hopes, which that friend of their missions then expressed 
for better things in after years, are but the counterparts of 
the vague and hollow phraseology which continues to excuse 
the same disappointments in the year of grace 1840, At 
that time, a Mr. Melvill, and the other Independent mis- 
sionaries, in the exercise of their hierarchical pretensions, had 
deposed Adam, Cornelius, and Abraham Kok, the three 
brothers, who ruled their countryman by right hereditary, 
and had made one Andries Waterboer, a plebeian of the 
despised Bushman race, chief in their stead. The three 
chieftains retired, in disgust, with a considerable body of 
followers, from Griqua Town to Campbellsdorp, refusing to 
acknowledge the new nomination ; and were thereupon de- 
nounced as rebels by the pious, who even went so far as to 
apply to the landdrost across the British frontier, Captain 
Stockenstrom, to send a commando of Boers against them ; 
which that admirable officer very properly declined doing. 
The dispute was referred to Cape ‘Town for the opinion of 
our colonial government, and it would seem from Dr. Phi- 
lip’s letter to the Rev. P. Wright, of the 1st December 1832, 
published by Mr. Shaw in his Defence of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries (p. 73), that the government gave its complete 
sanction to the view which the rev. doctor, as superintend- 
ant of the Independent Missions, had taken of the matter. 
That view is thus stated by himself. After premising that 
his missionaries found the Griquas living in the state of 
Nomads, between the old colonial frontier and the Orange 
River, its present boundary, and that after going about with 
them for five years and a half, they at length prevailed upon 





* If we were sure that this gallant writer would not challenge us, as he has 
done another of his reviewers, we would quote the vulgar colonial rumour, 
which accuses him of writing his valuable travels, all at once, under a bush 50 
miles from Cape Town ; yet, for all that, they may be authentic enough. 
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them to settle down as tillers of the soil, he proceeds to 
reason from those premises, that “ they did not find a country 
for the missionaries, but the missionaries found a country for 
them!! This new country they did not take possession of 
in their own names, nor in the names of any men among 
them, but in the name of the London Missionary Society, and 
the colonial government sanctioned the deed”!! Without 
stating how he reconciles so flagrant an endowment with the 
voluntaryism of his sectarian principles, and the horror which 
Independents entertain for Church establishments, as being 
the very Antichrist, Dr. Philip proceeds to argue that the 
investiture of the land carried with it the nomination of the 
rulers thereof, and that, in fact, “this authority has never 
been more than a delegated authority, to be exercised for the 
benefit of the mission, and the people at our missionary sta- 
tions ;” and that it belonged to himself, as superintendent for 
the time being, not only to unmake the chief, Adam Kok, at 
Griqua Town, but also to make him chief of the Bushmen at 
Philippolis, as his reverence has modestly designated one of 
his missions; yea, and to permit or prohibit, at pleasure, 
Adam’s eldest son from succeeding him in the new chief- 
taincy! One of his own missionaries, a Mr. Clark, questioned, 
he says, his right in these matters. “ After I had returned 
to England in 1826, he wrote a letter to General Bourke, 
then Lieut.-Governor of the colony, questioning my right to 
invite the chief Kok into that country. . . The Lieut.-Governor 
wrote an answer to Mr. Clark, in which he justifies my 
conduct, and thereby acknowledges the power exercised in 
that instance, in inviting the chief Kok into that country.” 
(p. 79.) Upon this account, large bodies of the Griquas, 
whether from dislike to Waterboer in particular, or from re- 
sentment at the spiritual thraldom, which had imported with 
it the loss of native independence, seceded to the mountains 
east of the Zekoe River, and to other quarters of the immense 
wilderness which stretches from the sources of the Orange 
River to its mouth, leaving in Griqua Town only such as 
were partizans of Waterboer, or enamoured of “ the saluta- 
tion of peace, and—tobacco,” to beg for which, says Mr. 
Thompson (vol. i. p. 154), even hostile Bushmen, whose 
fathers had been slaughtered by Mr. Melville’s allies or vas- 
sals, even, at that time, “ frequently visited Griqua Town.” 
Open war was instantly declared between the factions, which 
these pretended missionaries had thus excited among the 
Griquas. The fastnesses of the disaffected upon the Orange 
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River “became,” says Mr. Thompson,* “ a place of resort for 
numerous bands of banditti. The disaffected have again 
betaken themselves to the lawless and bandit life, from which 
the missionaries, after years of danger and difficulty, had 
happily reformed them(?). They have plundered the helpless 
Bechuana clans to the eastward in the most unprovoked and 
cruel manner. They have destroyed or dispersed whole 
tribes, by robbing them of their cattle, and even their children, 
emulating the ferocity, and augmenting the miseries inflicted 
by the savage Mantatees.” Whether, in this respect, the 
partizans of Waterboer were any better, despite the presence 
of the missionaries, may be gathered from the frequency, 
and the animosity of the exterminating commandoes against 
the wretched Bushmen, so justly denounced by Mr. Thomp- 
son (vol. i. p. 152), and from the savage brutality of the 
Griqua raid, which, with questionable propriety, the mis- 
sionary Moffat of Kuruman, and Melville of Griqua Town, 
first excited in their councils, and in the Peetshoo of Be- 
chuana (p. 186), and then personally headed against the Man- 
tatees; when, by a procedure more questionable still, the 
same missionaries could only prevail upon their proselytes, to 
assist the wounded, and to preserve from starvation the 
women and children of the vanquished, whom, with “ a de- 
plorable want of the better feelings of humanity,” they had 
abandoned for the sake of “the cattle which had been cap- 
tured,” by distributing them among the Griquas to become 
their slaves !! (p. 312-13.) Since the death of Adam Kok 
in 1835, his eldest son Abraham, whom Philip the Kingmaker 
had permitted to become his successor in Philippolis, and 
who in fact did succeed him in that chiefdom, has been de- 
posed by his clerical masters, for his “ heathenish character,” 
as the Colonial Times, a Graham’s Town newspaper, in a late 
number, expresses it; and his younger brother Adam, under 
Waterboer’s sanction, has been set up in his stead. Hence 
have the flames of war been rekindled among the Griquas 
afresh ; commandoes continue to be the order of the day ; 
and, with the missionary sanction, alliances are formed with 
their heathen neighbours, whose hordes are enlisted upon 
both sides of the quarrel. When we read of such a policy 
as this, we wonder not that, in 1839, Wesleyans foretel that 
its results must be no other than recurring scenes of war and 
bloodshed (Shaw's Defence, p. 59); neither do we wonder 





* “Thompson’s Travels,” vol. ii. p. 74. 
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that the Report read at the Cape Town Anniversary Meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, on the 6th January 1840, 
prudently confining itself to the amount of tribute paid by 
the people of Philippolis to their foreign masters, and to the 
general statement, “ that the word of God is not preached in 
vain,” should announce that no other report had been received 
from this station; neither do we wonder that, according to 
the same report, they can boast in Griqua Town and all its 
out-stations, but 630 individuals,—not converted or baptised, 
but “connected with the churches ;” of whom but the mi- 
nority consists of Griquas, the rest being made up of aliens 
or fugitives from the Bechuanas and the Bushmen ; and this, 
after forty-one years of preachment and dominion there! 
Intemperance and excess continue to denote the Griquas, 
heathen or Christian. But there is one peculiarity which 
reveals to the London Missionary Society the effectuality 
and strength of conversions wrought; and it is the amount 
of tribute-money levied from savage friends, under the name 
of Auxiliary Branch Collections, and gathered into their me- 
tropolitan treasuries by the accountable missionaries. Many 
omissions in this report, as well as in other such, of matters 
usually considered of interest among Christians looking for 
the fulness of the Gentiles, are compensated by the never- 
failing announcement, ushered in by something about a 
“turning from darkness to light,” that in such and such a 
locality certain pounds, shillings, and pence, have been col- 
lected for the past year. Thus, in Kuruman, the capital of 
the Bechuanas, and obviously a place of some interest, posi- 
tively the only proof adduced, “that the work of God con- 
tinues to prosper at this station,” is that “35/. have been re- 
ceived from the Auxiliary of this station for 1838 and 1839.” 
And so, though “no Report has been received from Philip- 
polis this year,” we are acquainted that, “in the years 1838 
and 1839, the sum of 42/. 10s. 9d. has been collected.” And 
this reminds us that the reverend author of the Polynesian 
Researches takes to himself great praise for having, in the 
first year after his supposed conversion of Pomaré I, gathered 
from the Tahitian Commons so large a tribute of palm-oil, 
that out of the proceeds, the London Missionary Society 
was enabled, not only to provide thereout for the Tahitian 
mission, but also to pay into the London Treasury of the 
Society some forty pounds over and above. We have seen 
that these persons are not unfavourable to a theocracy of 
their own, albeit enemies of papal-deposing power ;—we 
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should now like to ask them for their opinion of Peterpence! 
The ambiguity of language, in which their reporters are 
adepts, at first sight deceives inexperienced readers. The 
words “added to the Church,” for instance, which, among 
ordinary writers, import conversion of heathens or of schis- 
matics, imply something different among these Independents, 
who use them very abundantly, and generally without any 
thing to explain or qualify their force. However, we some- 
times stumble upon a passage which elucidates the phrase, 
and defines it to mean nothing more than that “inward re- 
newing unto the righteousness of faith,” which all of Calvin’s 
elect children must evidence to the previously elected ones, 
before these will receive them into what they call “ Church 
fellowship.” Thus, although we hear that at Zuurbrak, 
“ about forty-five have given evidence of a saving change, and 
have been united to the Church,” we are somewhat damped 
in our expectations thereupon by discovering, further on, 
“ that among these are three sons of the missionary, one son of 
another missionary, who was learning his business (!) at the 
station, and a number of promising young men, educated in 
the school there.” Now we submit that these “ sons of the 
prophets” can hardly have been heathens, even although 
either missionary, like missionary Sass of Campbellsdorp, 
should have married, permissu superiorum, a Hottentot wo- 
man ;* for even then the charming half-casts, baptised b 

their reverend fathers, would have been early taught to loo 

forward to a future association to the missionary band, ac- 
cording to a comfortable plan propounded in the third volume 
of the Polynesian Researches, tor making the mission a 
priesthood for ever,—a sacerdotal caste hereditary in children 
of missionaries! But excepting the cultivation of the mis- 
sion’s lands, markets of produce, Auxiliary Branch receipts, 
and ‘Temperance Societies, amid this lengthy compilation of 
trite phrases out of tracts, there is nothing definite, nothing 
tangible, nothing that can commit the guarded writer, and 
consequently nothing that should content the friends of these 
pretended missions at home. We are told that in one place 
(Hankey), there are earnest desires after truth; in another 
(Bethelsdorp), that “ some few scem enquiring the way to the 
heavenly Zion;” that among the Kat River Hottentots, 
“ encreasing seriousness has appeared among many,” although 
“the missionaries have been lamenting that the work of the 





* “ Thompson’s Travels,” Vol. i. p. 144. 
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Lord did not appear to prosper among them as on former 
years ;” and that, in Zuurbrak, “the serious impressions on 
the minds of some,” sick, it seems, of the measles, “ wore off 
as they recovered; others were enabled to rejoice in the Lord, 
but the greatest number confessed that a sick-bed is not so 
suitable a place for conversion as they had been used to 
think it was!!” But, for details like those wherewith our 
own missionary reports, the letters of the missionaries in the 
annals of the Propagation of the Faith, so proudly and so 
fearlessly abound, or even for such details as would answer 
the humbler end we seek, of informing ourselves upon the 
arithmetical statistics of the Independent missions in South 
Africa, we look in vain. And while we grant that, to use 
the language of the Report, “it is impossible ” (for the re- 
porter) “ to estimate the number of those who have been 
hopefully converted through the labours of the different So- 
cieties, or even through the instrumentality of the London 
Missionary society,” we submit that it is equally impossible 
for ourselves to criticise numerical calculations which the 
Report ventures not to make! But be it Wesley or Zinzen- 
dorf, Knox or Cameron, Brown or Whitfield, whose spirits 
preside at the missionary stations among Caffres, Griquas, 
Hottentots, Bushmen, or by whatever other name their sable 
subjects style themselves, the standard of the sincerity of 
the taught, the test of the successors of the teachers, is uni- 
formly the condition of the community with regard to the 
one great desiderate in African husbandry, irrigation ! 
Whether it be that the fields it fertiliseth are the very glebes 
of these holy men, or that its waters, wriggling in their new- 
cut channels, or flooded over the fruit-producing clods, are 
deemed by them mere emblems or tokens of’ spiritual irriga- 
tions and seasons of fruitfulness among the sable breakers of 
those clods, we cannot say; the fact remains the same, that 
every new scttlement, every new hope, every new triumph 
of their Evangel, are grounded upon the capabilities of irri- 
gation, or widened by its success. Thus the first thing 
attempted in Griqua Land by its missionaries was the irriga- 
tion of their own corn-fields, with the help of the docile Gri- 
quas, as Mr. Thompson admiringly commemorates (vol. i. 
p. 148), an operation which these gentlemen found so cheap 
in execution, and so profitable in results, that, twenty-eight 
years afterwards, they employed the same obedient hands 
upon a more comprehensive scale, with the waters of the 
Orange River! (vol. ii. p. 28, note). So, in Kuruman at an 
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early period, “ the well-cultivated gardens stocked with fruit- 
trees and vegetables,” and irrigated by water, which, as Mr. 
Thompson tells us, “ had been led with much labour, from a 
considerable distance” (vol. i. p. 174), by the wretched Bec- 
huanas, who thought them “ gods” (p. 171), and held them 
“in no small respect,” because of “ black bushy beards, about 
eight inches long,” which policy taught them to wear among 
the beardless savages! (p. 157). And we are further told, 
that in proselytising the heathen Bechuanas, “ the practice of 
irrigation is a great step gained, and can scarcely fail to lead 
to others, much more important” (p. 194). And while Mr. 
Brownlee, of King William’s Town in Caffraria, in the year 
of grace 1840, contents himself with stating, as a special por- 
tion of his Annual Report, that “considerable progress has 
been made in leading out the water there,” with the help of 
Caffre labourers, his nearest neighbour, Mr. Kayser of 
Knapp’s Hope, on the Keiskamma, after telling the society 
that “none have as yet been baptised,” comfortingly and 
cheeringly adds, that he trusts “ that the little leaven, which 
appears to have been hid in the mass, may in time leaven the 
whole lump,”—and also, “that he has now finished his water- 
course ; it has been a tedious and difficult work; but he can 
now irrigate much land,” at any rate, whatever he can do 
with souls that thereon dwell!! What wonder, then, that 
the Kat River Hottentots, ambitious of missioneering under 
their own flag, are stated, by the same Report, to have “ sent 
forth with the prayers of the Church,” certain black theolo- 
gians to convert the hunted and diminutive Bushmen, and 
that, on the arrival of these apostles at the Bushmen’s 
country, or, to use the language of the Report (boding no 
good, we fear, to Bushman independence !) “ at the country 
now said to belong to the Bushmen,” their first work was, to 
look out for a suitable spot where the land could be irrigated, 
and, having ploughed and sowed the land, they led out the 
water,” and made themselves tolerably happy upon their 
Bushman farm; although, during the time they were thus 
engaged, they saw no Bushmen, except two or three old 
women, all the others having retreated to the mountains ;”— 
otherwise, doubtless, leave would have been asked and ob- 
tained, before so decisive a step was taken by the holy stran- 
gers. And we find from the speech made by a Mr. Innes, 
at the meeting where this report was read, that, whatever 
the spiritual backslidings of the Kat River people may have 
been, their teachers have no fault to find with their conduct 
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as husbandmen for ten years past; as, in that period, some 
“ eighty miles of waterleadings, and canals for irrigation,” 
completed by their toil, have made profitable the lands of the 
mission at that place! Let us, in conclusion, add, that the 
last recorded statement of the condition of their mission, 
among the Namaquas north of the Orange River, is the de- 
tailed narrative given, in 1827, by Mr. Thompson, of its 
entire failure; when, after a trial of ten years, they con- 
tinued to hold almost all the superstitions, and the mode of 
life, of the old Hottentots, and extorted from that writer the 
reluctant admission that it seemed “ extremely doubtful 
whether those habits can ever, to any considerable extent, be 
overcome !” (Thompson's Travels, vol. ii. p. 65). And, in 
like manner, the colonial Hottentots, after being for forty 
years assiduously cared for by the London Society, “ are now 
sinking deeper and deeper in the scale of being. And the 
colonial government pays annually, in prisons, and in police 
expenses “ for them,” more money than would be necessary 
* to locate each Hottentot comfortably in the interior”!!* 
We have mentioned the Kat River settlement. By an 
unjustifiable procedure of the colonial government, that 
heritage of the Caffres was wrested from their chief, Maq- 
como, in 1829, and given to the Hottentots. It is difficult 
to gather from Mr. Boyce’s notes, whether his indignation at 
the transaction was the more stimulated by the wrong done to 
the Caffres, or the destruction of the Wesleyan station of Bal- 
four, which Maqcomo’s expulsion “naturally involved,” and the 
substitution of congregationalism in lieu thereof (pp. 8 et seq). 
The readiness of savages to abandon their unauthorised teachers 
for new ones, cannot be better signalized than by the subse- 
quent behaviour of Maqcomo and his brother chiefs, Tyalli, 
Eno, and Botman, of whom it is Mr. Boyce’s complaint, that 
in the following year (1830) they listened to the delusions of 
Dr. Philip and Mr. Read, and, forsaking the Wesleyans, 
cleaved unto those Independents. And yet, be it observed, it 
was to that very Dr. Philip’s influence that Maqcomo justly 
attributed his expulsion from the Kat River; to revenge 
which injury, he and his brother chiefs afterwards, in 1834, 
began their memorable and destructive foray into the Cape 
colony. It amuses us, after such clear proofs as these, of 
the hollowness of Caffre attachment to the missionaries of 
either persuasion, to hear Mr. Boyce accounting for that 
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unhappy war, by the withdrawal of Caffre confidence from 
the Wesleyans, and the consequent diffusion into the chan- 
nels of congregationalism of “ the influence which, if retained 
by the Wesleyan missionaries unimpaired, might have pre- 
vented that war!” (p. 14.) “ The only case,” he elsewhere 
says (p. 11), “‘ where it has been fully preserved” . . . “is the 
case of the Gonokwabie tribe, and a portion of S’Lambie’s, 
where the influence of the Wesleyan missionaries was suffi- 
cient, in 1835, to prevent their joining in the war ;” and much 
credit he gives to Wesleyanism for a result so glorious and 
deserving of italic types, in his own or his printer’s eyes! 
But when no longer upon his missionary mettle, he, in a later 
division of his work, is arguing a dull diplomatic question of 
international policy, he gives up his Gonokwabies altogether. 
It is not to Wesleyan doctrines, but to the “ singular talents” 
of the Rev. W. Shaw, their first missionary in 1823, and not 
to these alone, but to “ circumstances of a peculiarly favour- 
able nature,” that these “thievish clans” of Caffres were— 
(converted? no! but)}— secured in a peaceful behaviour”! 
....+ “Few men acquire that degree of influence, which is 
the result in his case of peculiar talents, aided by a combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances and opportunities ; the posses- 
sion of the one, and the occurrence of the other, are not to be 
calculated upon. At present (1838), the three chiefs of this 
tribe, aided by the three Wesleyan missionaries, have enough 
to do to repress the desire for plunder, which naturally arises 
in the minds of a pastoral people,” &c. ... “ The continuance 
of the present weak and timorous frontier policy (a terror 
only to its own subjects), will, in a few years, probably in- 
duce the Gonokwabie clans to return to their old predatory 
habits”!!! (p. 53 note.) To understand, however, what this 
man means by “missionary influence,” which raw students 
may imagine erroneously to denote the apostle’s influence over 
his neophytes, we must remember the politico-religious tenets 
of his sect. These Mr. Boyce explains in a note to p. 4, 
where he has levelled against colonial governors, Sir B. 
D’Urban excepted, accusations of “systematic forgetfulness 
of the principles of justice,” and “of disregarding territorial 
rights in their transactions with the South African nations.” 
But that note tells us, that “no reflection is here meant” wpon 
any of these governors! “ My theological creed teaches me to 
judge men according to their several dispensations of light 
and knowledge. That of a colonial governor is precedent ; 
and his path of duty .... is supposed to be a strict adherence 
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to the general principles adopted by his predecessors! We 
have no right to expect colonial governors, any more than 
other men, to rise above their dispensation ; (!) and it is very 
questionable whether an original genius would be cordially 
supported by the home government” !! Hence, when the Wes- 
leyans, unable “to rise above their dispensation ” (purely one 
of rural police), sought to strengthen the hands of government 
and their own, by founding a permanent influence among 
the Caffres to be wielded by missionaries alone, “ without 
whose hearty co-operation,” we are told (p. 131), “ nothing 
can be effected,” in the way of a police, religion was made but 
a secondary matter. For the influence was gained, and for 
years kept by these preachers until 1830, when they lost 
much of it to their Independent competitors ; this Mr. Boyce 
will not deny. Equally clear is it that the kings of the 
Gaika race, Maqcomo, Eno, Tyali, and Botman, formerly 
under this Wesleyan, but, then and afterwards, under Inde- 
pendent “ influence,” were with their tribes foremost in the 
bloody war of 1834 and 1835, wherein (besides the sacrifice 
of life) “ the burning and plundering of houses, the carrying 
off cattle, sheep, &c. occasioned losses to the colony estimated 
at 288,625/.” (Shaw's Defence, Introduction, xi. note). Equally 
clear is it, from an extract already cited by us from Mr. 
Boyce’s work, that only a small portion of the Caffre nation, 
the thievish Gonokwabie clan, preserved a questionable kind 
of forbearance or neutrality in that war; and that, besides 
them, all the Caffres embarked in it, with such determinate 
hostility, that they refused to hearken to the words of peace 
which their quondam teachers were commissioned by govern- 
ment to address to their chiefs, until they had left 4,000 of 
their warriors upon the field of battle, and the capture or 
starvation of their flocks and herds had brought the survivors to 
the very verge of famine. Equally clear therefore must the 
inference be which we make as to Wesleyan success in making 
Christians of those they “influence,” from Mr. Boyce’s fur- 
ther statement, that out of that immense horde and the often 
named chiefs who led the way to slaughter, not one man was 
a Christian! ! (Boyce’s Notes, p. 21.) Thus was it shown 
that “missionary influence,” in the meek mouths of Wes- 
leyans, means Civil Dominion, or Rural Police, and nothing 
more; and thus, the first fruit they reaped from the conclu- 
sion of the destructive war against their former subjects, was 
the resumption of some share of their former power, hence- 
forth to be established under the direct sanction and enforce- 
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ment of the colonial government. Nor was this all: among 
the commissioners appointed by the conqueror, to number 
the vanquished, to dictate the terms of peace, and to enforce 
their fulfilment, “all the missionaries with whom the chiefs 
had been previously connected,” had a place; the decorous 
preliminary of a special request from those unhappy men 
having been first procured for that purpose. (Boyce’s Notes, 
p. 33.) And still we find Mr. Boyce and his unambitious 
brethren intriguing in “the camp, the court, the grove,” or 
agitating the public through their newspapers or assemblies, 
for more power over vagrant Hottentots or thievish Caffres, 
than the government has thought it good to give unto them. 
(Boyce’s Notes, p, 135.) But why, for the sake of seriousness, 
of decency, and of truth, will these people persist in boasting 
about their “spiritual weapons mighty through God,” and 
their being “ very rarely called upon to become partizans,” 
as Mr. Shaw (Introd. xviii.) would have us believe? Much 
less offensive to our sincerity, and our love of it in others, is 
it to hear from Mr. Boyce the desponding and unavailing 
confession of the inadequacy of his evangelism, without “ the 
interference of the missionary in secular arragements,” and 
the marriage-bond “ between the Christian ministry and ‘the 
powers that be,’” of the lay order,—a bond, in his belief, so 
indissoluble, “in their connexion with the direct preaching of 
the Gospel,” that he hesitates not to add, “ what God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” (p. 136.) He pro- 
ceeds to say in the same place, that almost all the little good 
effected by the Wesleyans is neutralized by “the civil and 
social condition of the bulk of the population.” For the late 
restoration of Caffre independence, which, we are elsewhere 
told, was brought about by “the mistaken zeal of the bene- 
volent people and government of Great Britain, has carefully 
built up and fostered every obstacle to Christianity and civili- 
zation,’ and that they do in fact “remain in full force” in 
Caffraria at the present moment. ‘Thus do we find that so 
impotent are the Protestant missions without the help of a 
penal British law to back them, that the instant it is with- 
drawn, and the heathen are restored to their national inde- 
pendence, that restoration “has again legalized murder, on 
account of the absurd charge of witchcraft, it has... . sent 
the maiden of Cafferland to the customary annual pollution 
of the chief’s kraal; it has. . . stimulated the predatory habits 
of the Caffre people, which are decidedly on the increase (the 
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Gonokwabie tribe excepted*); in a word, it has laid the 
foundation of a series of evils, which... will lead not only 
to the desolation of the colonial frontier, but will endanger 
the very existence of the Caffre tribes” !! (p. 64.) Accord- 
ingly (p. 131) he calls upon the government to interfere in 
the missions, by making “a trifling extension of the boundary 
of the colony” (a measure which excites abhorrence in his 
mind when practised for the gain of other than missions or 
Wesleyans), and in another place (p. 176), he proposes to 
back the gospel by creating “a taste for European comforts;” 
and an esteem for “agricultural implements, rough tools, and 
cookery utensils,” by distributing “ warm blankets” in winter, 
and “shirts in the heat of summer,” and by opening “a mar- 
ket for mats.” And “then,” he says, “we may hope that 
Christianity, with the attendant advantages of civilization in 
her train, may commence in South Africa, a march of triumph 
going forth, conquering and to conquer”!!! But in the 
Appendix (p. vii.) he quotes approvingly a still more exalted 
morality, in the shape of the Rev. Mr. Laing’s letter to 
Governor D’Urban, of the 4th February 1835, recommending 
a method of conversion more effectual, and more likely to be 
permanent than all the rest. That letter speaks of the “blind- 
ness and wickedness of the Caffres,” then at war with us, 
and states that from his conviction of their guilt, he thinks it 
requisite that “the country of the invading Caffres must be 
taken from them, to indemnify the colony for the losses it 
has sustained ;” and, in that anticipation, he asks for grants 
of forfeited lands to “the peaceable Caffres,” friends of mis- 
sions and missionaries, guamdiu se bene gesserint! But what 
the gain to Christianity from the thraldom of these Caffres 
would be, we may judge by the moral conduct of the men 
most faithful to the Wesleyans and the Independents. ‘Thus 
Magqcomo, bepraised in the public assemblage of Caffre chiefs 
and British officers at Graham’s Town, at the end of the war, 
by Colonel Smith, whose address upon the occasion is so 
much extolled by his Wesleyan friend, Mr. Boyce, is thus 
described in the already cited report for 1840 of the other 
Missionary Society, whose follower he has become: “ Maq- 
como and his wives generally attend [the chapel at Blink- 
water], but as yet the gospel has not made that impression 
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upon his mind as to lead him to renounce his heathenish prac- 
tices, or even the vices of civilization which he has contracted 
by his intercourse with professed Christians; but we know 
there is nothing too hard for the Lord,” and so forth! So 
the same Colonel Smith tells his brother chief Tyali on the 
same occasion (Boyce’s Notes, p. 44), “ The good example you 
set the other Sunday, in attending divine service at the 
Chumie with your wives and family, J highly applaud, and 
I trust your innate feelings were inspired by those religious 
principles, which, while they teach us to be good, honest, and 
upright, ensure our happiness”! Not a word against his 
polygamy! At the same meeting, says an eye-witness, quoted 
by Mr. Boyce, was “the chief Kama, ... a very respectable- 
looking man, adhering to one wife only!” ... “Jan Tzatzoe sat 
next. He is said to be more advanced than any of the others. 
He has in fact, stepped up (!) to the agricultural state ; he too 
has but one wife” * So that out of all these neophytes, there 
were only two whom, with any truth, a friendly writer could 
venture to name as presenting monogamy among what he 
calls their “pleasing marks of civilization”!! “ Woe unto 
ye, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites, who compass land and 
sea to make one proselyte,” after such a fashion as this ! 

Of the men employed in these missions we know nothing. 
It is to their actions that we have looked, as recorded by their 
own proper pens; and having done so, we pronounce them 
self-convicted of an entire failure in their enterprise, and of 
the habitual employment of the most unjustifiable means to 
produce a better result, or to screen their blunders from the 
censorious eye of the public. We need not that we should 
undertake the painful and expensive journeys to which we 
are invited by Mr. Thompson,t to be convinced of the truth 
respecting these self-dubbed missionaries. Their reports of 
their proceedings at “Gnadenthal, Bethelsdorp, Theopolis, 
the Caffre stations, Griqua Town, Kamiesberg,” &c. &c., 
should, we think, be at all times so minute as to present an 
intelligible statement to their readers, of their doings and 
their progresses in those parts, and so conscientious and can- 
did as not to lead them into error. And, albeit, we cannot 
applaud the works now open before us, under either report, we 
have gathered at least enough to spare ourselves and our read- 
ers the personal scrutiny which we are somewhat officiously 
taunted to undertake. Hereafter, when we hear any indivi- 
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dual of either faction boasting like brother Read, at Sheffield, 
of his “ 300,000 Caffre” converts, we shall not hesitate to tell 
him in the words of Mr. Boyce, that he may with equal truth 
claim “300,000 Esquimaux”! (Notes, p. 14, note.) Neither 
care we what solution may be given to the question which 
Mr. Thompson tells us (vol. ii. p. 91) has been raised, as to 
the personal fitness of the actual missionaries in Southern 
Africa, by accusers who state, “that most of them are vulgar 
and uninformed, many of them injudicious, some of them 
immoral ;” and from which he attempts to relieve their as- 
persed body by an argument which admits almost the whole 
of the charges as put forth. “They are generally,” he tells 
us, “ persons of limited education, most of them having ori- 
ginally been common mechanics ; but... where could men of 
refined minds be procured? . . . A few instances of indiscreet, 
or indolent, or immoral persons having been found” among 
his friends, is of no great moment, he argues; and “ imper- 
fections will be found wherever human agents are employed.” 
For our views are higher far; and we assert that the causes 
of ruin are not there where these have placed them; intrinsi- 
cally and inherently they dwell in the very heart’s core of 
unblessed heresy ; for our heavenly Father hath not planted 
it, and therefore its root shall not abide in its own soil; how 
much the less shall it push forth bastard slips deeply into a 
virgin earth! “How shall they preach, unless they were 
sent?” No man doubts that there is in South Africa a rich 
harvest, white and ready for the sickle, but the sickle is not 
for their hands. We give full credit to all that they report 
to us of the “ enquiries after truth,” the “ longings after Sion ;” 
and it is precisely because we do believe it, that we seek to 
interest our religious bodies, full of the spirit of their insti- 
tutes, in this South African mission; that so Sion may be 
brought nearer to the souls who long after her, and their as- 
pirations after the truth may be satiated from Mamertine 
springs gushing miraculously from the Church-crowned rock! 

Such is the actual state of Protestant missions in those 
countries of South Africa, where they have been enabled to 
subsist at all. But there are two powerful nations to the 
northward and westward of these, which are entirely rid of 
these lying prophets, and which are represented as being, 
nevertheless, most anxious for European, and especially Bri- 
tish, alliances, and the lessons in civilization which they will 
carry in their train. These are the Zoulahs, whose territories 
are situated on the east coast, between 27° and 30° 30’ S. 
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latitude, so long governed by the famous Dingaan of Port 
Natal celebrity ; and the Abaka-Zoulahs or Matabilis, their 
kinsmen, although independent and hostile, inhabiting the 
inland tract, which, bordered on the east by Dingaan’s coun- 
try, and on the west by the Bechuanas, Wangkets, and Ba- 
quainas, stretches northward from 27° S. latitude to the 
further side of Capricorn. These last, rivals of the Zoulahs 
of the coast, and ruled by Moselekatse, the greatest conqueror, 
since Chaka’s death, known among the nations of South 
Africa, seem destined to consolidate into a great empire the 
disjointed masses of men wherewith they are surrounded. 
That the late successes of the emigrant boers against Dingaan 
and his successor, which, as yet, are far from compensating 
them for the tremendous defeats which at first marked each 
step of their nomadic trespasses upon the territories of that 
prince and his rival Moselekatse, will break the power of his 
nation, we do not believe. Wasted by the sword of the 
Zoulah king, or the famine and the pestilence which destroyed 
many whom that sword had spared, out of the six thousand 
Dutch African colonists who waited for the conclusion of the 
Caffre war to throw off their allegiance, and found a grazier’s 
commonwealth in the Zoulah territory, and of those who since 
then flocked to join them in the desert, not one half have lived 
to see the end of 1839. As far as they have gone, their heavy 
hoofmarks have been filled with blood; and so long as their 
own veins shall continue unexhausted, thousands of the hearts 
of Afric will drain away the streams of life upon the face of 
their own sunny inheritance. But they will fall: as their 
beginnings were, so is their present, and so will be the closing 
passage of their violent history. The princes, 


“ Whose native kingdom they have dyed in blood,” 


will never forget the past, nor lose the inevitable occasions of 
sudden and sweeping vengeance. The allies, upon whose own 
fair speech and pretended feud with the native princes they 
weakly rely for their salvation from the ruin which their own 
diminished and divided bands cannot avert much longer, will 
betray, at length, these hated enemies to ruinand massacre. And 
Moselekatse, made stronger by the humiliations of the haughty 
Zoulah warriors, unused to fly before an enemy, and flushed 
with the remembrance of his former triumphs over these er- 
rant adventurers from the Cape, by the waters of the Likwa 
and the Nama Hari, bides his time till the fierce onslaught of 
his devoted warriors upon their unguarded ranks shall “slacken 
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the burnin’” of his capital Mosega, and rid his land for ever 
of present marauders, and future competitors. This emigra- 
tion, whose unrivalled absurdity alone can conceal the un- 
principled design for which it_was undertaken, arose chiefly 
from dverish dissatisfaction with the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the alleged scantiness of the compensation-money, 
and from the more humane policy of the colonial government 
in these latter years, which took out of the hands of these 
booby despots the power of wreaking their unbridled wills 
upon the Caffres and the Bushmen ‘of the border. Their 
illegal exportations of their slave apprentices across the colo- 
nial boundary, into their new settlements, intended doubtless 
to evade the jurisdiction of British law, but which is happily 
impracticable, since there is a certain act of parliament ex- 
tending that jurisdiction to the 25th degree of south latitude, 
must be inquired into by the British government: and the 
freedom, which by British law is their’s, and which their out- 
law kidnappers have affected to promise them, must be strictly 
and practically secured for them in enjoyment. Whatever 
the Wesleyans or their vagrant correspondents from Natal may 
say of the mutual happiness of man and master, of the piety 
of these gross livers (Boyce’s Notes, p. 145 )s or the “ generally 
exemplary conduct” of their “servants,” as these slaves are 
prudently styled by them, it is doubly incumbent upon the 
government to look well to this matter, since the same au- 
thority shamelessly acquaints us (p. 157), that the reason why 
“these servants give them very little trouble” is, that “ where 
they find it necessary, they punish offenders without any fear of 
vexatious lawsuits in consequence.” But these strange reasons 
are not their only ones; nor is this great emigration the first 
that the Cape boers have undertaken. “ In 1834,” says Mr. 
Boyce, “1,500 colonists, including women and children, ser- 
vants, &c. were during a part of the year grazing in the Griqua 
country, others in the direction of the banks of the Kei.” 
(p. 141.) And on the 5th November 1834, that humane and 
enlightened friend of the aboriginal nations of his own native 
continent, Captain Stockenstrom, the late lieut.-governor 
of the eastern district, writes to the colonial secretary the 
letter published at pp. 117-123 of the evidence taken by the 
aboriginal committee of the commons’ house, wherein he 
states, that “for the last six years migrations of colonists 
beyond the boundary have recommenced. I have more than 
once ordered them back, and seen the order obeyed; but 
during the last year of my residence in the colony, I again 
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found numbers of these emigrants out of the colony”! This 
tolerably corresponds with the period of the panic excited 
among these most enlightened sons of them of Goreum and 
Leyden, by the news received from England of the passing of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act; whereupon many of these 
boers perpetrated an emigration across the frontier, to escape 
the provisions of a law, designed, as they understood it, to 
coerce them all to abjure their Hollando-Calvinism, and em- 
brace the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church! This motive 
to emigration has, at any rate, long ceased to exist, since the 
later announcement of the English Reform Act being passed 
into a law, did, as is well known, proportionably elevate the 
spirits and the hopes of these adipose theologians, upon the 
notion that it was a law to oblige everybody to join the Dutch 
Reformed Church! However, these successive emigrations 
across the border have so drained the land of the settlers 
of Dutch race, that there is no longer the difficulty that ex- 
isted, as is said, in 1827,* of settling, in good and valuable 
locations many thousands of British and Irish settlers having 
capital, and, what is of more consequence, having enterprise 
and common-sense to boot, such as have not been seen in these 
boers, or their fathers before them. It would be premature, 
at the present moment, to enter more minutely into the gene- 
ral question of our border-policy at the Cape. Involving the 
reviewal of two centuries of European relations with tribes 
existing and tribes extinct, we cannot satisfactorily discuss so 
intricate a question, until Messrs. Moodie and Harding of 
Capetown shall have completed their labours there, and 
brought to a close the interesting compilation of “ Records,” 
which, by authority of the colonial government, they are 
preparing from its archives. Enough has been said, we trust, 
to make us pause before we can believe the writers who main- 
tain that Dingaan is but “a blood-thirsty, crafty, and covetous 
savage ;” and that “the Lion of the North,” Moselekatse, “to 
whom,” as even Captain Harris confesses, “ to whom the de- 
votion of his Matabili warriors almost exceeds belief,” is, not- 
withstanding, only remarkable as a tyrant, “ treacherous, 
oppressive, cruel, and capricious.” That gallant officer whose 
work stands third upon our list, and who _ been induced by 
unsuccessful missionaries from the United States to vituperate 
this king of the Northern Zoulahs in so wholesale a manner, 
has yet, in sundry places, recounted some things concerning 
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that extraordinary personage, which do not altogether square 
with such an opinion. As one instance of this clerical defa- 
mation of the king, we may mention the case of the English 
trader Gibson, who had died of the coast fever in the country, 
north-west of Delagoa Bay, with all his party, one hottentot 
excepted. Moselekatse, hearing of the event, and fearing 
lest a suspicion of his having been murdered should be preju- 
dicial to the commercial intercourse between the British in 
Africa and his subjects, which he is labouring to effect, im- 
mediately despatched a commando, with directions to bring 
the survivor to his presence, from the midst of the hostile 
tribe with whom he dwelt, that his testimony might exonerate 
him of the suspicion. And yet these American missionaries 
had represented to Captain Harris* this murder of the man 
Gibson, with that of all his followers, as one plainest proof of 
the chief’s enormities! Another “proof” also mentioned by 
these disappointed men, and equally germane to the matter, 
was the murder of one of the Captains Sutton and Moultry’s 
followers: but Captain Harris, undismayed by their argu- 
ments, having pursued his way to the royal court at Kapain, 
discovered from Captain Sutton himself that this culprit had 
merited his death, by stealing a musket from the king’s kraal; 
and by an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of Truey, Mosele- 
katse’s favourite concubine! (p. 151.) The only other sources 
whence information as to so remote a country is derived, are 
the hostile boers, and the traders or pedlars who hawk ivory 
to the colony, and small wares to Kapain. One of the latter 
’ credible class of witnesses is mentioned by Harris himself, 
(p. 221) as having, in return for some ivory, contracted to add a 
white wife to the royal Zenana, and as having been frustrated 
of his atrocious purpose at the critical moment when he had 
enticed an unsuspecting farmer, “with his fair vrowe, to the 
very borders of the country, within which a commando was 
in readiness to seize the lady.” Captain Harris, though a 
friend of the missionaries, seems to have been too much ab- 
sorbed in the noble venatorial art, to have paid them 
much attention, although he records the visits he paid to 
all the missionaries in his path, and at Mosega the capital. 
The only novelty he commemorates respecting our old friends 
mentioned in Mr. Thompson’s book, is the precaution they 
generally take at the present time, to house their children 
safely at Capetown, before they will undertake a distant mis- 





* “ Harris’s Expedition,” p. 95. 
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sion among the savages. Their continual desertions from 
their faithful flocks, and their retreats to the colonial territory, 
whenever persecution at home, or invasion from abroad, was 
whispered in their ears, and which, no doubt, gave scandal to 
weak brethren at that time, were nearly always excused by 
the touching appeals which their reverences made in respect 
of these “young olives around their table,” who were the 
companions of their mission. Within a little more than one 
hundred octavo pages of Mr. Thompson’s first volume, we 
ourselves have numbered over no less than four deliberate 
preparations for a removal of the candlestick from hapless 
Kuruman, because Mr. Moffat the missionary and his col- 
leagues had their families with them ; and because they heard 
vague rumours of an invading army of unknown savages, 
called Mantatees; and lastly, because, says Mr. Moffat, 
“ fighting is not my province.” And in fact, the candlestick 
was at last removed into the more-favoured Cape colony, in 
missionary waggons drawn by oxen! (p. 329.) But, even in 
these latter days, though the sucklings are in Capetown, and 
give Captain Harris credentials to their papas, still the wives 
are with the missionaries, and still we hear of preparations for 
instant flight, not to the mountains, but to colonial drost- 
dies; and not because of an actual religious persecution raging 
in the land, but because “ they reasonably dreaded the 
summary vengeance of the exasperated savage,” for political 
offences! Indeed, Moselekatse, who, says Captain Harris, 
(p. 152) “is yet extremely anxious to produce impressions — 
favourable to himself amongst the white people,” made himself 
more obnoxious to the American missionaries among his na- 
tion, “by exacting from his subjects an abject deference, 
little according with American views of tolerance,” than by any 
overt act against these people, whom he seems to have des- 
pised. His real crimes are as follow :— 


“ Although the tyrant had not opposed the establishment of the 
mission, its presence was far from agreeable to him ; and not only 
had he withdrawn himself from Mosega” (his capital city), “ but he 
had also given great annoyance, by interdicting his people from 
entering the service of its members, alleging that they were capable 
of taking care of themselves. Under so despotic (!) a government, 
it is not probable that the Matabili will ever derive much advantage 
from the exhortations of ministers of the gospel, were they even 
better disposed to receive them. In lieu of the reverence to which 
these worthy men were entitled . . . . we not unfrequently observed 
groups of both sexes gazing in at the windows of the mission-houses, 
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as at wild beasts in a menagerie, with every demonstration of merri- 
ment, at the expense. of their inmates: behaviour, which the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the king could not fail to induce on that of 
his subjects.” !!* 


Even Mr. Boyce admits, that these men “ never had any 
prospect of usefulness” during the three months of their 
sojourning in Moselekatse’s country (p. 147, note): and since 
their return into the Cape colony, they themselves have in 
public discourse confessed, that, “ though the people listened 
to them with attention when they explained any of the truths 
of religion, they had no means of keeping their attention fixed.” 
They had not the flowing alb, the cross-imprinted chasuble, 
the wreathing incense, nor the silver sacring-bell: they had 
no priest, no altar, and no sacrifice! What would we not 
give to witness the sensations of these music-loving savages, 
awakened first to the mystic harmonies of the inward life, by 
the Canto fermo of Saint Gregory! The way is now more 
open to us than ever it was. Fearing the king’s vengeance 
for their suspected connivance in the surprisal and the burning 
of his capital by the boers, in the begmning of 1837, they 
fled, unpursued, to his enemy Dingaan, who has since got 
rid of them in astill more summary manner. Untaught by the 
past, they had repeated at Unkunkinglove, the royal capital, 
and against the person of Dingaan, the railing and detracting 
accusations from which Moselekatse had formerly suffered : 
and, from the confused and contradictory accounts which Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Boshofft give of the massacre of Retief’ and 
his companions by Dingaan, who, as the first-named clerey- 
man admits, gave “a very plausible” account of the personal 
apprehensions which occasioned it, we gather, that the English 
Protestant missionaries at that court were implicated in the 
same offences, and to the same degree, with their American 
brethren. And yet he confesses the precautions taken by 
the monarch to secure the lives and properties, not only of 
himself and the other missionaries, but of Englishmen at large, 
and indeed of all but the boers his enemies: “his considera- 
tion and kindness,” his “kind and well-intended regard to his 
feelings as well as safety,” at the very time too that the heavy 
charge of seditious language against that prince, uttered by 
Mr. Owen and the other missionaries in their talk with the 
wives and concubines of the monarch, was hanging over the 





* “ Harris’s Expedition, p. 95. t Boyce’s Notes, 147, 152. 
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heads of all of them! And it is not denied that, “ after a 
mock trial,” as Mr. Boyce (p. 155) chooses to phrase it, in 
which they were fully convicted of this offence, “ Dingaan, 
having extorted a waggon and other presents,” (or, in other 
words, having inflicted fines upon them to that amount) “ per- 
mitted them to depart for Port Natal and the Cape,” being, as 
we must think, lightly dealt with under all the circumstances 
of the case. A few of them had for awhile tarried behind the 
others, and shortly afterwards these, somewhat ostentatiously, 
deputed one of their number to request Dingaan’s leave to 
discontinue the mission. The prince disdainfully acceded to 
the prayer, and his answer and behaviour on that occasion 
have extorted even Captain Harris’s applause. 

“¢Get you gone,’ said the despotic (!) monarch, ‘ and with all 
speed. Had this application not come from yourselves, I must have 
turned you out of the land, learning, as I do, from the girls of my 
family, that ‘ you never speak of me but as a liar and a murderer, 
and are continually praying to heaven for deliverance from so foul 
a villain!’ The ladies of the seraglio, on being summoned into the 
royal presence, did not fail to bear testimony to the flattering en- 
comiums which had been passed on their liege lord by the ‘ white 
teachers,’ who, to the renown of Dingaan be it written, were never- 
theless suffered to depart out of the kingdom, without hindrance or 
molestation.” —p. 373. 


And now to the holy patronage of the heroic martyrs and 
saintly doctors of Africa, to the Cyprians, the Augustines, 
and the Cyrils, and, above all (for far more local, and there- 
fore far more intimate assuredly, must their affectionate and 
sympathetic attachments be still in heaven, as once they were 
on earth), to those illustrious fathers of its Deser/s, who, peo- 
pling these with their recollections, made heaven populous 
with saints, do we commend, in all fervour and all confidence, 
the cause of their countrymen, dwelling in the farthest south, 
and in the shades of death, and in utter ignorance of their 
glories, and of Him in whose holy name and through whose 
outstretched arm they did, by sufferings sore, achieve them : 
and as their prayers ascend for ever and ever, upon the behalf 
of these long-neglected countries, unto Him, so He, in his 
own good time, will answer them! Domine, usquequo ? 

“Da mihi animas!” Such, at this critical time, is, or should 
be, the ery which the Church in Southern Africa uttereth to 
the ears of Catholic Europe. And if the latter have ears to 
hear, let her hear that cry ; and hearing it, let her contribute 
to the Church’s need. She asks for Catholic immigrants 
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before, and far rather than, the alms she so much needeth ! 
Her sainted treasures are unsupplied, her old losses are unre- 
paired, the means of contenting the mendicants of her mercies, 
spiritual and corporeal, are wholly wanting unto her; and, in 
fine, she hath no other wealth than the piety and fiery zeal of 
her gifted bishop and his little band. Yet is her chiefest de- 
mand for souls, rich in the graces of religion,—for stout hearts 
and hardy frames to advance and defend her progress. Let Ire- 
land,—let the continent but pour into her withered veins the 
healthy stream of Europe’s Catholic blood, and in an instant 
her sickly members, palsied now with baleful indifferentism, 
shall arouse themselves as from a death-slumber; and, clothed 
with new strength, restore the sinking fortunes of the Time- 
strife. To-day, occasion waits upon our wish. Do capitalists 
meditate an emigration to the colonies? The boers have for- 
saken the localities they incumbered, and have gone elsewhere 
to vegetate. In 1827, ten thousand settlers might have found 
room in the Cape colony; now, double that number can more 
easily establish themselves. Land, cheapened by this emi- 
gration, and by the dearth of labour, is cheaper than it has 
ever been, cheaper than it soon will be. So many of the most 
eligible locations, abandoned by these senseless boers, are for 
sale at present, that the commodious buildings and improve- 
ments effected upon them by their late owners, are scarcely 
taken into the account either by sellers or by buyers; and 
thus, with no other exception than that of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital towns, we may safely state, upon 
colonial authority, that the price of land ranges from 1s. to 5s. 
per acre, according to quality and situation. If these prices 
are far cheaper than those demanded in any of the colonies in 
Australia, the cost of emigration to the Cape is the half of 
what the Australian voyage will demand. The wine-trade of 
the Cape has essentially declined, by reason of the unaccount- 
able discouragement of Cape wines, produced in 1825, by 
parliamentary interference in favour of those of a foreign soil ; 
and this at a time when the last year’s produce had amounted 
to 1,709,816 gallons of wine, and 201,552 gallons of brandy 
(Martin's Hist. of Southern Africa, 241), and when the pro- 
perty embarked in this trade in England and the colony was 
estimated at 1,905,000/. Yet, in spite of these discouraging 
circumstances, in 1838, as the Cape Calendar for 1840 informs 
us, there were 1,090,528 gallons of wine exported to different 
countries from the Cape. At the time of the reduction of 
the protecting duty, the character of the wine had begun 
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rapidly and. notoriously to improve, and still that marked im- 
—— in the wines of certain vineyards at Stellenbosch, 

rakenstein, and the Paarl, distinguishes the wines reserved 
for consumption within the colony, from those exported for 
the London market. Our experience certainly confirms that 
of Mr. Montgomery Martin, who drank, in the colony, Cape 
Madeira as rich and mellow as the best productions of the 
island of that name, and Cape Pontac as well flavoured as the 
best Burgundy. And we are convinced that this ill-treated 
colony will, with fair play in the English market, and with 
the total reduction of the absurd duty upon importation of its 
wines into English ports, vie successfully with many a wine’ 
country, now enjoying, unjustly, a far better repute.* Yet, 
of the disco ement of the wine trade, the best result has 
been the ehuluilin of capital, which would otherwise have 
been wholly dormant, in a new, and, to say the least of it, an 
equally productive speculation—the wool-trade. The rate of 
increase of their exports since the introduction of Merino 
sheep in 1832, has been seven-fold in six years, ending with 
1838, which is a larger ratio upon the whole than that of the 
colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
during the similar period in the history of their wool-trade. 
We copy from a Colonial document the following tabular 
account of these exports, and their value : 


1832 ove 6,789 Ibs. valued at £ 3,356. 
1836 ove 256,629 ” 13,116. 
1837 eee 351,824 - 22,164. 
1838 eee 490,754 ” 26,627. 


During this period, some considerable allowance, moreover, 
must be made for the embarassments and losses occasioned 
by the formidable Caffre war of 1834-5, now however so 
triumphantly and happily extinguished, that even the possi- 
bility of its recurrence is for ever removed. And this im- 





* Let those who doubt or smile at our assertion, put it to the proof as we 
have done. An order, forwarded direct to Messrs, Ebden & Co., or some other 
Cape Town house equally respectable, will obtain, for the moderate sum of 161. 
the pipe, the best Cape Madeira that Stellenbosch or the Paarl can produce for 
Cape consumption, but which, owing to the unjust disparagement of Cape wines 
in the London market, rarely reaches the Thames. When it does, it is sold to 
British connoisseurs as ape or Madeira, and at adequate prices, while the 
sagacious wine merchants take care to keep in their cellars the worst samples 
of the Cape produce, and to exhibit them in terrorem to enquirers after the best 
sort grown at the Cape! We wish for his own financial credit, that the chan- 
cellor of Her Majesty’s exchequer would make the experiment we suggest. 
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portant trade is steadily progressing in the same arithmetical 
proportion. ‘The following extracts are taken from Martin’s 
History of Southern Africa (pp. 195 and 259). 


“ The good soil of the colony is in considerable quantity; . . . 
the vine, the olive, the aloe, the mulberry, &c. all thrive ; tobacco 
and hemp may be raised to any extent ; hides, ivory, horns, oil, 
gums, &c. are procurable in great abundance. The shores abound 
in every variety of fish, and the country at large in vast flocks of 
cattle, sheep, &c. : in fine wool we may now consider the colony 
as becoming the rival of New South Wales.” ... In Albany, “a 
farm of 6000 acres,” is estimated “at 1s. 6d. the acre,” [or 4501. ]; 
* the government transfer-duty of 4 per cent. at 18/.; buildings, 
or repairs of those already on the farm, 200/.; furniture, 1007. ; 
3000 native ewes at 2s., 300/.; 40 Saxon rams at 12/., 480/.; 
10 do. ewes at 5/., 50/.; a wagon, 45/.; 20 cows at 20s., 20/.; 
12 draught oxen at 30s., 18/.; 4 horses and 4 mares, averaging 6/., 
48/.; total, 17291. To this estimate may be added the annual 
quit-rent, from 3/. to 4/. ; and the annual taxes to about the same 
amount: 2,7001. would be ample, after paying passage-money for 
the family, for the Saxon sheep, and for two head shepherds, and 
would suffice, until returns could be had from the increase of 
flocks, &c.” 


And thus much for the small capitalist. But as to the 
labourer and mechanic, they are demanded generally from 
the East of the colony to the West. In Uitenhage, Albany, 
and the Cape district, predial servants,—and, in Beaufort 
and Uitenhage, domestic servants, are stated by the Cape 
Calendar for 1840, to average 2/. 5s. a-month. Another 
authority, the South African Commercial Advertiser, is in- 
clined to state the average of agricultural or pastoral labour 
at from 9/. to 10/. per annum, besides board and lodging. 
This is certainly very much less than the cipher which we 
have sometimes seen quoted as the Sydney market-price of 
the same commodity. But intending emigrants should re- 
member that wages, nominally high, become wofully reduced 
in their real value, if provisions and other necessaries of life 
are likewise high. ‘They should also remember that, at the 
Cape, they will be, by half the distance, nearer their Euro- 
pean homes, than if, by the payment of twice the passage- 
money, they migrate to the Australias. During twenty 
years before the last great emigration of the Boers, the 
country price of meat was one penny the pound, and of 
wheat 3s. the bushel. And even the enhancement of an 
emigrant’s outlay in these respects, caused by the sudden 
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withdrawal of the flocks and herds of the disaffected Boers 
from the colony, will be speedily made up to him, when he 
himself, from a consumer, becomes a producer. We consider 
these estimates, which we have chiefly derived from the 
talented pen of Mr. Fairbairn, the able editor of the South 
African Advertiser, to err upon the less sanguine side. We 
know that Mr. Cloete’s labourers, in his Constantia vineyard, 
earn about 27s. a-month, and their food and lodging. Ac- 
cording to the affidavits of the labourers of another proprietor, 
Captain Blankenberg, of New Constantia, they received at 
his vineyard daily, besides two bottles of wine, or one good 
meal with coffee, as much as 2s. or 2s. 6d., and even, on one 
occasion, 3s.! Even the “ Caffres, Bechuanas, and Fingoes, 
in Graham’s Town,” according to Mr. Boyce (p. 126), “ are in 
the weekly receipt of wages averaging those of respectable 
labourers in England.” And yet their work is of course 
vastly inferior to that of Europeans; neither would the mis- 
sionary influence over the latter prevent them from hiring 
themselves, at their own pleasure, for longer terms than by 
the day, as it has done with these senseless aborigines, to the 
= distress of their employers, whom the dearth of other 
abour has placed completely at their mercy. As to me- 
chanics, they are in universal request; even Cape Town, the 
capital, is far from being adequately supplied ; and it is im- 

ssible to estimate what exorbitant wages await them in the 
interior. ‘Towards the middle of 1840, a great public meet- 
ing at the Cape unanimously resolved to tempt Irish emigrant 
labourers to visit their shores. This is the only way to touch 
the evil, which is general, demanding the attention of the 
government and the whole community. The former,* so 





* We cannot better illustrate our accusation than by a reference to the de- 
plorable want of good roads in the most valuable districts of the colony. The 
rich garden-district of Stellenbosch, with its dairies and store-farms, is, from 
the want of a good road, nearly useless to the Cape Town residents, and the 
ships in Table Bay, although the distance is but twenty-six miles, A few 
portions of the present beaten track cross some patches of deep white sand ; 
all the rest of the line of road being eT excellent. Yet the Surveyor- 
General, Major Mitchell, whose duty it would be to superintend the work, if 
undertaken by the government, has reported against its practicability, by reason 
of this white sand, although he admits that he has not bored it in any place to 
a greater depth than five feet. The scientific Mr. Darwin, who visited the Ca 
in 1836, most incorrectly states, in the book, to publish which he received, he 
says, 1000/. from the Admiralty, that “the sands have been bored along the whole 
line to the depth of about forty F sae without any success.” (Researches in Geo- 
logy, p. 576.) But all road-makers will tell him, and Major Mitchell, too, that 
it is easier to make a firm road over even the deepest white sand, than a rail- 
road over Chat Moss, or the common country-roads over Irish bogs. And yet 
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supine in all its colonial measures, must yield at last to the 
complaints and the pressure of the latter, and, sooner or later, 
must Mr. Fairbairn’s valuable suggestion be adopted, and 
the present Crown quit rents, and the proceeds of the future 
land sales, be devoted to the purposes of European emigra- 
tion. The Crown quit-rents of 1838 amounted to more than 
15,000/.; and even supposing that the yearly land-fund is 
never to exceed that amount, that alone would suffice to im- 
port annually fifteen hundred labourers from Europe. Among 
Catholic countries, Ireland,—among Irish provinces, Galway, 
—have taken the lead in opening a subscription-fund for the 
relief of all from the pauperism of many, by the emigration 
of the latter. May that example be followed elsewhere! 
And, when the most useful clause in the Irish Poor-Law act, 
the emigration-rating clause, is put in force, the guardians of 
the poor should remember that the Cape needs emigrants, as 
well as the Australias. They may perhaps bethink them- 
selves, too, of the smaller outlay which the South African 
voyage demands, and the solemn trust commended to them, 
not to waste or misapply money so sacred as that which is, 
emphatically, the money of the poor. The same expense to 
their localities will relieve them of a greater number of pau- 
pers through the Cape, than through the more distant coun- 
tries to the eastward of that colony. And these poor Irish- 
men will find a new home within eight weeks’ journey from 
their old one, and, with it the hope of speedier return to their 
still beloved father-land. And, on the other hand, the pious 
Trish ecclesiastics, who labour there, will find themselves a 
hundred-fold repaid for the increase of their duties, by the 
renewed devotion, the freshened Catholicity, engendered 





the foundations of these latter, solid and hard as Irish tourists have always found 
them, are of a simple and cheap construction. A deep bed of heather bushes 
ranged in regular lines, is first laid ;—upon these, coarse gravel mixed slightly 
with loam is heaped, and the summit is covered over with a thick coating of 
macadamised metal,—two trenches being first cut on either side to drain off 
the imprisoned waters. Upon the Cape Flats, these would not be wanted for 
drainage, but would be filled with stones or other consistent solids, and would 
thus support the intervening road-way, by resisting its lateral expansion, when 
compressed. But argumentisalmost superfluous; the inhabitants of the district 
have themselves offered to make the road, and so open Stellenbosch to Cape 
Town and its markets, at their own expense, if government will permit them to 
levy a toll for their own reimbursement. And the government has refused 
them that permission! The consequence is, that to convey 152 gallons of 
wine to the town-merchant, who pays, at the present market-price, 60 rix- 
dollars for the lot upon delivery, the grower must continue to pay the carrier 
20 rix-dollars, or one-third of its value !—(See Major Parlby’s Bred in the 
“ South African Advertiser,” of the 4th March 1840). 
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everywhere by the novel examples of these simple and faith- 
ful men. And, as often as old congregations restored or re- 
cruited, and new ones formed, by these emigrations of Euro- 
pean Catholics, shall offer to the eyes of the government the 
requisite amount of one hundred members in one place, so 
often will new altars raise their heads amid the desert, fraught 
with the pure oblation making the name of its High Priest 
“ great among the Gentiles,” who as yet have known Him 
not. And lastly, by degrees, will be fulfilled, in a better and 
more perfect sense than that wherein he intended it, the 
prediction of the sagacious and observing traveller, whom we 
have so often quoted :* for thus “the place vacated by every 
Dutch farmer will be filled by an industrious peasant; and 
when the colony shall have recovered from the first shock, it 
will be found not to have suffered from the change.” And 
so we shut his book, and close our own remarks, with these 
appropriate last words of comfort and “ Good Hope.” 





Art. II.—1. Historisch-politische Blatter fur das Katholische 
Deutschland. (Historico-political Papers for Catholic Ger- 
many.) Edited by Professor Philips and Dr. Guido Gérres. 
5 vols. from 1838-1840. Munich. 

2. Der Sion. (The Sion.) A Journal edited by Dr. F. 
Herbst, from January to July. Augsburg: 1840. 

3. Der Allgemeine Religions und Kirchenfreund. (The Uni- 
versal Friend of Religion and the Church.) A Journal 
edited by Dr. Beukert. January to July 1840. 

. Der Katholik, herausgegeben von Dr. Weis. Nos. January 
to July 1840. 

. Conversation’s-Lexicon der Gegenwart. (Dictionary of Con- 
versation for the Present Times.) Leipzig: 1840. 

. A Handbook of Travellers for Southern Germany. Murray, 
London: 1838. 

. Ausflug nach Wien und Presburg im Sommer 1839. (Ex- 
cursion to Vienna and Presburg in the Summer of 1839.) 
By Dr. Frederick Hurter. Schaffhausen: 1840. 

8. Social and Political Condit.n of Austria. By G. P. Turn- 

bull, Esq. London: 1839. 
9. Kunst und Kistler in Miinchen. (Art and Artists in 
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Munich.) By J.W. Soltl. (Extracted from the Journal 

The German Pandora.) Stuttgard: 1840. 

10. Miinchener Jahrbicher fur bildende Kunst. (The Munich 
Annals of Imitative Art.) Edited by Dr. Rudolf Marg- 
Leipzig : 1839-40. 

I the first part of this article we shall lay before our 

readers the state of religion and morality in the Catholic 

provinces, principalities, and kingdoms of Southern and West- 
ern Germany ; in the second, the state of public education, 
literature, science, and art therein, dwelling more particularly 
on such, as, from their geographical extent, their political 
importance, and moral and intellectual eminence, are most 
deserving of notice and consideration. These states and pro- 
vinces are Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, the duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the duchy of Nassau, the free city of Frankfort, 
the grand-duchy of Baden, the kingdom of Wunteniing, the 
kingdom of Bavaria, and the German provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire. The moral and intellectual condition of the 
Catholic population in the other parts of the Germanic con- 
federation will claim our attention on some future opportunity. 
when we shall be happy to supply, in regard to the above- 
mentioned states, any omissions which want of space, or im- 
perfect information, may have occasioned. The political state 
of these cities, provinces, and kingdoms, is either not at all, 
or but very cursorily noticed, the subjects treated being quite 
ample enough for the limits of an article. The works, whose 
titles have been given above, are the main authorities for the 
statements we have advanced. But these authorities have 
been compared with other works; some important facts we 
have derived from the oral communications of German friends; 
and others again, particularly as regards Rhenish Prussia, we 
have drawn from our own personal observation. 

We shall now premise a short account of the works, whose 
titles have been prefixed to this article. No. 1 is a widely- 
spread periodical, supported by the most distinguished literati 
of Catholic Germany. It contains most valuable historical 
essays, and affords abundant information on all topics con- 
nected with the state of the Church, politics, and literature 
in Germany. The Sion, and the Friend of Religion, are two 
excellent Bavarian journals, noted for their orthodoxy and 
the copious intelligence they give of ecclesiastical affairs. 
No. 4, Der Katholik, the oldest of the German Catholic pe- 
riodicals, is distinguished for the purity of its principles, and 
the services which, in the worst of times, it has rendered to 
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the Church. No. 5. The Conversation’s-Lewicon is one of the 
ablest organs of the Rationalist party in Germany, and there- 
fore any of its admissions in favour of the Catholic Church 
and its members cannot be regarded by the most prejudiced 
Protestant with suspicion. No. 6, Mr. Murray’s able and 
well-known Handbook for Travellers in Southern Germany, 
evinces, in speaking of Catholics and Catholic usages, more 
liberality and fairness than might be expected in the quarter 
from which it emanates. o. 7, Dr. Hurter’s Excursion 
to Vienna, contains many masterly sketches of the state of 
religion, manners, and science in Austria. The tone of can- 
dour which it breathes, the soundness of its principles, and 
the depth of many of its observations, are worthy the illus- 
trious author of the Life of Innocent III. No. 8, Mr. Turnbull’s 
Social and Political Condition of Austria, is the work of an 
honest, acute, and sensible Englishman, full of judicious re- 
marks and valuable information on the political and com- 
mercial relations of Austria, and, in matters ecclesiastical, 
endeavouring to be as impartial as the early prejudices of 
education, and his ignorance of Catholic dogmas and disci- 
pline, will permit. No. 9 is an interesting essay on the state 
of art in Munich, by a literary gentleman of that city. 
No. 10 is a valuable periodical devoted to the same subject. 
Germany, the most powerful, flourishing, and enlightened 
empire of the middle age, was shaken to its basis by the Re- 
formation. This great event, prepared by the opinions and 
the practical abuses that grew out of the great western schism, 
as well as by the heresies of Wycliffe and Huss, was more 
immediately brought about by the moral relaxation of a large 
portion of the clergy, by the spiritual ignorance to which 
their neglect had abandoned the people, by the degeneracy 
of the scholastic philosophy, the abuse of classical literature, 
and the revolutionary spirit of the German nobility. The 
lava-flood rolled with resistless impetuosity over the north of 
Germany, and threatened to inundate the south. But happily 
in those provinces, which had remained faithful to the Church, 
a prodigious moral reaction took place. Providence raises up 
zealous and learned champions of the faith, the fervour of 
ancient piety revives ; ecclesiastical seminaries are everywhere 
established ; the old universities become informed with a new 
spirit ; and the great society of Jesus in particular, in all the 
elastic vigour of youth, rolls back the tide of religious inno- 
vation. But towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
torpor succeeded to this religious enthusiasm ; and about the 
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middle of the following age, the reception which the schisma- 
tical work of Febronius* on the hierarchy met with among a 
portion of the German clergy, showed how deeply it was in- 
fected by the spirit of the times. Twenty years afterwards 
the three electors of Cologne, Treves, and Mayence, held a 
council at the baths at Ems, where they framed decrees in- 
sulting to the dignity of the Holy See, and dangerous to the 
maintenance of Catholic unity. These schismatical decrees 
called down from the sovereign pontiff a severe censure ; and 
how bitterly did these prelates atone for their culpable at- 
tempts, when seven years afterwards they beheld their territo- 
ries profaned and desolated by a foreign enemy, their subjects 
defeated by or fraternizing with the invader, their palaces 
plundered, their churches desecrated, and themselves driven 
into exile! 

The abolition of the order of the Jesuits had left an im- 
mense void in public education, in the sacred ministry, and 
in ecclesiastical literature; a void which in some places was 
but inadequately supplied by the secular and regular clergy ; 
in others, filled up by the crafty adepts of Jansenism. 

Shortly after the suppression of this order, Joseph IT as- 
cended the imperial throne. Urged on by the innovators, 
and giving way to his own rash, reckless spirit, he trampled 
underfoot the rights of episcopal authority, despoiled the 
Church of a considerable portion of its property, introduced 
the most arbitrary changes in its discipline and liturgy, 
abolished almost all the monasteries, opened the flood-gates 
of a Jansenistical and irreligious press, and all but broke 
communion with the holy see. He was cut off in his full 
career of wickedness, leaving Austria discontented, Hungary 
agitated to its centre, Flanders in open, general insurrection. 

But a divine Nemesis was at hand to punish kings and 
nations for their transgressions, and by the infliction of long 
and direful calamities, to bring them back to a sense of their 
errors. The French revolutionists, after having raised up on 
the ruins of the altar, the throne, and all social order, a 
hideous, bloody, atheistical anarchy, rushed over their fron- 
tiers to ravage Europe with fire and sword, and their still 
more desolating principles. Like the armies of locusts de- 
scribed in holy writ, whatever spot their devasting hordes 
overrun, they there destroyed every green thing. Religion, 





* The capital error of Febronius was to attribute to the pope a mere primacy 
of honour, without a supremacy of jurisdiction. 
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government, science, civilization, are all trampled underfoot. 
Yet there is a circumstance often overlooked in the French 
revolution, that is well entitled to consideration. Like a 
destructive tempest, that while it levels the stateliest trees of 
the forest, often scatters on its wings the seeds of future 
vegetation, this awful revolution, in general so fatal to Catho- 
licism at home and abroad, yet contributes in not a few 
countries towards its wider diffusion. In England, in Ger- 
many, in North America, the emigrant clergy of France, by 
their virtues, resignation, and zeal, dissipated many prejudices, 
reconciled many an erring spirit to the Church, and prepared 
the way for that noble religious regeneration, which is now 
passing under our eyes. In Germany the arms of Napoleon 
introduced the Catholic faith into cities and provinces, where 
for three centuries it had been utterly extirpated. 

The trials and destinies of the German Church from the 
commencement of the French revolution, down to the me- 
morable event of the 20th November 1837—the captivity of 
the archbishop of Cologne—have been portrayed with incom- 
parable truth by the hand of a great master; and long as the 
passage may be, we trust that its bearing on the subject under 
consideration, will be a sufficient apology for its insertion here. 


“Tn this state,” says the illustrious Gérres in his Athanasius, 
“ did the revolution find the clergy of Europe in general, and that 
of Germany in particular. The Lord had permitted that the wild 
wind-storms should be unbound to winnow his barn, and scatter the 
chaff in all parts of the world. The second great spoliation, which 
occurred some centuries after that of which we have been speaking, 
was inflicted on the Church: but this would have been of little 
import, had the guardians and administrators of her treasures been 
found in the hour of trial with that bearing and resolution which 
were necessary for enabling them to resist with courage and firm- 
ness the violation of the better and nobler patrimony confided 

to their keeping. But the previous school, in which the clergy had 
- been trained up, was not of a kind to form characters capable 
of meeting such extraordinary exigencies. Accordingly, that 
occurred which was inevitable: the wolf fell upon the flock, 
and took without resistance all he pleased: the shepherds dis- 
persed and fled, part leaving all in the lurch, part joining with 
the assailant. ‘Sauve qui peut’ was the watch-word: but it 
must be understood that there were many honourable exceptions. 
These, however, as they met with no adequate support, could 
render no considerable service to their cause. The Church was 
thus not merely despoiled of her temporalities, but was fettered, 
mediatized, secularized, and incorporated with the abstract state as 
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one of her subordinate abstractions. It dragged on for years a 
sorrowful existence, protracted from day to day: the springs of 
living water which had once purled around it, crept sluggishly in 
their shallow beds, and seemed on the point of being utterly dried 
up: the vineyard, declared to be a state-domain, began to run wild, 
and sour grapes were growing on its twigs. 

‘“‘ When the worst had gone by, and a species of restoration was 
about to be attempted, then, to speak after a human fashion, the 
state of the German Church was extremely disconsolate. That her 
ancient secular pomp and glory had gone from her, might, indeed, 
have been endured (for her kingdom is not in the midst of frivolity), 
provided only the ancient spirit had not deserted her. But her 
prospects were clouded and cheerless, because the light from above 
glimmered upon her through a greyish mistiness. Those on whose 
heads the fiery tongues of celestial gifts still shone were compara- 
tively few; and it seemed as if the hour of evening approached, 
and night were again to return for a time. Meanwhile Providence 
was watching : the sacred fire still burned in a hidden spot : there 
were still found those who had guarded it with care, and several, 
and then others, came by degrees to enkindle their torches at its 
light. Many, however, who had grown up under the new order of 
things, conceived that this fire from above had, as was now proved, 
not substance enough permanently to maintain its efficacy, so they 
had recourse to science, that it might shine as a lamp to their paths.* 
Science is good, but it must first be penetrated with that celestial 
fire, else it becomes an ignis fatuus that conducts into the wilder- 
ness. Into such a wilderness, in fact, many were led, whose 
Christianity waxed weak in proportion as this learning was imbibed. 
For Christianity has indeed a science, but és not science itself ; it 
is rather an art,—yea, the highest, purest, and noblest of all arts, 
which cannot be exercised without genius. But this genius is not 
bestowed on the intellectual merely—it is imparted to all, and there- 
fore by no means denied to the wise; yet it dwells by preference 
in the simple-minded, and gives them the power to leaven with 
their simple wisdom thousands who are unlearned. As the party 
we have described thought to render in the Church the higher wis- 
dom superfluous by means of the earthly, so otherst took compassion 
on ecclesiastical discipline, and sought to substitute for its high 
asceticism the home-spun morality of the age, or in part the agency 
of the police force. 2 - 7 From this spirit 
have proceeded on one hand the scandals of the anti-celibacy party, 
and on the other, the harlotries of those political churchmen with 
the civil power, in order to bestow on the Church the blessings of 





* Gorres alludes more particularly to the Hermesian party. 
+ Géorres alludes to the anti-celhbacy party in neko, Wurtemburg, and 
Silesia, of whom more hereafter. 
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their police discipline, and other measures of coercion. Amid the 
intellectual dissolution which the first-named error occasioned, and 
the moral dissolution which the other necessarily produced, a so- 
called juste milieu party was formed in the clergy—a party which 
was neither the juste milieu, nor the true and happy medium. The 
most moderate, inoffensive, legally honest folks of this order belong 
to it ; all such persons as detest evil in its excess, shun extremes, 
value peace and tranquillity above all things, and seeking everywhere 
a middle point, suffer themselves to be guided by circumstances, 
while, being neither hot nor cold, they confine themselves to the im- 
mediate circle of their functions. Those who with ancient gravity, 
like the archbishop of Cologne, hold really the happy medium, ap- 
pear to this lukewarm faction, as well as to those between whom 
they oscillate, either as exaggerated idealists who, soaring always 
in the clouds, uselessly strive to realize the impracticable, or as 
wilful, obstinate men, with whom no accommodation is possible, and 
against whom all the hateful passions may be let loose. The con- 
duct of the present chapter of Cologne, so different from that which, 
in Archbishop Gebhard’s time,* saved the archiepiscopal see, as well 
as the behaviour of a portion of the Rhenish clergy towards the 
man who alone has redeemed the honour of the priesthood, and per- 
haps averted from its head the drawn sword of the judge, afford 
irrefragable evidence of the truth of this picture.”—viii. 118-21. 


I. The great event of the 28th November 1837 has pro- 
duced throughout all Germany a strong religious reaction ; 
but nowhere, as we may suppose, is that reaction more evi- 
dent than in the diocese in which that event occurred. Of 
the improvement of religious feeling in the arch-diocese of 
Cologne, as well as in the suffragan one of Treves, we our- 
selves can speak from personal experience, and the testimony 
of enlightened observers. This improvement is evidenced by 
the more frequent attendance of the laity of all classes at 
mass’and at sermons on week-days, as well as sundays and 
holidays,—by the increase in the number of those frequent- 
ing the sacraments of confession and communion,—by the 
new fervour with which processions and other public exer- 
cises of devotion are followed,—finally, by the numbers who 
have recently enrolled themselves in religious confraternities. 
Misfortune has served to knit closer the bonds of union 
among the clergy. Deprived of their venerable prelate, the 
archbishop of Cologne, they have felt the necessity of a more 





* Archbishop Gebhard, at the end of the 18th century, became a Protestant, 
married Agnes of Mansfeld, and after exciting great troubles in the electorate, 
was deposed. 
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cordial cooperation. The majority of ecclesiastics in the dio- 
ceses of Cologne and Treves are sound in doctrine, and 
humbly devoted to the decisions of the Holy See. Even 
the Hermesians, who in these districts are numerous and 
active, and in that of Cologne were supported by the Grand- 
Vicar, M. Hiisgen, and several members of the chapter, 
agree with their orthodox brethren in condemning and dis- 
countenancing the unconditional solemnization of mixed 
marriages. Some members of this party have openly re- 
canted their errors, and submitted to the judgment of the 
Church ; others are evincing a more conciliatory disposition. 
Among the laity, it is acknowledged even by Protestant 
journals, that those members of the Church, formerly luke~- 
warm, are now become zealous and fervent: and that even 
professed infidels, whose attention has been awakened by 
recent events to the consideration of religious matters, have 
been converted to the Catholic faith. 

The peasantry, in particular, throughout Rhenish Prussia, 
and indeed in most parts of Catholic Germany, have preserved 
in all their morning freshness the vivacity of ancient faith, 
and the tenderness of early piety.* Nothing is more pleasin 
than to see, during the octaves of particular feasts, the rw 
processions of neighbouring villages, headed by their respec- 
tive pastors, bearing emblematic banners, and singing in 
devout chorus their simple hymns, enter a town to perform 
their devotions in the church of the saint commemorated. 
Nothing more touching than at “twilight’s hour,” to hear 
the choral harmony of prayer, as groups of peasants with 
rosary in hand, slowly move homewards reciting the Pater- 
noster and Ave-Maria: or, in the noon-tide heat, to see in 
some cool shady recess by the road-side, the countryman 
laying down his burden, like the cares of life, before the 
image of the Madonna and infant Saviour, kneel, and with 
outstretched armst pour forth his soul in earnest prayer ! 

Westphalia is generally esteemed the most uncorrupted 
province in Germany. ‘The physical and moral aspect of 
this country, —its fertility in every species of grain,—its ex- 





* In this point consists the great moral superiority of Catholic Germany over 
France. 

{ Dr. Rock, in his learned and interesting work, the “ Hierurgia,” has no- 
ticed the fact, that the peasants of southern Germany have preserved the custom 
of extending their arms in prayer, which, as is proved by the paintings in the 
Roman catacombs, was observed by the primitive Christians. The same custom 
prevails among the peasantry of western Germany. 
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tensive forests,—its wealthy and powerful nobility,—the 
deep-rooted piety of its inhabitants,—the honest simplicity of 
their character,—their reserved manners,—and their solid 
sense rather than brilliant capacity, offer many points of 
analogy to the people and country of Brittany. A series of 
distinguished pastors and writers, like Furstenberg, Over- 
berg, and Katerkamp, Count Stolberg (who took up his 
residence in this province), the present archbishop of Cologne, 
and his brother the bishop of Miinster, by their writings, as 
well as their pastoral labours, and their direction of the 
public schools and ecclesiastical seminaries, have achieved 
much within the last forty years for upholding in Westphalia 
the integrity of faith and the fervour of ancient picty. 
Although it was here Hermesianism first had its rise, yet in 
this genial atmosphere of faith, this sickly offshoot of the 
Kantian rationalism has never been able to thrive: the West- 
— priests and professors, educated in the doctrines of 

ermes, having for the most part recanted their errors. 
Westphalia, too, has the honour of being the birth-place, 
and the scene of the extraordinary miracles and revelations 
of the greatest religious contemplative of the present age, 
Anna Catherine Emmerich, the nun of Diilmen, of whom 
an account was given in a former number of this Journal. 

The satisfactory state of religion in this province will 
best appear by the following letter from the diocese of 
Paderborn,—a diocese which until lately was not near so well 
administered as that of Miinster. 


“‘ Every day,” says a recent correspondent of the journal Der 
Katholik, “every day we witness, that since the Cologne affair, 
ecclesiastical life has taken a new spring. For many years, Catholic 
zeal, resting, as it does, on justice and right, has never shown such 
courage, energy, and perseverance, as since the imprisonment of the 
archbishop of Cologne. Clergy and laity strive who can surpass 
the other in attachment to their religion and Church. On the 
part of the bishop, the concessions, which from over-indulgence he 
had made, and the consequences whereof were not sufficiently 
weighed (as, among other matters, the Coblenz articles), have been 
worthily redeemed. The earlier advisers, who were but too ready 
to acquiesce in the demands of the government, have been removed ; 
and men of tried courage and prudence now surround the aged pre- 
late. But not content with preserving the faith, our venerable 
bishop exercises on all sides works of charity. * * * * 
The example of the bishop is followed by the inferior clergy. We 
have a priesthood, such as few diocesses can show. It watches 
over the faith, upholds pure doctrine, evinces an ardent, yet tem- 
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pered, zeal in the cause of morality, and unceasingly labours to 
administer consolation on every side. * * The teaching and 
zeal of the clergy produce their happy fruits. * * Every 
morning we find numerous devout souls in the churches, assisting 
at the holy sacrifice. On Sundays and holidays, during the ‘morning 
and afternoon devotions, the churches are filled to overflowing, the 
confessionals are besieged, and many are the guests who approach 
the table of the Lord. All are full of zeal, and even the former 
scoffers are become the most ardent defenders of religion. Oh! 
could Clement Auguste of Cologne, Martin of Posen, and our most 
holy Father in Rome, witness this change for the better, what 
solace would they not feel! The Lord will convert their sorrow 
into joy."—Der Katholik, June 1840: vol. lxxvi. p. 126-7. 


We now come to the mostly Protestant state of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, where we find however one of the strongholds 
of German Catholicity,—the city of Mayence. This city, 
which is a great mart for German Catholic literature, is 
blessed with an excellent clergy, and a very religious popula- 
tion. 

The free city of Frankfort contains about 30,000 Protes- 
tants, 10,000 Jews, and 10,000 Catholics. But the Catho- 
lics, small as they are, include some of the wealthiest and 
most influential families of the city; and the whole body, 
laity and clergy, are distinguished for zeal and piety. Asa 
gentleman of Frankfort assured us, the Catholics of this city, 
though comparatively small in numbers, are of such weight 
and importance, that without their aid and co-operation, no 
great undertaking in affairs of state, art, or science, can 
be carried on. ; 

The duchy of Nassau is nearly equally divided between 
Catholics and Protestants, the lunge numbering 136,053 
souls, and the latter 193,667. The Catholics are under the 
jurisdiction of the see of Limburg, which is at present 
worthily filled by the excellent Dr. William Bausch. Of 
the state of religion in this duchy we are unable to speak, 
except so far as relates to its most beautiful and fertile dis- 
trict, the Rheingau, where, as we have been informed from 
the best authority, the clergy are zealous and exemplary. 
For this blessing, the diocese is indebted to the teaching of 
the Theological Faculty of Giessen, whose influence is now 
as salutary as that of Peyteng (in Breisgau) had been per- 
nicious. 


We now arrive at the grand-duchy of Baden,—the scandal 
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and plague-spot of Catholic Germany. The causes of the 
decline of religion in this grand-duchy, and the neighbouring 
kingdom of Wurtemburg, have been ably traced by a writer 
in Gérres’ Historical Journal. After noticing the policy of 
Napoleon, who, jealous as he was of ecclesiastical authority, 
still left to the bishops a certain degree of freedom in the 
administration of affairs purely ecclesiastical, the writer ob- 
serves :— 


“ In South Germany the case was different. The rich heritage 
of bishoprics, chapters, and monasteries, had mostly fallen to the lot 
of Protestant sovereigns. The bishops died away by degrees ; the 
chapters were dissolved, and, together with their rights, lost all 
their importance and signification. The clergy remained without 
superintendence, without regular union: the territorial system, by 
the extension and rounding off of states, was immediately enforced : 
secular offices, at most filled by truckling churchmen, were estab- 
lished to exercise the privileges wrested from the bishops, who (as 
in the case of Wurtemburg), had often their see in a foreign terri- 
tory. No one dreamt of a reorganization of the Church ; a super- 
ficial illuminism laid hold on the minds of the rising youth; the 
mania of innovation turned all heads ; and to all these disorders the 
universities contributed not a little.”"—Historical and Political Jour- 
nal, vol. ii. p. 545. 


Of this decline of religion in the grand-duchy of Baden, 
the principal cause must be sought for in the university of 
Freyburg in Breisgau, which had formerly been an Austrian 
university, and where, until very recently, the principles of 
Joseph II flourished in all their rank luxuriance. By its 
shallow semi-rationalism, its Febronian maxims of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, the scandalous lives of many of its professors, 
and the bad spirit of the students, this university spread a 
destructive miasma not only through Baden and Wurtemburg, 
but through other states of Catholic Germany. Hence it is 
not surprising that this university should have turned out a 
body of pastors, most neglectful of their duties, ill-affected 
towards the holy see, imbued with doctrines subversive of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and not unfrequently scandalously 
profligate in their conduct. It was in Baden and in Silesia 
that the party, known by the significant appellation of Anti- 
célibataires, who agitated the Church of Sreneey ten years 
ago, and received from his present Holiness such an indignant 
rebuke in the encyclical letter of 1832, found their chief sup- 
port. This party of unworthy ecclesiastics affect an extraordi- 
nary patriotism, clamour for a German liturgy, a German 
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patriarch with a mere nominal dependence on the pope, and 
last, though not least, German wives. In Silesia this party, 
which was active and tolerably numerous, was discountenanced 
by the Prussian government itself, whose political foresight 
in this instance rose superior to its religious fanaticism. ‘The 
Prussian minister told these turbulent innovators, that if they 
wished to remain in the Catholic Church, they must conform 
to its discipline, and obey its chief pastors; for their intrigues 
and cabals tended to disturb the tranquillity of the state. 

In Baden, a powerful party in the chambers, consisting of 
Protestant rationalists and nominal Catholics, had long given 
countenance and encouragement to these ecclesiastics; and 
amid the political commotions of 1830, which brought up so 
many unclean spirits to the surface of society, this clerical 
faction assumed an unwonted degree of boldness and activity. 
But thanks to the better policy of the government, to the 
nomination of an excellent prelate to the archiepiscopal see of 
Freyburg in Breisgau, to the reorganization of the theological 
faculty in the university of that town, and to the generally 
sound spirit of the rural population of Baden, the efforts of 
this cabal have, within the last few years, encountered a 
vigorous resistance. Yet the bad spirit which still pervades 
a large portion of the clergy of this archdiocese may be dis- 
covered from the following facts. The archbishop lately 
rejected a petition for the convocation of a synod, presented 
by this restless faction. This refusal was grounded on the 
gravest motives; partly on the intrigues and misrepresenta- 
tions that had been employed to gain the subscription of some 
of the petitioners, and partly on those principles of turbulent 
innovation that still animate the bulk of the Baden clergy. 
On this refusal, what may our readers suppose was the course 
adopted by these ecclesiastics, who, in the petition to their 
archbishop, affected such zeal for the purity of canonical dis- 
cipline? Did they appeal to the pope? No. They appealed 
to a lay tribunal—the chamber of deputies, whose majority is 
composed of lax Catholics and Protestant rationalists, and 
implored the chamber to force the archbishop to convoke the 
synod!!! Again, it is stated in a journal of the highest 
respectability,* that after the great event of the 20th Novem- 
ber 1837, a conversation was known to occur between some 
Protestant officers and Baden ecclesiastics, when the conduct 
of the archbishop of Cologne was defended by the former 








* “ Historisch-Politische Blitter,” 
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against the attacks of the latter!!! What an utter forgetful- 
ness of every principle of ecclesiastical discipline and subordi- 
nation ! at a total insensibility to every feeling of decorum 
and propriety! We shall not afflict our readers with any 
more details on this painful subject. ‘The hopes of a great 
moral reform in this archdiocese we found on the energy of 
the present prelate, and on the exertions of the new theologi- 
cal faculty, numbering, as it does, among its members, a 
Hirscher, a Staudenmaier, a Hug, men not more eminent 
for their great talents and acquirements, than for their zeal, 
piety, and orthodoxy. 

Another element of regeneration in Baden is the spirit of 
the Catholic nobility, who now see clearly that the moral 
degradation of the priesthood is not only pernicious to religion, 
but detrimental to the stability of the state, and likely to 
bring disgrace and ruin on their own order. From political, 
as well as religious, motives, therefore, this class have seen 
the necessity of aiding the spiritual authorities in bringing 
about a reformation of the clergy. 

In the kingdom of Wurtemburg, the Catholic Church 
stands on a securer footing than in the grand-duchy of 
Baden. The elder members of the clerical body, indeed, are, 
for the most part, as unsound in doctrine and relaxed in con- 
duct as their neighbours; but the young clergy, trained up 
in a better school, give a different example, and are at once 
the hope of the Church, and the ornament of their country. 
This diocese, which is under the bishop of Rottenburg, has 
undergone, in consequence of the better spirit infused fifteen 
years ago into the theological faculty of 'Tiibingen, a partial 
renovation. The illustrious Dr. Mohler, by exhortation and 
example, contributed much to inspire the rising clergy of his 
country with a zeal for the Church, a love for science, and 
the true spirit of their holy vocation. It was in the most 
desolate portion of the vineyard of Christ—in the field where 
the tares and cockles of heresy almost choked the wheat of 
faith, and where that wheat itself was of the sickliest and most 
stunted growth—that Providence raised up this mighty spirit, 
the greatest theologian, perhaps, of modern times, to accom- 
plish a moral regeneration in the priesthood of his own land, 
as well as to give the death-blow to the Protestant heresy. 

Here, as in Baden, episcopal authority is shackled and cir- 
cumscribed on every side: the state exercises the most arbi- 
trary interference in ecclesiastical affairs; and the present 
weak occupant of the see of Rottenburg is not a prelate 

VOL. XI.—NO, XXI. F 
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capable, or willing, to resist these unjust encroachments of 
the civil power. “ Here,” says a correspondent in Philips’s 
and Gérres’ Journal, “ the chapter can scarcely hold a sitting 
without the attendance of a secular councillor, nominated by 
the sovereign; all affairs must be transmitted to Stuttgart, 
and the real administration of the diocese is carried on there 
in a particular department of the ministry.” Although, as 
we have said, by the strenuous exertions of the great theolo- 
gians, a Drey, a Hirscher, and a Mohler, as well as of the 
distinguished canonist, Dr. Lang, neology'and Febronianism 
have been expelled from the seminaries and the seats of 
learning, yet are many of the dignitaries and influential mem- 
bers of the clergy infected with that spirit of false illuminism, 
that, at the commencement of the century, inflicted so much 
mischief on the German Church. Thus, to give an example 
of this spirit;—on the imprisonment of the archbishop of 
Cologne, members of the chapter of the see of Rottenburg 
were heard to say, “the King of Prussia has not pursued the 
right course in respect to the prelate: he ought to have 
packed him in a carriage, sent him to Rome, and delivered 
him over to the pope with these words: ‘ Holy Father! here 
hast thou thine obedient son’”!!!* Can we conceive a more 
atrocious outrage on the part of ecclesiastics, not only 
against the hierarchy and the holy see, but common decency 
itself? Again, in a conversation which occurred between 
some Protestant officers and Catholic ecclesiastics on the great 
event of the 20th November 1837, it is stated positively in 
the journal we have just cited, that the conduct of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne was defended by the former against the 
attacks of the latter!! What a lesson of humiliation, could 
these churchmen have been made sensible to shame! It will 
be a matter of no surprise to some of our readers to learn, 
that not a few of this degenerate priesthood in Baden and 
Wurtemburg have abandoned a Church which they dishonour- 
ed and encumbered, and gone over to Protestantism. 

The bad example of the clergy in Wurtemburg and Baden 
has operated, as may be supposed, most prejudicially on the 
morals of the laity. Hence the increase of illegitimate births 
—the spiritual ignorance and lethargy of the people—the 
religious indifference of the town population—the multiplica- 
tion of crimes. Yet, in both these countries, as we have 
said, a better spirit is rising up among the clergy and the 





* See “ Historisch-Politische Blitter,” vol. ii, p. 553. 
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people. As the traveller passes through them, he often sees 
new crosses erected on the road-side; and those images of the 
Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, which a few years ago had 
been falling into dilapidation, repaired and beautified anew ; 
while the garlands wherewith the hand of rustic piety from 
time to time decorates them, are fit emblems of the reviving 
devotion of the people. 

Bavaria presents, perhaps, more than any other country in 
Europe, the happy union of Church and state. What words 
can do justice to the indefatigable zeal of her present excellent 
monarch, in advancing the cause of religion and virtue? His 
munificent patronage of art and science, we shall have occa- 
sion to point out in a subsequent part of this article: but the 
friends of humanity, and all true sons of the Church, have equal 
reason to bless his generous policy. ‘The care with which he 
selects ecclesiastics to fill the episcopal office, and the pre- 
bendal stalls in his gift; his anxiety to promote the due 
splendour of divine worship; and, among other examples of 
pious liberality, the expense he has incurred, and the efforts 
he has made, to restore the old chaste majestic style of church- 
music; lastly, his successful exertions in founding or restoring 
in his dominions, those religious orders of either sex, devoted 
to the care of the sick, and the education of youth ;—these are 
services that will alone hallow the name of King Lewis of 
Bavaria down to the latest generations. 

On the whole, however, the Bavarian people respond well to 
the generous efforts of their monarch. The inhabitants of Fran- 
conia and Bavaria proper have not been so much exposed to 
the external ravages and the moral corruption of the French 
revolution as those of Rhenish Bavaria and Rhenish Prussia. 
It will naturally be asked, if the moral condition of Bavaria be 
such as we have described, how can we account for the extra- 
ordinary number of illegitimate children in its capital—a num- 
ber amounting to upwards of a third of the population of that 
city? In answer to this, it must be observed, that a pernicious 
law prevails in Bavaria, prohibiting parties to marry, unless 
in possession of a certain amount of property. This law na- 
turally encourages illicit connexions; and its bad effect is 
apparent in the provinces as well as the capital. Among the 
peasantry, examples sometimes occur of a man and woman 
living in a state of concubinage, till such time as by their 
united labours they have earned sufficient money to enable 
them to contract the bonds of lawful wedlock. In the second 
place, there is a very large lying-in hospital at Munich, pro- 
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vided with the best medical attendants, and to which women 
in the family-way repair from a remote distance. Thus a 
large proportion of the illegitimate children born at Munich 
are the offspring of parties who are utter strangers to the 
city.* In the third place, it must be observed, that the mul- 
titude of natural children in a city, though a deplorable 
symptom of the state of morals, is no proof of the greatest 
depravity. In Berlin, for instance, when we even take into 
account its superior amount of population, the number of 
houses of prostitution is considerably greater than at Munich ; 
and this betokens a much deeper moral corruption. Nor is 
this comparison less unfavourable to the former city, when 
we look at the thefts, burglaries, and murders ‘committed in 
it, and which are beyond all proportion more numerous than 
at Munich.t 

As to the state of religion in the provinces of Bavaria, we 
shall take the liberty of making the following extract from 
a letter, which a German friend (a native of Mayence) ad- 
dressed to us two years ago. This gentleman, in order to 
study the manners of the people, travelled mostly on foot 
from Munich to Ratisbon and Passau. 


“ The Bavarians,” he writes, “ are a good-natured people, full of 
religious faith, which is apparent even in those whose conduct is 
not sufficiently strict. I found everywhere on my route great 
piety and devotion; and even those practices which by daily re- 
currence are apt to become insignificant, I saw performed with 
great earnestness and attention. But instead of giving a general 





* It is thus in the town of Bonn: the number of illegitimate children among 
the native population does not exceed one in every twenty-seven; but in conse- 
quence of the great concourse of women who repair thither to receive the benefit 
of medical advice, and enjoy the advantages of a lying-in hospital, the number of 
natural children becomes one in every five. This estimate we have received 
from a German gentleman, who possesses the very best means of certifying its 
correctness, From the same authority, we also learned, that throughout 
Rhenish Prussia the average number of illegitimate children is one in every 
twenty-seven. This calculation, of course, when applied to particular places, 
will be found to vary. Thus in large cities, like Cologne and Dusseldorf, the 
number is one in iy twenty-one; whilerin small towns and villages the 
average estimate given for the whole province would be found much too high. 
There are many villages in Rhenish Prussia, where the scandal of a bastard 
ehild is unknown: and in the country parts generally, an illicit connexion 
entails on the female irreparable disgrace. In the village of Godesberg, near 
Bonn, the pastor of the parish assured us, that in the course of the last seven 
years, there had been but five illegitimate children out of a population of two 
thousand souls, 

+ The former fact, as to the morality of Berlin, we have advanced on the 
statement of a German friend, and the latter fact on the authority of a number 
of the “ Franconian Courier,” which we have mislaid. 
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description, I can better elucidate this matter by a few particulars. 
In every inn (the great ones in the larger towns perhaps excepted) 
you find a large crucifix, and near the door a vessel of holy water, 
wherewith every one coming in or going out blesses himself. But 
what I like still more is the custom of reciting in public the prayer 
of the Angelus Domini, as well as the night prayers together. The 
landlord, or one of his family, repeats the prayers, while the rest of 
the family and all the strangers standing around respond to him. 
Truly there is nothing more delightful than to pass through a vil- 
lage in the evening ; all the bells of the country churches in the 
neighbourhood begin to ring, and from every house you hear the 
harmonious sound of prayer, and you see through the narrow win- 
dows the domestic circle surrounding the father with folded hands. 
These, and many other customs which I observed, increased my 
liking for the Bavarians. I visited also several places of pilgrimage, 
and was much affected by the piety I there witnessed, and by the 
accounts I received from the priests, whom I questioned on the 
subject. The same spirit is found at Munich, but as you may 
imagine, in a capital it cannot evince itself, either with the same 
purity or the same publicity. At the university, you know, there 
are a great number of Protestant professors and students ; for more 
than a fourth part of Bavaria is Protestant. Among the Catholic 
professors and students are many without zeal for their religion, 
but the majority are sound. I may here notice the fact, that many 
of the professors and students recite the angelical salutation even 
in the streets with uncovered heads.” 


So far, our friend. Another friend, who has travelled 
much in Bavaria, assured us, likewise, that it is customa 
in the country inns for the landlord, who always dines wit 
the guests, to say grace before and after meals. 

Thus we see, the manners and customs, as well as the feel- 
ings, of the Bavarian people are deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Catholicism; the old usages of piety are still in all their 
freshness, and, after resisting the shock of the revolutionary 
tempest, which swept with such violence over this region, 
strike their roots ever wider and deeper throughout the land. 

The resuscitation of religion in Bavaria is mainly to be 
ascribed to the enlightened zeal of the bishops and other 
Church dignitaries nominated by the present king; to the re- 
establishment of religious orders and congregations for the 
care of the infirm, and the education of youth of either sex ; 
to the influence of the university of Munich; the example of 
the court; and lastly, to the great Catholic reaction common 
to every part of Germany. 

1. The bishops in the present reign have been invariably 
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selected for their learning, piety, and orthodoxy. Well 
knowing that for many years a spurious neology had infected 
so many of the seats of learning even in Catholic Germany, 
the king has evinced a preference for those ecclesiastics, who 
had gone through their studies in the Collegium Germanicum 
at Rome. This is manifest in the cases of the Count von 
Reisach, bishop of Eichstiidt, and of Dr. Stabl, the recently 
consecrated bishop of Wiirzburg. In an episcopal body so 
distinguished for learning and virtue, it may appear invidious 
to single out any particular example; yet we cannot forbear 
pointing out the young bishop of Eichstiidt, as a prelate in 
every point of view most exemplary. He undertakes fre- 
quent visitations of his diocese, has instituted conferences 
and annual retreats among his clergy, and, after holding be- 
fore them the most urgent exhortations, solicits of them a 
public renewal of their solemn obligations. In the few years 
that he has been appointed to the see, the diocese already 
shows the fruits of his active and enlightened administration. 

2. The restoration of the religious orders in Bavaria, has 
already been productive of the best effects. The orders of 
the Ursulines and English dames have established schools for 
girls in various parts of the country; the restored Benedic- 
tines have been entrusted with the direction of some public 
gymnasia, which in a literary as well as religious point of 
view, are superior* to those directed by secular teachers ; and 
the sons of St. Francis have been again permitted to solace 
the afflicted, edify the faithful by the example of a sublime 
humiliation, and aid the clergy in their ministrations of love.t 

Eleven years ago the blessed order of Sisters of Charity was 
unknown in Bavaria. The king in 1830 requested some of 
the sisterhood at Strasburg to come and settle in his capital ; 
they complied with his request; and now the colony has 
become so flourishing, as to be able to establish branch insti- 
tutions in many cities of the kingdom. The inhabitants of 





* The gymnasium at Munich, by a royal ordinance of the 13th May of the 
year 1840, has been transferred to the Benedictines, who must however follow 
the plan of instruction laid down by the government. The king is now build- 
ing for these Benedictines a magnificent abbey and church, which will be dedi- 
cated to St. Boniface, apostle of the Germans. 

¢ When the late king of Bavaria, at the instigation of his minister Mongelas, 
suppressed the order of Capuchin friars, his present majesty is said to have shed 
tears. By his urgent entreaty, when governor of Salzburg, he was able to 
rescue from the ruthless hands of the spoiler the magnificent Benedictine abbey 
of St. Peter’s, that overhangs the town of Salzburg. 
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every town demand the presence of these tutelary angels; 
but, alas! their wants cannot be yet supplied. 

His Bavarian majesty has also this year introduced into his 
states the religious congregation of ‘‘ Daughters of the Good 
Shepherd,” whose twofold object* is to educate poor children, 
and to afford an asylum to female penitents. This institu- 
tion, which in France has already produced the most salutary 
fruits, will, we trust, be blessed with the like success in 
Bavaria. 

About a year ago the king also sanctioned the establish- 
ment of an association for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith among infidel nations, called after him the “ Ludwig’s 
Verein ;” and out of the proceeds of this association he has, 
by a special ordinance, directed that six thousand florins 
should be yearly transmitted to the Guardians of the Holy 
Sepulchre, who, in consequence of the stoppage of supplies 
from the revolutionized kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
have been plunged into the greatest destitution. The asso- 
ciation is formed on the model of that of Lyons, and has for 
its object the support of the Catholic missions in Asia and 
North America. As it has met with the countenance and 
active encouragement of all the Bavarian bishops, there is 
every probability that this noble institution will take root 
and flourish.t 

King Lewis has for several years been desirous to establish 
in his anion the Society of Jesus, but his generous efforts 
in this respect have been thwarted by an opposition in the 
chamber of deputies, where the leaven of the old spurious 
liberalism from time to time rises to the surface, 

3. The reorganization of the public schools, and above all, 
the establishment of the new university at Munich, have 
been powerful elements for the regeneration of the public 
mind. Down to the year 1825, the last year of the late 
reign, the public schools of Bavaria were mostly in a deplor- 
able condition. We read the following description of the 
state of education in that country in a letter from Germany, 
inserted in an excellent French journal, Le Mémorial Catho- 
lique, for the year 1825. 


“General complaints,” says the writer, “have been raised in 





* The children and the penitents occupy different portions of the conventual 
building, and have no sort of connexion with each other. 

t+ See the “ Historisch-politische Blatter,” vol. y. No. 12; see also the jour- 
nal “ Sion,” May number, 1840, p. 595. 
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Bavaria as to the afflicting state of public education in that country, 
in spite of the enormous sums which had been devoted to it ; and 
even the government itself brought complaints on the subject into 
the very bosom of the Germanic Diet. All sensible men attributed 
that decline of education to the principles and the sentiments of 
those who are at the head of the schools, or who are charged with 
their superintendence. In consequence, the public looked to the 
dismissal of certain superior councillors of studies, to whom Bavaria 
is indebted for so many bad masters, and for so many disciples who 
resemble them. But they were deceived in their expectation. * * * 
We might say, that the men entrusted with the direction of the 
academies and schools of this Catholic country, have made it their 
business to bring discredit on their government in the eyes of 
Europe, and to corrupt the mass of future generations.”—Le Mé- 
morial Catholique, tom. iii. p. 52. 


The bad effects of this corrupt system of education, con- 
tinued for so many years, Bavaria now feels to her cost; yet 
the noble exertions, which for the last fifteen years the pre- 
sent sovereign has made in order to reform the public schools, 
have much tended to mitigate the evil, and to lay the founda- 
tion for a better futurity. The Benedictines, as we have said, 
have been entrusted with the direction of several gymnasia, 
others have been confided to the care of worthy secular eccle- 
siastics, and the general superintendence of public education 
has been given to men of virtue and religion. 

In founding the new university of Munich, king Lewis used 
these memorable words: “I do not wish that my subjects 
should be learned ‘at the cost of religion, nor religious at the 
cost of learning.”* -And the noble between faith and 
science indicated in these words, this university has gone far 
to realize. But to this subject we shall have occasion to re- 
vert, when in the second part of this article we come to treat 
of the intellectual condition of Bavaria. 

4. The recent example of the court of Munich has operated 
powerfully in producing a salutary change in the public mind 
and public manners. Deeply attached as king Lewis has 
ever been to the faith of his ancestors, his life in his youth, 
and even in the first years of his reign, was not of the most 
exemplary kind. But even when carried away by the vio- 
lence of passion, he still preserved an honest heart; he still 
stood up manfully for his Church and its sacred institutions ; 
and an all-merciful Providence hath taken pity on him, and 





* See Francis von Baader’s opening speech in 1826, “ Philosophische 
Schriften,” p. 366. 
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given him the grace in his later manhood to resist the tempta- 
tions of unlawful pleasure. How indefatigable is this monarch 
in the promotion and encouragement of religious and chari- 
table institutions, the reader cannot have failed to notice. No 
less attentive is he to enhance by every means in his power 
the holy pomp and splendour of public worship, while he him- 
self sets the example of the most assiduous attendance at the 
sacred offices of the Church. An eye-witness, who was last 
year present at the solemnities of holy week in Munich, has 
assured us that nothing could exceed the piety with which 
the king and his son went through the touching ceremonies 
of that holy season, particularly the washing the feet of 
twelve poor men, and the kissing of the cross. 

Such an edifying example cannot fail to produce its fruits, 
and we are rejoiced to hear that in the higher classes of 
Munich, where religious indifference and licentiousness of 
manners had for a ha period and to a great extent pre- 
vailed, a striking reform is manifest. 

5. Among the symptoms indicative of a religious regenera- 
tion in Bavaria, there are some peculiar to that country, some 
common to the rest of CatholicGermany. The ecclesiastical 
functions are performed with greater pomp; the religious 
processions are solemnized with extraordinary splendour ; the 
pilgrimages are become more frequent, and are more nu- 
merously attended; and a chaster, severer style of Church 
music has been introduced into public worship.* 

On the whole, Bavaria and Belgium may certainly be held 
up as the two great ramparts of Catholicity in the nineteenth 
century; an honour which, as a German writer has well ob- 
served,t Providence has doubtless bestowed on them, in reward 
of that steadfast attachment to the Church, which in every 
age, and under the most adverse circumstances, they have 
invariably displayed. 

We must now proceed to speak of Austria, and we are 
happy to be able to vindicate its capital from the calumnious 
charges which in England of late years have been not unfre- 
quently brought against it. We shall adduce the testimony 
of two respectable Protestant writers. 


“Vienna,” says the writer of Mr. Murray’s Handbook, “has 





* In the royal choir of Munich, which has been modelled on the papal one 
at Rome, the masses of Palestrina and other great old Italian masters, are sung 
every Sunday in the most oe style. 

t See “ Historisch-politische Blatter.” 
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been proclaimed by many travellers the most dissolute capital in 
Europe, but even in this respect there has been much exaggeration. 
There is at least none of that open display of vice which disgraces 
the capitals of France and England. The streets may be tra- 
versed at all hours by day and night, without encountering disturb- 
ance or annoyance of any kind. And yet the public police are 
neither numerous nor obtrusive. Breaches of the peace are rare, 
cases of drunkenness seldom occur, gaming-houses are unknown, 
yet a corps of 700 men constitutes the whole force of the guardians 
of the peace in the city and suburbs.”—p. 134. 


Let us now hear on this subject the evidence of the illus- 
trious historian of Innocent III, who has recently written the 
instructive and engaging book of travels which stands at the 
head of our article. 


“ A people,” says Dr. Hurter, “ remarkable for decent joyousness 
of character, is ever docile. I am convinced that the records of the 
police, and other criminal courts at Vienna, will not show in the 
course of a whole year so many cases of gross immorality, from 
the most refined knavery down to the most atrocious crimes, as 
those of Paris in the short space of a fortnight. At Vienna cheva- 
liers @industrie and gamins* are alike unknown, at least we never 
heard speak of such ; and that ragout of rogueries, burglaries, suicides, 
and acts of violence towards others, which the Paris journals daily 
serve up to their readers, is an unknown article at Vienna; not 
because the publication of such is forbidden, but because the very 
materials for the article are wanting. In a population of nearly 
350,000 souls, an individual may occasionally be found, who will 
attempt in one of the above-mentioned ways to improve his fortune ; 
an act of fraud or pickpocketing may now and then occur (as on the 
occasion of the blessing the colours of the regiment of the Masters 
of the Teutonic Order, my brother had a silver snuff-box stolen out 
of his pocket), but in the public places, or in walking the streets, 
a man at Vienna never thinks of putting his hands in his pockets 
to secure them against foreign intrusion ; or, in commercial deal- 
ings, of employing a thousand precautions, and yet in despite of 
them seeing himself overreached.”—Hurter’s Excursion to Vienna, 
vol. ii. p. 131-2. 


We have been assured by a distinguished German profes- 
sor, who is well acquainted with Austria, that very many 
examples in its capital of the most edifying piety are to be 
found among the upper classes of society; that some few 
noblemen, notorious for an audacious and frontless libertinism, 





* The Gamins are boys at Paris who go through a regular apprenticeship of 
theft. 
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were on that account not admitted into the fashionable circles, 
and that though among the nobility and opulent bankers and 
merchants the depraved custom of cicisbeism did certainly 
exist, yet it was not prevalent to any considerable extent. 
He added, that on Sundays the churches were crowded with 
persons of all ranks, and that on week-days numbers were 
found assisting at the holy sacrifice of the mass.* His testi- 
mony on this point is also confirmed by Dr. Hurter. 

After noticing the unseemly noise and tumult, which he 
witnessed in the cathedral of St. Stephen’s at the pontifical 
high mass on the feast of the Assumption, and also the little 
devotion he saw displayed at a particular procession at which 
he assisted, this enlightened observer remarks : 


“We should err, were we to draw any general inference from 
these two circumstances. I have in other churches and on other 
occasions beheld more pleasing scenes. Thus in the passage through 
the monastery of St. Michael’s, leading from the Brenner-strasse to 
the Tower, there is a Mount of Olives. J mostly saw the passers- 
by doff their hats before the image of Christ. In other churches, 
even at the low masses, I have observed the greatest quiet and devo- 
tion prevail among the congregation. When, in reference to the 
disorder which prevails in the cathedral of St. Stephen’s, I expressed 
myself in pretty sharp terms to some of my acquaintances, they re- 
plied, that in other churches I should most certainly have witnessed 
the reverse. That disturbance during high-mass, they said, was 
unfortunately an old evil, inherent, as it were, in the cathedral, and 
which was always worse when the archbishop officiated.” Excursion 
to Vienna, vol. i. p. 285. 





* To the piety of the Austrian soldiers stationed in Italy, the Countess de 
Granville, in her delightful work entitled “ Souvenirs de Voyage,” bears the 
following remarkable testimony:—“ The Austrian soldiers possess a faith and 
a piety that do not belong to our time. If a regiment remains twenty-four 
hours at Rome, all are sure to communicate at St. Peter’s. Many water with 
their tears the hand of the priest who administers to them the sacred host. A 
penitentiary observed to me: ‘Count Apponi finds scarcely matter for their ab- 
solution.’—*“ Souvenirs de Voyage,” vol. ii. p. 51, Paris, 1836. As we have no 
reason to believe that the Austrian regiments stationed in Italy are better 
than those quartered in other portions of the empire, what a high idea doth 
this pa give us of the morality and piety of the Austrian army, and of the 

‘ople out of which it has been recruited! Another circumstance strongly 
indicative of the piety of the Austrians, is the liberality with which they have 
contributed to the support of the Catholic missions in North America, The 
Leopoldine institute, established for this purpose, has, as we are assured by 
Dr. Hurter, obtained within the last two or three years no less a sum than 
three hundred thousand florins, or twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. And 
if the Austrian Government, as is apek, will permit its subjects to forward 
their contributions to the Lyons’ Association for the pre agation of the faith, 
ny _— institution may then reckon on a consi erable augmentation in 
its funds. 
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The Austrian government has recently published some 
valuable statistical documents with reference to the population 
of the empire. These details embrace all its provinces, except 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the military frontier-districts. 
From these it appears that out of the population of the whole 
Austrian empire (with the exception of the above-named 
provinces) there were in the year 1836, 812,845 persons born. 
Out of this number there were 733,826 legitimate births, and 
79,019 illegitimate. 

“ This proportion of the legitimate to the illegitimate births,” 
says the Conversations-Lexicon for 1840, “does not appear unfa- 
vourable, when we take into view the dense population of the pro- 
vinces, and the number of cities of great and middle dimension ; 
for, in twenty-one births, there are on an average nineteen legiti- 
mate, and two illegitimate.”—vol. iii. p. 1074. ‘ 

It will be seen by this statistical estimate, that in the 
Austrian empire the proportion of natural children is much 
greater than in Rhenish Prussia. Yet we must remember 
that the latter has but one city, Cologne, whose population, 
amounting to sixty-five thousand souls, can place it among 
cities of the first rank, whereas Austria (even excepting 
the above-named provinces), numbers, with its capital, six 
cities whose population equals or exceeds that of Cologne. 
Thus Vienna contains 350,000 souls: Prague, 107,353; 
Milan, 143,500; Venice, 97,156 ; Trieste, 70,208 ; and Lem- 
berg (in Gallicia), 54,965 souls. 

If the state of religion and morality at Vienna be not as 
satisfactory as we could wish, we must remember that even 
Austria—pacific Austria—has undergone a religious revolu- 
tion, whose effects are still deeply felt, and nowhere more so 
than in her capital. Even in the last years of Maria Theresa, 
the Church was found in a very critical position. A spirit 
of distrust and hostility towards the holy see began to display 
itself in the acts of the government: by the institution of the 
Placet, dangerous encroachments were made on papal and 
episcopal authority ; and the suppression of the order of the 

Jesuits was attended in Austria with more disastrous conse- 
quences than in any other Catholic country, France perhaps 
excepted. In the room of these exemplary, learned, and 
zealous defenders of the Church, the instruction of youth 
and the ministry of the word devolved on men imbued with 
the schismatical and then recently promulgated doctrines of 
Febronius: and before the accession of Joseph IT to the im- 
perial throne, a strong Jansenistical party, according to the 
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observation of the Protestant historian Ranke,* had already 
grown up at Vienna. It is needless to recapitulate all the 
absurd and atrocious ordinances of the last-named sovereign. 
The suppression of almost all the religious orders,—the most 
arbitrary infringement on episcopal rights,—the all but total 
interruption of communication with the holy see,—the most 
puerile as well as insolent alterations of the Catholic liturgy, 
—the appointment of Jansenists and Febronians to places of 
dignity in the Church and the university,—the encourage- 
ment given to irreligious productions,—all clearly revealed 
the emperor’s design to accomplish the enslavement and ulti- 
mate destruction of the Church. The venerable pontiff, 
Pius VI, crosses the Alps to avert the ruin that threatens 
the Catholic cause in Austria. His paternal remonstrances, 
backed by the combined weight of authority, wisdom, and 
virtue, make a momentary impression on the deluded and 
frivolous monarch. But no sooner has the pope returned to 
his dominions, than the emperor resumes his work of destruc- 
tion with redoubled zeal. Austria is on the brink of a schism, 
when the sudden death of Joseph II delivers the Church and 
the empire from incalculable evils. 

The emperor Leopold, witnessing in the French revolu- 
tion the bitter fruits of that false political economy, and of 
those Jansenistical innovations in the Church, which, in Tus- 
cany, he had so zealously encouraged, pursued, on ascending 
the imperial throne, a more moderate policy. During his 
short reign, he repaired some of the mischief wrought by his 
giddy predecessor. But it was reserved for the excellent 
emperor Francis II to modify the infatuated policy of 
Joseph, and to rescue the Church of Austria from the peri- 
lous position in which she had been placed. With the cir- 
cumspect and almost timorous caution peculiar to the house 
of Habsburg, this emperor did not venture on an open and 
formal revocation of the obnoxious edicts of Joseph, but en- 
deavoured to soften, and on many points to prevent, their 
execution.. He appointed pious and learned churchmen to 
the episcopal office, and other ecclesiastical dignities; re- 
moved from the universities the jansenistical and irreligious 
professors, and instituted men of orthodoxy in their room ; 
restored many of the suppressed monasteries, and relaxed the 
oppressive regulations which had been made in regard to all 
religious establishments; prohibited with the most severe 





* See “Die Geschichte der Rémischen Papste,” tom, iii. 
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vigilance the irreligious productions of the press; and in his 
last years, after having withdrawn the jansenistical works 
on canon law, which had long perverted the minds of the 
academic youth, was meditating a concordat with the pope, 
whereby the irreligious legislation of Joseph II was to be 
cancelled, when death surprised him in the generous design. 
During his reign, popular education, which in Austria is so 
excellent, and so widely diffused, was placed in closer con- 
nexion with the Church; the gymnasia or public schools for 
the higher classes were mostly entrusted to the direction of 
the learned and pious congregations of the Piarists and the 
Redemptorists ; the splendid abbeys* of the restored Bene- 
dictines became once more the abodes of piety and erudi- 
tion, and by the excellent scholars they trained, and the 
valuable works they published, maintained unimpaired their 
ancient reputation; while in the Sclavonian, and more re- 
cently in the German provinces of the empire, the Jesuits 
have opened schools, and undertaken the duties of the mi- 
nistry, where, so signally hath Providence blessed their 
labours, that (according to the public journals), in the space 
of a few years, they have converted to the Catholic faith no 
fewer than thirty thousand souls. Yet these various mea- 
sures in favour of religion, which have mostly been taken 
since the peace of 1814, were adopted only by degrees, and 
with extreme circumspection. The tyrannical legislation of 
Joseph II, as we have seen, has not been cancelled ; its iron 
grasp is still oppressively felt in many departments of eccle- 
siastical administration; and the religious indifference of 
many among the upper classes of society, and the unsound- 
ness of doctrine and moral laxity of not a few in the clerical 
order, attest the influence of the anterior epoch of disorder. 
The Austrian clergy has not, like the French, been subjected 
to the fiery ordeal of persecution. The wind-storm which 
the Lord let loose upon France, sifted the chaff from the 
wheat; and all those impure Jansenistical and anti-papal 





* Dr. Hurter gives an extremely interesting account of the Benedictine and 
Augustinian monasteries in Austria. After describing the splendid collections 
of natural history, the superb galleries of paintings, and the extensive and 
magnificent libraries which they contain, he observes:—* In none of these 
establishments doth the learned apparatus merely exist for the sake of ostenta- 
tion; but in each, men are found alike desirous and capable of turning it to ad- 
vantage. Hence it follows, that the stock of books doth not close with a par- 
ticular period, but constantly keeps pace with the current literature; and that 
every one of those orders can show men who have acquired merit and reputa- 
tion by their scientific labours.”—vol. ii. p. 38-9. 
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doctrines, which, like parasitical plants, had in the last cen- 
tury wound round the venerable trunk of the Gallican 
Church,—all those examples of worldly-minded ambition and 
frivolous dissipation, which, like noxious insects, here and 
there blighted its foliage, were brushed away, torn, and 
scattered by the breath of the tempest. Hence, the French 
priesthood, as far as zeal, piety, and purity of conduct are con- 
cerned, may be held up as a pattern of imitation; and even in 
respect to science, when we consider all the disadvantages, diffi- 
culties, and embarrassments which it has to encounter, it has 
made astonishing progress. On the other hand, while this 
course of purification was going onin the Church of France, 
the Austrian clergy was for a long while, and to a consider- 
able extent, imbued with the doctrines of Febronianism, and 
the principles of neology, exposed to the seductions of court 
influence, and hampered in the exercise of its ministry by a 
civil legislation, that checked an active, energetic zeal, im- 
posed a burdensome routine of minute, formal regulations, 
enervated episcopal authority, and evinced an unworthy, un- 
generous distrust and fear of the holy see. Thus the Aus- 
trian censorship, while it proscribes irreligious works, puts 
under its ban likewise books, whose orthodoxy cannot har- 
monize with the spirit of Josephism. THaller’s excellent and 
celebrated work, The Regeneration of Political Science, because 
it contained some just strictures on the despotic ordinances 
of Joseph, was in 1816 forbidden to be published. Professor 
Walter’s admirable Manual of Canon Law, because it fear- 
lessly upholds the spiritual independence of the Church, and 
the prerogatives of the Holy See in their full integrity, is, 
though permitted by the police to be privately sold, not 
allowed to be publicly advertised for sale, or exposed at the 
shop windows; and when used as a text-book in the Univer- 
sities, must undergo certain corrections and modifications 
suited to the genius of the prevailing legislation. From the 
same cause, the celebrated work, Du Pape, by Count Maistre, 
was in 1820 proscribed. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt, that with the enjoy- 
ment of more freedom, the Austrian Church would soon 
accomplish its self-renovation, and aid that religious reaction, 
which, though less intense in Austria than in some other 
Catholic countries, is yet very strong. Thanks to the better 
policy of the late emperor and his successor, to the strenuous 
exertions of an excellent episcopal body,* and to the zealous 





* Mohler, the celebrated theologian of Munich, says,—“ In Austria, the em- 
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co-operation of many among the secular and regular clergy, 
much has been achieved, and more may be yet expected for 
the moral regeneration of the empire. On this subject we 
may appeal to the testimony of Dr. Hurter, who expresses 
himself in the following noble Catholic spirit. 


“ Although,” says he, “theology and canon law be still made 
subservient to the Josephist system ; although in the visitation of 
ecclesiastics, enquiry as to the punctual fulfilment of formal me- 
chanical writings mostly consumes the time, which should be 
devoted to more important questions ; although, perhaps, many 
churchmen have not as yet been able to acquire a clear conception 
of the true position which the Catholic Church should occupy in a 
Catholic state ;—yet the ordinances of the emperor Joseph are now 
far from being enforced to their full extent ; and, in many respects, 
a more equitable practice has prevailed. It is even asserted that 
death surprised the late emperor, while engaged in a project for 
revoking many of the obnoxious edicts of his predecessor. 

“ Meanwhile the event of the 20th November 1837,* has had its 
influence even on Austria. It has been to many an awakening call ; 
and not a few, who seemed to slumber in apathy and lethargy, have 
aroused themselves, and returned to vital consciousness. Ecclesi- 
astics, who had appeared almost to have forgotten that they were 
placed under a bishop, have sought him out again, acknowledged in 
him their superior, to whom they must have recourse for counsel, 
and, in cases of doubt, for solution of difficulties. Indifferentism, 
which so many confound with toleration, is here gradually losing 
ground ; and many young clergymen, we have been assured, are 
by degrees embracing a course, the return to which would, fifty 
years ago, have been numbered among impossibilities.”"—Eacursion 
to Vienna, vol. ii. p. 210-11. 


Of the Austrian clergy, our enlightened Protestant coun- 
tryman Mr. Turnbull, thus speaks :— 


“ Selfishness, pride, and human frailty, may naturally be found 
in the Austrian priesthood also, as in every great corporation of 
men ; but, taken as a body, this clergy, in my opinion, are useful 
and active, estimable and esteemed.”—Social and Political Condi- 
tion of Austria, ¢. iv. p. 87. 


II. We have now come to the second division of our article, 
wherein we propose to speak of the intellectual condition of 
Catholic Germany. We shall commence with Austria and 
conclude with Bavaria. 





peror possesses the right of nomination, and yet we know that an excellent epis- 
copal body exists in that country.”—Mohler’s Aufsiitze, vol. i. p. 110. 
* The imprisonment of the archbishop of Cologne. 
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In his biography of Schlegel, Mr. Robertson thus vindi- 
cates the Austrians from the charges of dulness and ignorance, 
at times so absurdly brought against them in this country :— 


“ Without pretending,” says he, “to any personal knowledge of 
that country, there are, however, a certain number of admitted and 
well-attested facts, which prove that however inferior in mental 
cultivation Austria may be to some other states of Catholic, as well 
as Protestant, Germany, she yet holds a distinguished place in 
literature and science. The very general diffusion of popular edu- 
cation in that country—the great success with which all the arts 
and sciences connected with industry are cultivated—the admirable 
organization of its medical board—the distinguished physicians, 
theoretical as well as practical, whom it has produced—the great 
attention bestowed on strategy and the sciences subservient to it— 
the excellence to which the histrionic art has there attained—the 
universal passion for music, and the unrivalled degree of perfection 
the art has there reached—the acknowledged superiority of the 
Quarterly Review of Vienna (the Wiener Jahrbiicher)—lastly, the 
favour, countenance, and encouragement extended by the Austrian 
public to the oral lectures and published writings of the eminent 
literary characters, whether natives or foreigners, who for the last 
thirty years have thrown such a glory over their capital—all these 
incontrovertible facts, I say, prove this people to have reached an 
advanced stage of intellectual refinement. So far from finding 
among the Viennese that Boeotian dulness, of which we sometimes 
hear them accused, A. W. Schlegel (and his testimony is impartial, 
for he is neither a native nor resident of Austria) confesses that he 
discovered in them great aptness of intelligence, a keen relish for 
the beauties of poetry, and much of the vivacity of the southern 
temperament.”* 


This vindication of the Austrians, by the above-named 
Catholic writer, is corroborated in every point by the con- 
current testimony of distinguished Protestant travellers ; and 
as we understand that in his book on Styria, which we have 
not yet perused, that very dogmatical personage, Captain 
Basil Hall, has repeated against Austria the accusation of 
ignorance, we deem it just and expedient to adduce their 
evidence. 

So far back as the year 1793, the illustrious Protestant 
historian of Switzerland, John von Miiller, after having made 
a tour through the archduchy of Austria, writes thus to a 
friend: “ I know no country where the degree of enlightenment 





* See Memoir of Frederick von Schlegel, prefixed to his “ Philosophy of 
History,” p. 38 ; London, 1835. 
VOL, XI.—NO., XXI. G 
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among the peasantry, where the civilization, the prosperity, 
the joviality of character, have pleased me so much as in this, 
and have appeared so exactly what it ought to be. Observe, 
I speak of the archduchy ; the other provinces I will see by 
degrees.” * 


* Tt has been the fate of Austria hitherto,” says the intelligent 
author of the Hand-Book for Travellers in Southern Germany, 
“to have been described almost exclusively by travellers, who have 
taken a prejudiced and one-sided view of her government and in- 
stitutions, and who have not even done justice to the beauties of the 
country, the flourishing condition of her manufactures, the bravery 
and loyal spirit of her inhabitants, and the happy condition of the 
majority of the population. In stigmatizing the government as the 
most tyrannical of despotisms, they have overlooked the fact, that 
the subjects living under it, especially the lower orders, are the 
most contented and joyous in Europe, because actually the best off 
in worldly matters, the least taxed or oppressed by fiscal burthens 
of any kind. They have represented Austria as a land of darkness 
and ignorance, as the Beeotia of Europe, forgetting that education is 
more widely extended among the common people than in any other 
country of Europe, except Prussia, and this entirely by the govern- 
ment itself ; for the Austrian rulers turned their attention to this 
subject earlier than those of most other countries, and have been 
ceaselessly employed for the last century in establishing schools in 
every part of their dominions. The Englishman may learn with 
surprise, and no little shame, that the number of persons who can 
read, write, and understand the elements of arithmetic, is beyond 
comparison greater in the hereditary states of Austria, than in his 
own enlightened country, or in France.”—p. 114. 


This testimony as to popular education in Austria, is con- 
firmed by the declaration of a writer who has bestowed con- 
siderable attention on the subject; and who has recently 
written a work on the state of the elementary and higher 
schools in Austria and Bohemia. 

“ The Austrian system of popular education,” says Dr. Kroger, 
the Protestant catechist of a public gymnasium in Hamburgh, “has 
reached a high pitch of excellence, and contains many admirable 
elements, whereof the exact use cannot fail to accomplish the object 
intended, and admits of a further development.”t 


Dr. Hurter also bears witness to the excellent organization 





* See vol. v. of Miiller’s works, p. 436. Letter, dated Vienna, 13th Sep- 
tember 1793. 

+ Reise nach Bohmen und Oestreich, in besondere bezichung auf das niedere 
und héhere Unterrichts-wesen, vol. ii. p. 193; 1840. 
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of the popular schools in Austria. He observes that the 
ordinances relative to the institution of schools, attendance of 
the children, and the subjects of instruction, are ample enough 
without trenching on the rights and conveniences of domestic 
life, whereby they are converted into instruments of intolerable 
tyranny to the parents, rather than of benefit to the children.* 

If popular education in Austria is constituted on such an 
excellent basis, and is so widely diffused, the technical and 
mechanical schools which are established in all the great cities 
of the empire, and are designed for the instruction of those 
destined for trades, manufactures, and commerce, are equally 
deserving of admiration. 

“ From its peculiar bent to the useful and the practical,” says 
Dr. Kroger, “ the Austrian government has encouraged, cherished, 
and protected, with marked predilection, these technical schools ; 
so that it would not be easy to find in any other country more mag- 
nificent establishments, and a more systematic education for this 
purpose.” t 

After stating that in a higher sort of these schools, called 
by the Germans Real-schulen, instruction is given in commer- 
cial science, in the laws of exchange, in book-keeping, in the 
history of art, in chemistry, in languages, according to the 
future destination of the pupils, Dr. Hurter justly observes:— 

“ It is certainly to these mostly very well-conducted establish- 
ments we must ascribe the fact, that in Austria arts, manufactures, 
trades, and whatever may be enumerated under this head, have 
attained to so high a pitch of perfection, and that able men are to 
be found in every branch of productive skill. The articles that 
issue from the workshops of the higher manufacturers combine 
utility with the utmost finish of execution, in a degree not anywhere 
surpassed. We need only look at the greater or smaller expositions 
of provincial industry ; we need only cast a glance at the ware- 
houses of the drapers, who sell more particularly native stuffs ; or 
at the splendid shops of the silversmiths, jewellers, watchmakers, 
and the like, to convince ourselves of the truth of this assertion.” 
—Excursion to Vienna, vol. ii. p. 48. 


The gymnasia, or public grammar academies of Austria, 
have not arrived at the same degree of excellence as the 
elementary, commercial, and mechanical schools. ‘The same 
laudable attention, indeed, as Dr. Hurter testifies, is paid in 
all these establishments to religious education and the exercise 





* Excursion to Vienna, vol. ii. p. 41. 
t Reise nach Oestreich und Béhmen, vol. ii. 
G2 
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of piety ; the moral conduct of the students is superintended 
with the utmost vigilance; but too much time is allotted to 
recreation,* and some important parts of classical instruction 
are not adequately encouraged. Thus in the second class of 
humanities, if the student, who must at least be eighteen 
years of age, be required to devote ten hours a week to the 
study of Latin, he is not obliged to give more than two to 
that of Greek; a time evidently insufficient for the acqui- 
sition of that very difficult language. The Austrian gym- 
nasia seem to have fallen into an error the reverse of the 
Prussian. In the latter the minds of the pupils are over- 
loaded ; an adequate scope is not afforded to the free exercise 
of the mental powers, nor sufficient time allotted for bodily 
recreation.t But in the former the indolence and carelessness 





* In these gymnasia there are but two hours in the forenoon, and two hours 
in the afternoon, devoted to instruction. The whole of Thursday and the half 
of Tuesday in every week are holidays. The long vacation extends from 1st 
September to 3d November. 

f It is really frightful to see the number and variety of subjects in which a 
Prussian student is examined prior to leaving the gymnasium, and to his matri- 
culation in the University. The pupil, who is generally from nineteen to 
twenty years of age, has to undergo before the commissioners an examination 
that frequently lasts three whole days. He has, within a given number of hours, 
in the presence of the commissioners, to write two rhetorical essays in German 
and Latin, as also exercises in the French and Greek languages. He is then 
expected to translate at sight any passages given him in Cicero’s Treatise de 
Oratore, and in one or more of his orations, in Virgil, in Horace’s odes, and 
the Agricola or Germania of Tacitus. In Greek,—Homer’s Iliad, Herodotus, 
some of Demosthenes’ orations, one or two tragedies of a Greek dramatist, the 
Greek metrical system, and one of the easier treatises of Plato are the subjects 
of examination. Logic,—a summary history of philosophy, an analysis of the 
more celebrated metaphysical systems ; mathematics,—including algebra, geo- 
metry, conic sections, and the differential calculus, natural history and me- 
chanics, form successively the subjects of examination. Questions out of ancient 
and modern geography, ancient history, the history of the middle age and 
modern times, according to the compilations used in the schools, are then 
proposed to the pupil. Lastly, he is then questioned in religion, according to 
a larger philosophic catechism, and in Biblical history and Church history, 
according to the manuals in use. If he be designed for the Church, or intend 
to — philosophy as a study, he is expected to know Hebrew grammar, 
and to be able to translate one chapter of Genesis from the original. 

What will be the fruits of this system of education, which was first established 
in the Prussian dominions in the year 1819, time alone will be able to show. 
In the meantime, it may not be improper to observe that all the great writers 
and scholars, —a and naturalists of Germany were brought up under 
a less artificial system of education. Many distinguished German professors, 
and among others the celebrated Niebuhr, deprecated this system as alike 
injurious to a favourable development of the bodily and mental powers of the 

upil. The Prussian government, yielding somewhat to their remonstrances, 
has, without revoking the ordinance of 1819, so far modified its workings, as to 
leave to the choice of the pupil in the higher classes, whether he will make 
the classics, or the mathematics and the physical sciences, the principal subject 
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inherent in youth are not sufficiently guarded against, and 
too great freedom is accorded to the natural inclination and 
taste of the pupil. The Bavarian public schools seem to have 
hit upon the happy medium between the remissness of the 
Austrian and the excessive severity of the Prussian method 
of instruction.* 

The Austrian universities have a character quite distinct 
from those of the rest of Germany, and are alike devoid of 
many of their excellencies and exempt from their defects. In 
respect to academic discipline they have a decided superiority 
over the sister institutions in the other German states. In 
all of them duelling is a thing unknown. The Burschenschaft, 
the Tugend-Bund, and other secret societies of students, with 
their long beards, their fantastic dresses, their renowning, and 
the like, are equally unheard of; nor have the Austrian stu- 
dents ever been engaged in those political conspiracies, and 
revolutionary plots, wherein students of other German uni- 
versities have often been deeply implicated.t 

In regard to instruction the university of Vienna still 
asserts its ancient reputation in the faculty of medicine, in the 
exact sciences, and in the technical arts.{ From all parts of 
Germany students flock to Vienna, to avail themselves of the 
excellent medical instruction and medical establishments to 
be found in that capital. The technical instruction imparted 
in the mechanics’ schools is here completed, and with what 
degree of success Hurter has already told us. The exact 
sciences are so well taught in the University, in the Poly- 
technic Institution, and in the Academy of Engineers, at 
Vienna, that Austria is now allowed to possess the most 
efficient and best informed corps of artillery officers, and civil 
and military engineers, in all Europe.§ 





of pursuit; and to subject him accordingly to a less strict examination in that 
study which he has made subordinate. It was high time, indeed, to make 
some such change, when parents complained that their children became some- 
times, from excessive study, hypochondriacs at fourteen; when an instance 
occurred of a youth having never once gone to bed for the whole month prior 
to his examination; and when, as a German gentleman has assured us, his 
own son, and other youths with whom he was acquainted, in the last year of 
their gymnasial studies, seldom could retire to rest before twelve or one o'clock, 
and then were compelled to rise at five in the morning. The system is yet 
much too harsh ; and further relaxations are expected. 

* Mr. Wyse, late member for Waterford, a high authority in matters of edu- 
cation, after a careful investigation of the Prussian and Bavarian gymnasia, 
gives, we understand, the preference to the latter. 

See “ Hurter,” vol. ii. p. 57. 

{ “The University of Vienna,” says the Hand-book, “is celebrated over 
the Continent, as a school of medicine.”—p. 151. 

§ Of the academy of engineers, where history, the classical and modern lan- 
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The Austrian universities are not, however, as favourable 
to the promotion of the moral as of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. History is sadly neglected, the lectures 
seldom extending beyond the Christian era; and yet, as 
Hurter observes, no people has less reason to dread the voice 
of history than the Austrian nation.* Philosophy, also, does 
not meet with becoming encouragement; though the writings 
of the great Catholic philosophers, F. Schlegel, Gunther, and 
Papst, have done much to arouse the attention of the Austrian 
public to high speculative enquiry. Theology cannot be ex- 
pounded in any other but the Latin language; a rule which 
is attended with two very great disadvantages. First, it dis- 
accustoms the student to the treatment of theological subjects 
in his mother tongue; whereby his later exertions for the 
defence and promulgation of the truth, from the pulpit and 
by the press, are of course rendered less efficient. Secondly, 
a dead language tends to cramp genius in the expression 
of its feelings and ideas; and the Latin, in particular, is not 
a favourable instrument for the transmission of philosophic 
truths. So sensible were the ancient schoolmen of this fact, 
that they were compelled to recast the Latin language to 
render it a fitting medium of philosophy. And it would be 
a task of enormous difficulty, not to say impossibility, to pro- 
pound and enforce the doctrines, or combat the errors, of the 
various modern metaphysical systems of Germany in the old 
classical Latin. How much, for example, would Professor 
Klee’s admirable compendium of dogmatic theology have lost, 
had it been written in Latin instead of German! Hence this 
confined method, as well as the comparative neglect of phi- 
losophic studies, renders the Austrian school of theology 
inferior to the Swabian, the Rhenish, and the Bavarian. But 
Austria possesses excellent divines, who have treated with 
signal success the various departments of moral and dogmatic 
theology, biblical exegesis, ecclesiastical history, and canon 
law. And we have reason to know that the number of dis- 
tinguished professors in the sacred as well as profane sciences, 
is greater in that country than the works which issue from 
the press would lead us to conclude. 





guages, are as well taught as the military sciences, Hurter says,—“‘ Whether 
we consider the efforts made to give to the pupils the highest degree of mental 
culture, or the excellent measures taken for preserving morality and order, we 
may convince ourselves from a perusal of the prospectus of the constitution of 
this imperial academy, that it leaves in either respect nothing to be desired.” — 
Excursion to Vienna, vol. i. p. 271. 

* See “ Hurter,” vol. ii. p. 59. 
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There are two other great defects in the system and prac- 
tice of the Austrian universities. In the first place, every 
professor is obliged to make some work approved of by the 
government the basis of his lectures. This restraint, however 
well intended, is too feeble to prevent the inculcation of false 
doctrines, while it checks the activity and damps the ardour 
of genius. Secondly, no foreigner can hold a professorial 
chair, nor even be admitted to a doctor’s degree in these 
universities: a regulation as illiberal and unjust as it is 
unwise; and which is not only contrary to the practice pre- 
vailing in the other German states, but directly opposed to 
the statutes and the spirit of the old Catholic universities of 
the middle age. 

So much for Austrian education, which we have now ex- 
amined in all its degrees, from the highest to the lowest. 
The importance of the subject, and the prejudices which we 
had to remove, have occasioned our remarks to swell to a 
greater length than we had designed. It now remains for us 
to speak of the state of literature, science, and art, in the 
German provinces of this great empire. 

Of the capital the author of the Handbook thus expresses 
himself :— 


“‘ Those,” says he, “ who have heard Austria described as the 
Beotia of Europe, will be surprised to learn that it contains a 
numerous literary society, boasting the distinguished names of Von 
Hammer (now Baron Purgstall), the orientalist and historian ; 
Grillparzer, the dramatist ; Mailath, the historian ; Caroline Pichler, 
the novelist; Deinhardstein, Zedlitz, and other poets; Littrow, the 
astronomer ; Mohs, the mineralogist ; Balbi, the statist ; and Jaquin, 
the botanist; together with many others sufficiently numerous to 
give a tone to the higher circles of society. The upper classes, 
indeed, are eminently accomplished ; French, English, and Italian 
are so commonly spoken as almost to supersede the native German; 
which, by theSway, is at Vienna a very barbarous patois.* 

“In the patronage bestowed upon art and science by persons of 
rank and wealth, from the emperor downwards, and in the number 
of galleries and collections, public and private, Vienna yields to no 
capital in Europe.”——Hand-Book, p. 134-5. 


As far back as the year 1802, the rationalist Gerning, in 
his travels through Austria, remarked, that since the time of 








* In confirmation of this writer’s assertion, a Belgian nobleman, who has 
passed many years in Austria, has assured us, that at Vienna you frequently 
meet with ladies speaking two or three languages with the greatest fluency and 
elegance, and at the same time highly accomplished in music and drawing. 
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Joseph the arts and sciences flourish in Vienna.* Schneller, 
a writer of the same stamp, in his History of Austria, speak- 
ing of the state of that country since the peace of 1814, 
observes :-— 

* That the sciences have there received, by means of large col- 
lections and institutions of various kinds, great development. In 
Styria, they were indebted to the Archduke John for the rich 
Johanneum at Gritz, and to the emperor for the restoration of the 
ancient university ; yet were they much impeded in the freedom of 
their progress, as the censorship restricted the circulation of many 
books, and interdicted wholly or in part the printing of learned 
works, so that many an excellent writer would not submit to the 
mutilation or disfigurement of his productions. Yet many excel- 
lent writings appeared.” He adds :—“ the liberal sciences remained 
stationary ;| though the exact sciences were cultivated with great 
success.” ‘ 


The Conversations-Lexicon, after complaining of the con- 
tinued severity of the Austrian Censorship, confesses,— 

“ That the greater the encouragement given by the government 
to mediocrity, and the greater its efforts to maintain an intellectual 
prohibitive system in Austria, the more deserving of our esteem is 
the continued progress of mental culture among the better classes 
of the population, who, in despite of all this literary blockading, 
know how to obtain, and turn to account, all the valuable pro- 
ductions of science.” —V ol. iii. p. 1094, Conversations-Lexicon for 
1840. 

The passage last-cited leads us to say a few words on the 
Austrian censorship. The German diet recommended that 
only newspapers and small pamphlets should be subjected to 
the censorship, and that larger works should be exempted 
from its control. This distinction is practically enforced in 
the states of Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, Wurtemburg, and 
Bavaria. In Prussia and Austria all productions of the press, 
of whatever kind, size, or form, must be submitted to the 
censorship. It is said to be the intention of the new king of 
Prussia to accord greater freedom to the periodical press, and 
to emancipate works of learning and science from the control 
of the censor. In Austria the censorship is peculiarly rigid ; 
and, as we had before occasion to observe, exerts a prejudicial 
influence on Catholic literature. While in Prussia the im- 





* Reise durch Oestrich und Italien, von J. Gerning, part i. p. 79. 

+ This is a gross exaggeration. 

t Geschichte von Oestrich und Steiremark von Schneller, vol. iv. p. 118-20; 
Dresden, 1828. 
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primatur of the censor is necessary only to the publication, 
and not to the printing, of the work, in Austria the manu- 
script must be first submitted to his inspection ; and the con- 
sequences of the latter regulation are a delay and incon- 
venience three times greater than in the former case. The 
manuscript of the unfortunate author, as we have been in- 
formed from a credible source, is sometimes retained a year 
or eighteen months in the bureau of the censor; a delay that 
must in many cases weaken and impair the freshness of his 
allusions, and the point of his observations. Disgusted and 
discouraged by this state of things, literary men, that would 
have conferred honour and advantage on their country, have 
remained either silent or relaxed their exertions. 

In respect to the daily press, Hurter observes that the 
rigour of the Austrian censorship has been much exaggerated. 
It is only the most violent revolutionary journals of foreign 
countries that are prohibited.* The Allgemeine Zeitung, which 
contains the pro and the contra on all the political questions of 
the day, enjoys the widest and most unlimited circulation in 
Austria. 

The liberty of the press, when not subjected to those re- 
strictions which the majesty of religion,t moral decorum, 
social order, domestic peace, and private honour imperiously 
demand, becomes the most deadly corrosive of society that it 
is possible to imagine. But, on the other hand, we must 
regret that Austria, distrusting the energies of the human 
mind itself, should show so little confidence in the power of 
truth; and instead of looking to the Church for the best safe- 
guard against erroneous doctrines, should so much trust to 
the efficacy of mere physical restraints. 

In the arts, Austria is allowed by common consent to have 
attained a high eminence. At the commencement of the 
century, Gerning writes, “that for several decads past there 
had sprung up in Austria many excellent institutions of 
instruction in the imitative arts, and that these continued to 
flourish ever more and more.”{ The Conversations-Lexicon, 
for the present year, observes :— 





* The “Edinburgh Review” once asserted that it was proscribed by the 
Austrian government. This assertion Mr. Hawkins, in his work on Germany, 
pleasantly enough refutes, by saying, that the very number wherein that pas- 
sage was contained, he read in the Commented Coffee-house of Vienna, 

t+ This expression is here used without prejudice to the freedom of fair and 
decent controversy in religious matters, in those countries where different 
religious creeds prevail. 

t Reise durch Oestrich und Italien, part i. p. 98. 
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“ That if science in Austria be cherished but with a step-dame 
care, art on the other hand receives the most liberal encouragement; 
and if the revenues of the state have not been employed, yet the 
privy purse of several members of the Imperial family, the impulse 
which their example has communicated to the wealthy nobility, and 
the efforts of private associations for the promotion of music, 
painting, and sculpture, have called into existence many a treasure 
of art, and furnished to many a talent the opportunities of education 
and exercise. It is only in monumental architecture that little has 
been achieved, for, in recent times, Vienna, to say nothing of the 
provincial cities, has (excepting the Tower-gate), nothing to show 
that can compare with the public edifices of Munich, and even of 
Berlin.” —Vol. iii. p. 1094. 


To the character of the Vienna stage Dr. Hurter bears the 
following honourable testimony :— 


“ The Burg theatre,” says he, “is perhaps the most perfect stage 
in Germany..... The German language is here spoken with an 
elegance, such as perhaps is only to be found in the most refined 
circles of Dresden. It is only in this theatre we can learn to know 
what the stage is competent to effect, and in the exquisite enjoyment 
of art, the recollection that we are in a theatre totally vanishes. 
The action passes before our eyes with the most complete reality.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 75-6. 


Such are the excellencies and the defects in the state of 
Austrian education, science and art, according to the evidence 
of writers whose judgment neither national feelings nor reli- 
gious and political principles could bias in favour of Austria. 
Whether that country be the Beotia which the acute optics 
of Mr. Russell discovered fifteen years ago, in the heart of 
Germany, we now leave it to our readers to decide. 

It was our intention, as order required, to insert here an 
account of the state of education, science, and art, in Rhenish 
Prussia, Westphalia, and the Catholic parts of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Baden, and Wurtemburg; but the space which the 
intellectual condition of Austria has occupied in these pages, 
compels us to defer to another opportunity this portion of 
our subject. 

We now come to speak of the state of education, science, 
and art in Bavaria; a country which in intellectual cultiva- 
tion yields to no other in Germany. 

In the great Catholic regeneration, which began in Ger- 
many in the middle of the sixteenth century, Bavaria took 
an honourable part. The Jesuits, who were so instrumental 
in checking the progress of the Reformation in southern Ger- 
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many, found here the warmest protection and encouragement. 
But the miseries, devastations, and bloodshed, which in the 
thirty years’ war overwhelmed Bavaria, threw her, like the 
rest of Germany, into a state of mental and physical ex- 
haustion: while the dread of the Protestant doctrines, that 
so much infected the German literature, induced her princes, 
unwisely, to neglect the encouragement of letters. It was 
not till about the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
elector Maximilian, by the establishment of the academy of 
sciences, by the oye he gave to men of learning, native 
and foreign, and by promoting the cultivation of the ver- 
nacular tongue, succeeded in rousing the Bavarian mind from 
its long lethargy. But as a beautiful flower will often contain 
in its chalice a corrosive insect, so the enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century was too frequently marred and vitiated by 
some noxious accompaniment or ingredient. This intellectual 
movement took, in some respects, a false direction; the illus- 
trious society that, more than any other, would have rendered 
it safe and beneficial, had just been suppressed. On its 
ruins the destructive order of the Illuminés was founded, 
whose object it was to diffuse the lurid lights of irreligion and 
insubordination. This revolutionary society was suppressed 
by the energy of the elector Carl Theodore; but its prin- 
ciples, often germinating in secret, openly burst forth in the 
reign of his successor, the late king Maximilian, by whose 
more than passive acquiescence they obtained a sort of partial 
triumph. In the person of Count Mongelas, minister to 
King Maximilian, the revolutionary and irreligious party in 
Bavaria found an adept, capable of carrying out their designs 
with more success, because with more reserve and circum- 
spection. It was the aim of this minister to cast the ecclesi- 
astical and political institutions of Bavaria entirely on the 
model of revolutionary France. In pursuance of this plan 
the monasteries of both sexes throughout the country were 
suppressed; the freedom of the Church was hampered on 
every side with unworthy shackles; and public education, 
subjected to the state, was given over to the impure hands of 
irreligious teachers. If, like Napoleon, King Maximilian 
made a concordat with the Holy See, he took care, like his 
pattern, to tack to this concordat organic articles inconsistent 
with its spirit and detrimental to its efficacy. 

While the Church was thus being enslaved, municipal cor- 
porations in the state were abolished, and on their ruins a 
system of absolute centralization established. For the loss 
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of such valuable municipal and ecclesiastical liberties, the 
minister, Mongelas, doubtless conceived that a constitution 
after the model of the French charter would be a sufficient 
compensation. And it is after such abortive attempts (good 
folks will wonder) that in the continental states the repre- 
sentative system does not work better ! 

Roused by these political and religious commotions, the 
Bavarian mind in this reign displayed great vigour and 
activity. In the mechanical arts many useful discoveries, 
and among others lithography, were made; the academy of 
fine arts was instituted and encouraged, the physical sciences 
were carefully fostered, and schools of popular, as well as 
liberal, instruction multiplied and extended. 

But the true period of Bavaria’s intellectual regeneration 
dates from the accession of the present monarch to the throne. 
All that was false, vicious, and dangerous, in his father’s policy, 
he has endeavoured to remove and correct; while all that 
was sound and useful in it he has retained and improved. 
Hence, as Hurter observes, he has achieved more for art and 
science in the course of a few years than a whole line of 
Medicean princes in as many generations. 

Those real ameliorations in public instruction, which under 
the late king had been adopted in Bavaria as well as other 
parts of Germany, have been completed and consolidated. 
The introduction of a more religious spirit into the higher 
and the lower schools, has also tended to give a more solid 
basis to all these improvements in the literary part of educa- 
tion. For where the culture of the heart is neglected, the 
improvement of the mind will advance but slowly; and in 
those establishments where a religious spirit, in a greater or 
less degree, does not animate and sanctify the labours of 
teacher and pupil, we may rest assured that carelessness and 
cupidity on one hand, and idleness, obstinacy, and vice, on 
the other, will sooner or later frustrate the best concerted 
plan of intellectual improvement. In Maximilian’s time a 
marked tendency towards realism had characterized the sys- 
tem of public education. This has been wisely altered ; and 
to the classical languages and the moral sciences their due 
place has been assigned; yet without prejudice to mathe- 
matical and technical instruction, which, in all its grades, 
from the trades’ and mechanics’ schools to the university, has, 
according to the admission of the Conversations Lexicon, been, 
in the present reign, considerably extended and advanced." 





* “ Conversations-Lexicon,” No. 3, p. 326; Leipzig, 1838. 
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One of the best improvements in public education was, as 
we before observed, the rejection of the overloading system 
of the Prussian schools. On this subject an ordinance of the 
Royal Bavarian Council of Instruction, of the year 1833, very 
wisely observes :— 


*“‘ It cannot be too strongly impressed on the teacher, that it is 
not teaching much, but teaching rightly, that produces a permanent 
impression ; since the proverbs of the modern, and the short fables 
of the ancient, world, have exerted on the character and civilization 
of nations a far deeper influence than a multitude of folios. Fifteen 
or twenty rightly-understood propositions in each branch of science 
would instruct more, and more excite reflection, than all the diffuse 
show of learning—all the pomp of examinations so injurious to solid 
science. Here we are reminded of the golden device on the portal 
of the richest library in the world :—‘ Non multa, sed multum.’” 


But one of the noblest creations of the present king’s en- 
lightened policy, has been the University of Munich; which, 
transferred from Landshut to the capital, possessing about 
eighty professors, and usually attended by fourteen or fifteen 
hundred pupils, rises superior to every rival in Germany. It 
has been the noble pride and policy of the king to invite to 
this seat of the muses men of distinction in every branch of 
science, and from every part of Germany. Here Moéhler 
treated dogmatic theology with that depth of reflection, ex- 
tent of learning, and dignified mildness of eloquence, so 
peculiar to himself. Ecclesiastical history is expounded by 
Déllinger, with an erudition and critical acuteness that have 
rarely been equalled. Philology is successfully treated by 
‘Thiersch ; and in Moy the science of canon law has found a 
most learned and philosophic interpreter. The science of 
modern history is handled by Professors Philips and Hofler, 
with much learning, critical perspicacity, and religious feeling. 
The original mystic Baader, before he fell into schism, threw 
out a multitude of deep hints and observations in the depart- 
ment of speculative theology ; while in the physical sciences 
he has eminently contributed to bring about a Christian re- 

eneration. The profound and comprehensive genius of 
Gans sheds a broad light on the labyrinths of universal 
history, or reveals with wonderful penetration the depths of 
the mystic theology. In the hands of the great Christian 
naturalist, Schubert, nature has become the organ of a sub- 
lime religious revelation; while both in his physics and meta- 
physics, the celebrated Schelling has made considerable ap- 
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proximations to Catholic truth, and purified his system in 
part, though not entirely, of its Gnostic errors. 

Such are a few of the more distinguished ornaments of this 
seat of science. Of late years a multitude of associations for 
the promotion of historical learning have been founded in the 
provinces of Bavaria; while in the capital the Academy of 
Sciences has served as the focus to combine and condense the 
scattered rays of provincial talent. On the whole we fully 
concur in the following just observations of Hurter :— 


“ Science,” says he, “is not less cherished and encouraged in 
Munich than art: it has taken a no less vigorous spring than the 
latter, though, from its very nature, its action is slower and less 
obvious to the eye. But science here follows a course akin to art, 
inasmuch as its efforts are directed more to building up than destroy- 
ing. It is a peculiar folly to estimate the progress of science more 
by what it sets aside and destroys, than by what it establishes. 
Hence has the science of Munich been assailed from such various 
quarters—hence hath the rage of so many been directed against it; 
and where other weapons have failed, it hath been made the butt of 
scorn.” —Hurter’s Excursion to Vienna, vol. ii. p. 361. 


Within the last thirty years the German muse has on the 
whole languished ; yet, in the younger Gérres, Munich pos- 
sesses an exquisite poet, whose efforts in the department of 
Christian lyric pate surpass anything that has appeared 


since the time of Novalis and Frederick Schlegel. He edits, 
in common with his talented friend, Count Pocci, a poetical 
journal, called The Religious and Secular Festive Calendar ; 
the object of which is to celebrate the great festivals and holy 
personages of the Bible and the Church, and also to sing the 
glorious feats of European, and more particularly German, 
chivalry. The poetry of the younger Gorres bears a character 
of naive, antique simplicity, of deep yet gentle feeling, and high 
devotional fervour, strongly. akin to the productions of the old 
Low German school of painting, that are now in the Bava- 
rian capital the objects of such intense enthusiastic worship. 
The last observation leads us to speak of the state of art in 
Munich, to which we must now devote a few cursory remarks. 

The sudden, yet glorious, resurrection of Christian art 
from the state of inertness and degradation in which, for 
three centuries, it lay sunk in Germany, was not, as we may 
suppose, a fortuitous occurrence, nor the mere effect of 
princely patronage, however munificent, but the result of 
general and powerful causes. 

On the suppression of the convents and monasteries, and 
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the desecration of the churches in the Rhenish provinces, by 
the French revolutionists, a multitude of fine old paintings, 
and other interesting monuments of the art and piety of 
former ages, which they contained, escaped the rapacity, or 
were overlooked by the ignorance, of these Vandals. The 
Canon Walraff and the two brothers Boisserée signalized at 
once their taste, liberality, and patriotism, by collecting and 
arranging these scattered relics of national art. But the 
laudable industry of these collectors would have been disre- 
garded, and the merit of the works which they treasured up 
would have remained unappreciated, had not a school of 
criticism, precisely at that period, revealed the transcendant 
excellence of the arts and literature of the middle age, and 
vindicated their long-forgotten glory. This school was re- 
presented by Tieck and the Schlegels in the north of Ger- 
many, and by Gérres and Brentano in the south. Frederick 
Schlegel was even the personal friend of Walraff and the two 
Boisserées; and in the arrangement of that famous gallery 
which the latter afterwards brought together, and which now 
forms one of the principal ornaments of Munich, this eminent 
critic was frequently consulted. While the national taste 
was taking this salutary direction, the religious spirit, so 
favourable to the development of art, was rapidly reviving. 
In this fortunate conjuncture, a royal Mecznas arose to 
cherish the struggling infancy of German art, and warm it 
into a vigorous maturity. King Lewis of Bavaria already, 
as crown prince, had out of his privy purse constructed the 
Glyphtothek (or repository of sculpture), purchased for the 
sum of six thousand pounds sterling the statues of Egina, 
and encouraged and aided the efforts of some rising German 
artists at Rome. But it was only on his accession to the throne, 
in the year 1826, that this prince could give full scope to the 
generous inspirations of his great soul, and execute those 
magnificent designs he had so long entertained for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts. His services in this respect 
have been justly appreciated and described by the judicious 
Hurter :-— 

“ That which,” says he, “constitutes the chief distinction, we 
might almost say the unique honour, of king Lewis of Bavaria, is 
that his creative will, his high sense of art, the originality of his 
taste, have compassed two different objects; the one for the honour 
of God, the other for the ornament of the prince. Other kings 
have built; under the protection of other kings, the arts have met 
with successful encouragement; but many other sovereigns have 
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built for their own honour, and that of their house, unmindful of 
Him by whom kings reign, and the lords of the earth hold their 
power. If we look to the churches which spring up at king Lewis’s 
bidding, we should be tempted to believe they formed the only foci, 
wherein all the productive energies, and all the achievements of art, 
and all the physical resources of the country, were concentrated. 
But if we traverse the halls of the royal residence, which are either 
complete or in the course of building, we might fancy they absorbed 
all attention and activity, and engrossed the unseen, as well as visi- 
ble, agency of men.”——Hurter’s Excursion, vol. ii. p. 343. 


In the short space of fifteen years, this monarch has con- 
structed the Pinacothek (a stately edifice for the exhibition 
of the productions of the various schools of painting), a mag- 
nificent palace decorated with superb frescoes by the living 
artists of Munich, and four or five noble churches and basili- 
cas, where architecture, sculpture, and “ her rainbow sister,” 
vie with each other in splendour. 

In a former number of this journal,* an account was given 
of the rise of the modern school of German painting. It was 
there stated that the three founders of this school, Cornelius, 
Overbeck, and Veit, made a noble debut in the art, by em- 
bellishing the walls of a palace at Rome with frescoes taken 
from the three great Italian poets, Dante, Ariosto, and 
Tasso.t Of these, Veit is now the director of the academy 
ot painting at Frankfort, and besides other remarkable works, 
has recently completed a noble fresco in the academy itself, 
representing the introduction of Christianity into Germany 
by the preaching of St. Boniface. Cornelius at first devoted 
his pencil to subjects from pagan mythology and profane 
history ; but in latter years, having consecrated his genius to 
higher themes, he has produced a vast and sublime work, 
“ The Last Judgment,” which, in the opinion of competent 
critics, rivals the great production of Michael Angelo him- 
self. This gigantic fresco forms the high-altar piece to the 
new church of St. Lewis. Overbeck, the most profound 
Christian painter of the age, resides habitually at Rome ; but 
his productions are found in various parts of Germany, and 





* See No. XI. art. “ Rio on Christian Art.” 

+ When this noble triad began the work of the regeneration of modern paint- 
ing, the art of fresco was completely forgotten in Italy. It was a common 
journeyman mason, who, in the last century, had been in the employ of Mengs 
during his stay in Sicily, that from recollection was enabled to direct in some 
degree these artists how to set about the work. This account we received 


from the lips of M. Veit himself. 
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his spirit pervades and imbues the minds of many of the 
Munich artists. As the want of space forbids us at present 
to dilate on his merits, we beg leave to refer our readers to 
the account given of him in the above-quoted number of this 
journal. Henry Hess is an artist of transcendant merit, who 
was commissioned by the king of Bavaria to decorate the 
roof and walls of the new royal church of “ All Saints” with 
a grand cycle of paintings, representing the three great dis- 
pensations of the Almighty to man, the Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian revelations. 


“ This chapel,” says Hurter, “ may be called a golden chapel, 
because all the principal pictures and the embellishments are cast 
on a ground of gold. It might be called a summary of the divine 
revelations—an outline of God’s progressive scheme for man’s re- 
demption—a popular compendium of Catholic divinity exhibited in 
images. All is distributed with such propriety, and consistency of 
feeling, and such depth of thought, that we can follow in all its 
stages the march of Divine Providence for the illumination and re- 
generation of humanity.”—Hurter’s Excursion, vol. i. p. 349. 


The same artist is now employed in executing for the 
Byzantine church of St. Boniface, now in course of erection, 
a series of cartoons delineating the apostolic labours and 
miracles of that saint and his companions in the conversion 
of Germany. The engravings of some of these cartoons we 
have seen, and can bear a willing testimony to the skill dis- 
played in the management of the groups, and to the life, 
variety, and interest of expression in the principal figures. 

Julius Schnorr and Zimmerman are artists employed by 
the king in adorning the walls of the new palace with fres- 
coes, representing subjects taken partly from the old classical 
poetry, and partly from the Niebelungen-lied, and the modern 
German poets. Julius Schnorr has acquired great celebrity 
by his pictorial representations from romantic poesy and 
the ancient national chivalry: and, among other productions, 
his magnificent and gigantic fresco pourtraying the crusade 
of the emperor Barbarossa may well challenge admiration. 

In the productions of all the artists we have named, the 
impress of the style of the old German school of painting is 
more or less discernible; and the money that the king of 
Bavaria expended in the purchase of the Boisserée gallery, 
has been amply repaid by the splendid works of living art, 
which are nearly or remotely traceable to its influence. 

Among the sculptors, Schwanthaler has obtained the 

VOL, XI.—NO. XXI. ul 
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greatest reputation, and has embellished many churches in 
the capital and the provinces with the monuments of his 
skill. 

Among the architects, Von Klenze and Girtner are the 
most celebrated in the round Byzantine style of architecture, 
and Ohlmiiller, who is unfortunately now no more, in the 
pointed Gothic. The church of All Saints, of whose interior 
decorations we have already had occasion to speak, is the 
work of Von Klenze, and is executed in the round Byzantine 
style. The foundation-stone was laid in the year 1828: it 
has 165 feet in length, and 100 in breadth. 

The church of St. Lewis, which was begun to be built in 
the year 1829, owes its plan and construction to Professor 
Girtner, and will be consecrated at the close of the present 
year, or at the commencement of the next. This church is 
in the Florentine-Byzantine style of architecture,—a style 
that has been adopted as the one best calculated to exhibit to 
advantage the splendid frescoes wherewith the interior is 
adorned. The width of the principle facade, which, together 
with the towers, is constructed of massive flags of white 
limestone, measures one hundred and fifty feet, the length of 
the nave two hundred and fifty, and the height of the towers 
two hundred and twenty. 

But the largest and most magnificent of the new churches 
is that of St. B oniface, which in “ita exterior part is now com- 
pleted. The principle facade has a front screen, with eight 
round-arched columns. The side facades, with their double 
row of round-arched windows, present from their simple, 
beautiful proportions a most agreeable aspect to the eye, 
The interior is divided into a nave and four aisles by four 
rows of Corinthian columns, each row consisting of sixteen 
columns, and each column being twenty-five feet high. 
This church will be given up to the Benedictines, and a noble 
abbey, built in the true monastic style, will be annexed to it. 

The new church dedicated to our Blessed Lady in the 
suburb Au, is the only one of the new erections in the 
pointed Gothic style. The architect was Ohlmiiller, and the 
church is the first of the kind, that for upwards of a century 
has been constructed in Germany. It has two hundred and 
thirty-five feet in length, eighty-one in breadth, and is eighty- 
five feet high in the centre of the nave. The spire is two 
hundred and seventy feet in height. Our readers will per- 
ceive that this church is but a size larger than the one which 
the English Catholics are erecting in St. George’s Fields 
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in London. According to Mr. Pugin’s design, as seen in 
the engraving, the latter church will be two hundred feet in 
length, seventy in breadth, crowned by a magnificent steeple 
running up to the prodigious elevation of three hundred feet. 

In the Munich church, the painted windows representing 
the joyous and dolorous mysteries in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin,—whether the design, the drawing, or the vividness 
and delicacy of the colours be considered,—rival, in the opinion 
of the best judges, the most admired specimens of the ancient 
cathedrals. ‘The wood-carvings, wherewith the confessionals 
in the aisles, and the stalls in the chancel, are decorated, are 
executed with all the life and spirit of the best models of the 
Middle Age. This church was raised by the joint contribu- 
tions of the king, and of the parish in which it is situate ; 
and including the painted windows, it occupied in its con- 
struction and internal decoration 360 workmen uninterrupt- 
edly for eight years. 

This magnificent revival of Christian art, which we have 
succinctly laid before our readers, could scarcely have occurred 
in any but a Catholic country, and one in truth that had 
undergone a great intellectual regeneration. It could not, 
for example, have taken place in Protestant Germany, where, 
in despite of the liberal patronage of the governments, and 
particularly that of Prussia, the religion hostile to all the 
outward symbols of devotional feeling, is fatal to the efforts 
of the higher art. Nor could this regeneration have so easily 
occurred in a Catholic country like Italy, where, in despite 
of the wonderful inborn talent of the inhabitants for the fine 
arts, the Italian mind pining under the loss of political 
freedom and national independence, vegetates, as it were, on 
the glory of former ages. And, however faithfully the great 
mass of the Italian nation have clung to their Church through- 
out the calamitous period of the last seventy years, still the 
religious indifference of that epoch has more or less infected 
many of those that exert a great influence on art. We mean 
the nobles and the literati; and as the malady here was less 
intense than in Catholic Germany, so, from the absence of 
great shocks, it has been more lingering and tenacious. Yet 
better things, we would fain believe, are reserved for Italy. 
The milder system of policy which Austria has of late years 
pursued in her Transalpine provinces,—the wise administra- 
tive improvements, and the liberal encouragement of art and 
science, for which the Roman states are indebted to those 
two very learned, pious, and enlightened pontiffs, Pope 
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Leo XII, and more particularly his present holiness,—the 
extraordinary resuscitation of zeal and piety in those parts of 
Italy, which had most suffered from the French invasion ;* 
and lastly, the more masculine, as well as more religious 
spirit, which the illustrious Manzoni has helped to infuse 
into the popular literature of his country; all incline us to 
believe that the intellectual regeneration of that beautiful 
land, the home and cradle— 


“ Of all that Nature yields, and Art decrees,” 


is not very distant. And in this glorious wake of a new-born 
literature, art assuredly will not be slow to follow. 

In conclusion, we shall endeavour to sum up our observa- 
tions on the state of religion and science in Catholic Ger- 
many. With respect to religion, the evils which oppress the 
Church, and impede its progress in this great country, are 
many and various. These are the paucity and poverty of 
ecclesiastics in most diocesses,—the want of seminaries in 
many places for the early education of the clergy,t—the 
arbitrary interference of the state, which in most parts ham- 
pers and annoys the episcopacy in its relations with the Holy 
See, and with the inferior ministry,—in many dioceses the 
almost total absence of religious orders, which are so neces- 
sary as well to aid the secular clergy in the work of educa- 
tion, and in parochial duties, as to stimulate them in the 
practice of the higher virtues,—the abuse of ecclesiastical 
patronage on the part of the Protestant governments, that 
nominate to the episcopal office and the prebendal dignity, 





* See in Gérres and Phillips’s Historico-political Journal an interesting 
account of the present pious and charitable establishments in the city of Verona, 
We scarcely believe that any city in the Middle Age itself ever produced or 
revived within so short a compass of time so many and such noble institutions 
for the glory of God and the solace of humanity—See “ Historisch-politische 
Blatter,” vol. v. p. 590. 

+ When we were in Germany, we heard the clergy regret the want of these 
seminaries, as the nurseries of all clerical virtue ; a when we were in France, 
we often heard ecclesiastics exclaim,—“ Oh ! that we had the German Univer- 
sities! What a learned clerical body we should then possess! How soon 
would infidelity be put down !” The fact is, the seminary is useful to train to 
the practice of the clerical virtues, and the university to impart high theological 
instruction. But if two things, which should be united, must unfortunately be 
separated, France has doubtless chosen the better part: her seminaries,— 
some of which, even in a scientific point of view, have lately undergone much 
improvement,—have produced the exemplary clergy, who are achieving the 
wonders we now witness; and though she possesses no learned faculties of 
theology, like Germany, she yet has a sort of spiritual floating University, 
entitled “ L’Université Catholique,” of which the latter country itself might be 
proud. 
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men either very advanced in age, or noted for a weak sub- 
serviency of character,—the scandalous doctrines and conduct 
of the neologists of Baden and Wurtemburg,—the more 
covert and insidious, but not less dangerous attacks directed 
against the Church by the Hermesian party in the dioceses 
of Cologne, Treves, and more particularly Breslau, —the 
system of public education, which, throughout Germany, is 
too much under the control of the state; wherein the priest- 
hood possess not sufficient influence ; wherein often religious 
instruction, instead of pervading the whole system, stands 
like a thing apart; where even sometimes the mixture of 
creeds, and the bad principles of teachers, tend to inoculate 
the minds of the pupils with religious indifference ;—lastly, 
the intolerance of several governments, which sometimes 
breaks out into open and brutal violence, sometimes carries 
on a system of odious intrigues, and secret, vexatious, perse- 
cution against the lay as well as clerical members of the 
Church :—such are the evils with which religion has in this 
country to contend. But the prospects of Catholicism in 
Germany become every day brighter and more cheering. 
This hope of a better order of things we found on that great 
regeneration of religious feeling, which for the last thirty 
years has been steadily going on, and by the great event of 
the 20th November 1837, has been vastly accelerated; on 
the many and brilliant conversions to the Catholic Church 
from Protestantism during the same period; on the uncor- 
rupted virtues and piety of the peasantry, even in those dis- 
tricts like Baden and Wurtemburg, where the clergy have 
been most unmindful of their duties; on the signal victory 
which, in the late contest, the cause of ecclesiastical freedom 
has obtained, and the important consequences to which it 
must lead; on the generous protection, extended to the 
Church by the present king of Bavaria, and on the more 
favourable dispositions of the court of Austria; on the re- 
organization of Catholic schools and universities, the revival 
of religious orders and confraternities in many places, and the 
return to long neglected practices of piety; lastly, on the - 
ever-increasing vigour, beauty, and fecundity of the German 
Catholic literature, and the general temper of the population, 
which, spurning the miserable semi-rationalism of the Prus- 
sian Hermesians, and the scandalous heterodoxy of the Baden 
neologists, evinces daily with greater energy its attachment 
to Catholic unity. 

If now we turn to the state of Catholic science in Ger- 
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many, we shall find that it has to struggle against many dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages. 1. The vast preponderance of 
political power in the hands of the Protestant party naturally 
secures to the Protestant literature all the aids and advan- 
tages which princely patronage, wealth, and influence can 
afford. 2dly. Many of the universities, those great nurseries 
of the national literature, are either by statute or practice 
shut against Catholic talent; and even in the mixed univer- 
sities, where a Catholic faculty of theology is established, 
the scarcely less important chairs of Catholic history and 
Catholic philosophy are either not at all, or most scandalously 
filled up. 3dly. The daily and periodical press, by means of 
an iniquitous censorship, is in most states of the confedera- 
tion arrayed against the Church; and in the recent dispute 
which has so deeply agitated Germany, the Bavarian press 
alone has been permitted warmly to espouse the cause of 
the archbishop of Cologne and his venerable colleagues. * 
4thly. The concentration of the book-trade in the very Pro- 
testant town of Leipzig, has until lately operated prejudi- 
cially to the interests of Catholic literature. 5thly. The 
German Protestant literature being by forty years older than 
the Catholic, enjoys a sort of classical celebrity, which a new 
and living literature, however intrinsically superior, can 
never pretend to. 6thly. In the mixed states, where even 
the Catholic population outnumbers the Protestant, the 
zealous Catholic seldom obtains advancement in the univer- 
sity, or receives a pension from the state for his literary 
services, —a pension which is the more necessary in a country 
where, owing to a defective law of copy-right, the pecuniary 
remunerations of genius are often very inadequate. Lastly, 
while the court of Berlin cherishes and promotes the interests 
of Protestant literature with such active zeal, Catholic litera- 
ture receives but a languid encouragement from the court of 
Vienna. Yet in despite of all these obstacles, Catholic genius 
has achieved wonders. The great number of eminent theo- 
logians, who have of late years adorned the Catholic facul- 
ties,—the illustrious philosophers, historians, and other 
literati, who within the last forty years have devoted their 

* Among the journais which have pariicularly distinguished themselves in 
defence of the archbishop, we may name the “ Franconian Courier,” edited 
by the able and courageous Zander. The “ Political Gazette ” of Munich, and 
one-half of the “ Augsburg Universal Gazette,” are organs of the Catholics. 
The Austrian papers have been allowed to raise only a feeble voice in defence 
of the archbishop. 
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talents to the defence and glory of the Church,—the ever- 
growing activity and merit of the Catholic press,—the high 
degree of excellence which education in all its branches has 
now attained in Catholic Germany,—the munificent patron- 
age of Lewis of Bavaria, whose purse is ever ready to en- 
courage Catholic art and science,—the more than semi- 
Catholic tone of a distinguished portion of the historical 
literature of Protestant Germany,—the growing disgust felt 
for the extravagant pantheism of Hegel (which still, however, 
exerts great influence in northern Prussia), and the craving 
of the German mind for more Christian systems of philoso- 
phy,—finally, the march of modern science itself, physical as 
well as moral, which by its extraordinary revelations has 
reconciled so many a rebellious spirit in France and Germany 
to the dogmas of the Church ;—these are the symptoms and 
tokens of a great intellectual futurity,—the final and com- 
plete triumph of Catholicism and German science. 


Since writing this article important changes have occurred, 
and still greater are in progress, in the Prussian monarchy. 
The present enlightened sovereign of that country, after the 
period allotted to domestic grief had passed away, applied him- 
self to the study of the best method of realising those brilliant 
expectations which his friends, and the best friends of his 
country, had long entertained. Not only has he restored the 
Archbishop of Posen to his diocese, and in Silesia rescued from 
spoliation one hundred Catholic churches, but he has carried on 
negotiations with the Holy See, in regard to the Archbishop of 
Cologne, in a spirit which (as we have learned from a very cre- 
dible source) is likely to end in propositions acceptable to the 
pope, and not repugnant to the feelings of the archbishop him- 
self. Moreover, on his coronation he received the deputies of 
the clergy, nobility, and third estate, from Westphalia and the 
Rhenish province, with such kindness and cordiality as can 
never be effaced from the memory of the inhabitants of those 
provinces. The Bishop of Paderborn, a prelate who in the 
recent contest had defended with such zeal and courage the 
rights of the Church, received the monarch’s assurance that 
care should be taken that the Catholic Church in Prussia was 
placed on a footing as satisfactory as it was in the most 
Catholic countries. And what did he say to the truckling 
Prince-bishop of Breslau, who so culpably neglected the care 
of his diocese, and while he evinced such subserviency to the 
late king manifested such contumacy towards the holy see ? 
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He told him his conduct had been calculated to bring down 
ruin both on Church and state. Such is the recompense which 
sooner or later is sure to await a faithless pusillanimity, even 
on the part of those whose favour it strove to ingratiate. 
This prelate, threatened with deposition by the pope, has 
happily tendered the resignation of his see. 

It is also the intention of the Prussian monarch to entrust 
the government of the Catholic provinces to such civil func- 
tionaries as, by their character and their principles, are likely 
to conciliate the affections of the inhabitants. But let it not 
be supposed that in these generous efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of his Catholic subjects from the grasp of oppression, the 
king has not many difficulties to contend with. The civil 
functionaries, who in Prussia constitute a powerful political 
hierarchy—some pantheists in religion, others rationalists, 
the better part pietists, and the majority naturally very 
hostile to Catholicism—now strain every nerve to embarrass 
the new government, impede the execution of the royal 
designs, and by holding up some of the king’s friends to 
ridicule, and others to odium, sow distrust and dissatisfaction 
in the public mind. These despotic bureaucrats well know 
that the policy of the present wise and benevolent sovereign 
will run directly counter to their religious prejudices and 
political views. We have heard, from very good authority, 
that it is his intention to undermine by degrees the system 
of administrative centralization, to give greater scope, power, 
and influence to the various provincial legislatures in the 
monarchy, and to establish on a solid basis the freedom of the 
Catholic Church. The king, a pietist in religion, belongs to 
that school of politics called, in Germany, the corporate system ; 
and which shuns alike the anarchical spirit of revolutionary 
democracy and the centralizing spirit of military despotism.* 





Art. III.— Value of Annuities and Reversionary Payments. 
Published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

, a society were to establish itself with no other avowed 

intent than to act according to circumstances, and to do 
what the times would permit in furtherance of an object to 





* By a letter dated Munich, the 7th of July, it is stated that the provincial 
council of Upper Bavaria has, according to a resolution adopted at its last meet- 
ing, proposed to the king to introduce again the order of the Jesuits. Our 
readers will be in no doubt as to his majesty’s decision. 
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be explained only by a few words in its singe name, the 
directors would probably be laughed at for the vagueness of 
their plan. But seeing that few individuals, and no com- 
pany, can engage for more with any fair probability of success, 
such an announcement would argue both sense and know- 
ledge of the world. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge started 
with a specific object, declared, in their first prospectus, to be 
“the imparting useful information to all classes of the com- 
munity.” What they meant by wseful* knowledge, seeing 
that knowledge is useful, useless, or pernicious, according as 
it is used, neglected, or abused, we think we can undertake 
to say. Those who remember the manner in which the 
desire to communicate information to all classes first began 
to grow, know that the formation of the Mechanics’ Institute 
was the earliest evidence it gave of its active existence. The 
fierce. religious feuds of the time, then, as now, made it diffi- 
cult to form any association, unless it were one expressly 
intended to embrace, or to exclude, the great subject of con- 
troversy. But there was one doctrine which the promoters 
of knowledge could not avoid meeting, though that doctrine 
was rather on the decline, at the period of which we speak. 
“The diffusion of knowledge is the diffusion of irreligion 
and immorality,” said the high-Church party, stoutly; and 
many even of those who wished to provide resources for the 
labourers’ leisure, were almost afraid lest there should be 
some truth in the maxim. Those who had no such fear 
very humbly represented, in the first instance, that mere 
reading and writing could do no harm; afterwards, that there 
were surely some branches of knowledge, useful to the working 
man, which he might employ his reading upon. “ There 
can be no harm,” they said, “in the manufacturing workman 
knowing where cotton is grown, and how it is cultivated ; 
and surely he would not thereby be rendered a disloyal sub- 
ject, if he were permitted to read a little about that won- 
derful moving power, the energies of which he is directing 





* A modern and unmeaning phrase: in the practical sense, all knowledge is 
useful to some, and useless to others; in the higher sense, all sound knowledge 
is useful. Sound learning is the old English phrase, and sound means complete 
in itself: in early works of geometry, a sphere is called a “round and sound” 
_—_ And it is worth the noting, in reference to some of the objections made 
to the Society, that —y our ancestors coupled sound learning and religious 
education, they did not forget that the two are distinct things; nor did they 
affirm that those whom circumstances prevent from giving the second, were 
therefore to be debarred from promoting the first. 
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all day long.” Point after point these matters were conceded, 
to this extent at least, that a considerable number of those 
who feared the diffusion of knowledge, began to admit that a 
little something did exist which the workman might be per- 
mitted to know. Hence came in useful knowledge ; and the 
Society, which showed by its first prospectus that it intended 
to promulgate every knowledge except religious knowledge,* 
took this limitation into its name. The time was not come 
when it might be openly asserted that all knowledge should 
be put in the way of all, and every one should be invited to 
take all he could get. Peace to the memory of an exploded 
prejudice! The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge is now working side by side with the Society of 
which we are speaking, in the diffusion of that secular learning 
which it once held in horror; and those who would have 
something to fear, have left off with knowledge, and taken up 
temperance. Yes! abstinence from whiskey has positively 
been denounced as the mark of a rebellious temper, and as an 
invention of the devil,—the very charges that were made 
against a desire to learn. This is not all the mere spirit of 
opposition to good: there is a quality of the human mind 
which the phrenologists ought to find a corner for—fear of 
change. A few years ago, the Government withdrew some 
of its offices from ———, and abandoned the vacant rooms 
to some public societies. Down went the old desks; the 
floors and walls got such a scrubbing as nothing but the 
march of intellect would have dared to give in a government 
office; and some rebellious spirits, having very much the 
air of journeymen carpenters, brought in new seats, tables, &c: 
An elderly and very respectable-looking man put his head 
into one of these rooms, just after the above changes had 
been made; and after staring fearfully wild (as a novel- 
writer would say) addressed a functionary of one of those 
societies, who was superintending matters, thus: “Great 


*“ As numerous Societies already exist for the dissemination of religious 
instruction, and as it is the object of this Society to aid the progress of those 
branches of general knowledge which can be diffused among all classes of the 
community, no treatise published with the sanction of the committee shall 
contain any matter of controversial divinity, or interfere with the principles of 
revealed religion.”—First Prospectus. A very odd announcement! Try to 
connect the premises and the conclusion, The ill-expressed meaning is clear 
enough, with fair construction: but we very much wonder that some of the 
numerous early enemies of the Society did not insinuate that controversial 
divinity and interference with revealed religion were implied to be permitted 
luxuries to the higher classes. 
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changes, sir! I sat there—no, it was there—for twenty 
years: I don’t know what'll be the end of it!” 

At their first starting, the committee of the Society had 
very strongly in their heads the notion that they had a voca- 
tion for direct communication with the uneducated classes, 
and that their forte (or, at least, their first forte) was to be 
the simplification and popular illustration of the material 
sciences. The introductory treatise on the objects, advan- 
tages, and pleasures of science (well known to have been 
written by Lord Brougham), was the incarnation of the 
genius of popular writing, with all the best and worst points 
which had distinguished the previous productions of the 
votaries of that spirit, standing out in the strongest relief. 
It was as clear as writing could be; it abounded in instances 
drawn from every corner of the universe, and put together 
with such skill that the interest never flagged, from the 
beginning to the end: but it teemed with inaccuracies, 
sometimes in words, sometimes in things. These were 
amended in later editions; and if we consider the legal and 
political avocations of the writer, we shall simply see reason 
to regret that he did not submit his work, before publication, 
to the eye of some one to whom scientific truths were matters 
of hourly familiarity: we have only here to do with the 
indication this pamphlet gave of the se¢ which the Society 
seemed to wish to take. But the most amusing circumstance 
connected with these slips, is the manner in which the peri- 
odical press proceeded to correct them: for when a politician 
writes on science, the newspapers on the opposite side write 
against him, right or wrong; nay, Ict but a great parliament- 
man tianslate Demosthenes, and you shall have dozens of co- 
lumns of verbal criticism, all on stamped paper, and with more 
Greek than English. One of the misdemeanors we allude 
to, was the statement that the force of gravity varies from 
the surface of the earth, instead of the centre; so that what- 
ever may be the weight at any height above the ground, that 
at twice the height was said to be only the fourth part, and so 
on. This was a bad exposition of the truth; so bad, that a 
Tory newspaper could not endure it, and inserted a letter 
from a correspondent about it. This correspondent was a 
supposed shopkeeper, who first weighs his little boy in the 
shop, and then on the first-floor, and finds, to his utter asto- 
nishment, that the urchin weighs the same in both places. 
The wit was good, but only on condition that the ultimate 
laugh should be against the critic; for it is obvious, that had 
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gravity varied from the surface, as incorrectly stated, the 
experiment would not have detected it; for since both boy 
and weights were carried up-stairs together, the weights 
would have abated of their weight in the same proportion as 
the boy, and the equilibrium would have been as true as 
before. As in other things then,~here action and reaction 
were equal and contrary: ifa Whig fail in one direction, 
straightway a Tory fails in the other, and the balance of 
Europe is kept up. 

The treatises of the Library of Useful Knowledge con- 
tinued to advance rapidly; the wits about town called their 
editors the “ Sixpenny Science Company,”—a very useful 
name, since it kept before the public the cheapness of their 
productions, and had not much of a sting after all. Nick- 
names only thrive at the commencement of an undertaking ; 
by the time the Penny Magazine appeared, nobody remem- 
bered to christen it Goody ‘Two-Sous, which would doubtless 
have been a knock-down argument. The “ Useless Know- 
ledge” Society, and the “ Confusion of Knowledge” Society, 
were of course immediately snapt up by the lower tribe of 
punsters, the better ones holding back one instant to give 
them a chance, just as a good shot will do sometimes, when 
out with a new hand. But both names were well earned; 
for the Society soon began to disseminate that knowledge 
which had been voted useless by those who fought as long as 
they could for no knowledge at all; and as to the confusion, 
what better name did they deserve, who would willingly 
have made a mechanic as wise as a bachelor of arts? In the 
meanwhile—that is to say, while punsters were punning, and 
funsters were funning—the adverse principle got its “ three 
warnings” in rapid succession; on came the repeal of the 
Test Act, the Catholic Emancipation, and the Reform Bill, 
with only a breathing time between each. The world became 
political, to an extent unheard of before; and the zealots 
had nothing to throw away upon so comparatively unexciting 
a matter as a society for publishing treatises on science and 
history. We remember individuals who could not mention 
the Society without disgust at its first establishment, and 
who afterwards, pending the furious spirit of the time of 
change, not only ceased their abuse, but bought and read the 
works of the Society, just as they would those of Murray or 
Longman. 

A person looking at the first announcements of the com- 
mittee, and comparing them with four out of five of the 
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treatises which followed, might have thought that, under 
cover of the professed intention to elevate the lower, the im- 
provement of the middle classes was really contemplated. 
t was a manifest and notorious truth, that these productions 
were above the persons for whom they were nominally 
intended. Weshall presently speak more at length upon the 
causes and consequences of this practical departure from the 
theoretical scheme; but first we may mention the new enemy 
which it raised up. As long as it seemed to be intended to 
write only for the lower orders, the booksellers cared no 
more about the Society than about the vendors of penny 
ballads; but as soon as it became evident that their works 
were to be competitors with those of “the trade,” this last 
association began to murmur, then to cry out, and finally to 
talk about taking steps for the utter suppression of the right 
to associate for purposes of publication. Meetings were held 
(or at least summoned) to consider about petitioning Parlia- 
ment against the wicked company which was to ruin the 
publishers. Common-sense, however, prevailed at last; and 
instead of exposing themselves to the ridicule of the country 
by a demand of a protecting duty against cheapness, the 
“trade” thought it would be as well to publish cheap works for 
themselves. Of all the services which the Diffusion Society 
has rendered to the cause of knowledge, this one of bringing 
the “trade” to a better view of its own interests, has been 
the greatest,—for it has thereby created twenty diffusion 
societies besides itself. 

It is perfectly true that efforts had been. made by one or 
two publishers to bring down the better sort of reading, by 
republishing cheap editions of standard works; but it is as 
true that these publishers were discountenanced by others as 
shabby fellows, who hurt,—not religion, not morals, not 
society—but the trade. These cheap editions were for the 
most part helped to their cheapness by bad print and paper: 
the principle of relying on large sales and quick returns had 
not yet been thought of. ‘The manner of publishing the 
great works of great authors was as follows: A large number 
of booksellers combined to publish what was called a trade 
edition. If the work were not of the most universally inte- 
resting kind, such as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, it was in 
many volumes, and dear: if it were such as invited compe- 
tition, as Shakspeare or Tom Jones, it was in small type, and 
cheap (comparatively: Tom Jones, in two wretchedly printed 
small volumes, cost ten shillings). As to the matter of these 
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trade editions, all additions, explanations, glossaries, &c. were 
sometimes tolerable in the dear editions, and almost always 
vile in the (comparatively) cheap ones. Let us take a trade 
edition of Shakspeare, published in 1826 (the year before the 
Society began its operations), with a sketch of his life (two 
pages) and a glossary (sixteen pages), and nothing more for 
the understanding of an author who now presents difficulties 
in every page. ‘The title-page bears the names of the fol- 
lowing booksellers: Rivington, Egerton, Cuthell, Longman, 
Cadell, Clarke, Booker, Booth, J. and J. M. Richardson, 
Evans, Mawman, Scholey, Bohn, Pheney, Baldwin, Baynes, 
Newman, Harding, Hamilton, Wood, Whitmore, Fenn, 
Tegg, Duncan, Mason, Mackie, Bohte, Whitaker, Kings- 
bury, Hurst, Robinson, Simpkin, Saunders, Smith, Elder, 
Wicksteed, Deighton, Wilson, Stirling, Slade, Black, Brown, 
Fairbairn,—forty-four booksellers,—with Co.’s, probably up- 
wards of sixty,—with sleeping partners, or persons who had 
invested money in these several concerns, perhaps one hun- 
dred. One hundred English capitalists combining to print 
an edition of one of the most celebrated English writers! 
We look into the glossary of the hundred English capitalists, 
and we find that an “ A, B, C, book,” is a catechism, doubt- 
less because the catechism begins with—“ Qu. What is your 
name? Ans. Mor N.” We add a few more glosses, some 
of which will surprise by the information they give, and 
others by the want of it. Keepin mind—Shakspeare,—glos- 
sary of sixteen pages,—one hundred capitalists. 


“Acquittance, requital.— Adversity, contrariety.— Afeard, afraid. 
—Arm, to take up in the arms.—Art, practice as distinguished 
from theory, theory.*—Avaunt, contemptuous dismission.— Augurs, 
auguries or prognostications.— Authentic, an epithet applied to the 
learned.— Banquet, a slight refection, a desert.—Baselisks, a species 
of cannon.—Beaver, helmet in general.—Bridal, the nuptial feast. 
—Card, perhaps a sea-chart.—Chamber, ancient name for London. 
— Child, a female infant.— Constancy, consistency.— Deny, to 
refuse.—Kinsman, near relative.—Royal, due to a king.— Setebos, 
a species of devil.—Sot, a fool.— Traitress, a term of endearment. 
— Summer-swelling, that which swells or expands in summer. 


If any of our readers remember the little dictionaries 
attached to the old style of spelling-books, they will find 





* These two diametrically opposite meanings are actually given. We put 
this note, for fear of it being supposed that our own printer has casually doubled 
aword: perhaps their’s did. 
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themselves at home in the preceding. But there is one ex- 
planation of a hundred-capitalist power: “ Chamber, ancient 
name for London.” We were completely mystified here ; 
we had no more idea that Chamber was old English for 
London, than that three-legged stool was Shakspeare for the 
Thames, and we had little hope of tracing out the connexion. 
On looking into Camden, however, we found the follow- 
ing sentence: “ Verum inter hec omnia Lonprnvm totius 
Britanniz epitome, Britannicique imperii sedes, Regumque 
Anglia camera, tantim eminet, quantim, ut ait ille, inter 
viburna cupressus.” ‘To what was reading for “the many” 
coming, when the Diffusion Society first started? It might 
be difficult to answer this question generally; but as far as 
designations for London are concerned, we may safely reply, 
that we were on the road to be told that epitome and sedes 
were the names which were given to it by Julius Cesar. 
We have made no choice among “ trade editions,” but took 
the first which came to hand. 

Can we be surprised that the publishers were grievously 
offended at the attempt to establish a new system? Can we 
also be surprised at the contempt which they seem to have 
had for the mass of the reading public, which, from many 
little indications, we gather them to have held in the light of 
a large baby, fed from the publishers’ spoon, with anything 
which the publishers chose to put into the same? As they 
went home to their dinners, how could they but 


“ Depart in utter scorn 
Of those who such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left them such a doom.” 


But there is one thing which does surprise us, for it is 
hardly in human nature ;—we mean the rapidity with which 
they changed their plan, and began to publish better books 
of the cheaper kind. They were once but “the trade,” 
dealers (in great part) in spoiled paper and binding: they 
now deserve to be called “the profession,” by comparison ; 
and forty-four of them will never put their names again to 
such a glossary of Shakspeare. 

Some of the merit of having brought about this change 
belongs, beyond all question, to the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety. Not any, even of their own friends, will claim it all ; 
for the Society itself, though a powerful instrument, took 
energy from an awakening spirit, which would have found a 
way to compass its end, in any case. Having thus given due 
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mention to the publishers and their opposition, we shall pro- 
ceed with our remarks on the main subject. 

The committee, as we have said, seemed to imagine that 
they were to put themselves in direct communication with 
the rudest aspirants after information. They thought they 
had but to say—vwrite, and a crowd of writers would appear, 
each more fit than the other to be their interpreter with the 
mass of the people. The difficult was to come down easy, 
the complicated to come out simple, and all at so mucha 
sheet. ‘They had not published a dozen treatises, before the 
general voice told them that their word was no guarantee for 
such a miracle. They persevered, however, in their publi- 
cations ; and though they did not gain their object in one 
way, they put others in the way to gain it in another. We 
shall enter further upon this point, and some preliminary 
considerations will be necessary. 

In teaching, there are two things to consider—what is to 
be taught, and to whom; regulating the matter and the 
manner of the instruction. In the direct communication 
between instructor and pupil, the first point involves the 
extent of matter, as well as the matter itself: but in writing, 
it is different,—for a work upon any subject is usually meant 
to be complete, and capable of taking any learner as far as a 
learner (be he who he may) can be expected to go. 

The business of the society was to provide all that could 
be learnt, and to put it in the way of those who were to learn. 
It was no question of theirs how much was practicable; every 
one would find out for himself how far he could go: and as 
to the society, the more it believed to be attainable, the more 
it was likely to attain. Observe particularly that no such 
thing is asserted of an individual teacher with an individual 
pupil, but rather the contrary. With regard, then, to the 
matter, we are to consider what the wants of the country 
were, in the year 1827. 

We had not been, at any time since Latin ceased to be the 
common language of the learned, famous for a speedy im- 
portation of what was done abroad, either in science or litera- 
ture: this was allowed to ooze in gradually, as one or another 
isolated individual was found, who had both sought for know- 
ledge abroad, and was in a position to write. In this day, a 
very large proportion of men of knowledge write; and there 
is hardly a week in the year during which some work does 
not appear, which, had it been written a hundred years ago, 
would have kept its place for a considerable time as a standard 
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work. We have nothing here to do with the advantages or 
disadvantages of the old system of authorship as compared 
with the new; but only with the simple fact, which we believe 
all literary men will acknowledge, that our importations from 
abroad were somewhat scanty, and that the two wars which 
arose out of the French revolution diminished that small 
allowance almost down to nothing. After the peace of 1815, 
our scholars, our men of learning, and all the aristocracy of 
knowledge, recovered the means of placing themselves in com- 
munication with their fellows on the continent. The uni- 
versities began, more or less, from that very year, to avail 
themselves of what had been done abroad. The cessation had 
been of use to them, for their appetite, which had been too 
small before the wars, was sharpened by the (even for them) 
small allowance on which they had been put while hostilities 
lasted. We are now speaking of the middle classes ; for, as 
to those beneath them in position, the only question, up to 
the peace, was, whether they should even read or write: but 
when we come to our second head, we shall see that we are 
particularly concerned with the middle classes. 

The constitution of literary society resembles the surface of 
a fluid mass which is continually troubled in several different 
places; the other spots are more or less agitated, according as 
they are nearer to, or further from, a centre of disturbance. 
No community can be kept in a healthy state unless there are 
some places in which the agitation is much greater than it had 
need to be over the whole mass. Large cities are centres of 
agitation for the practical and for the entertaining; universi- 
ties for the speculative and the profound. A country of 
universities, like Germany, that is, a country in which litera- 
ture takes its tone from universities, will exhibit a difference 
from one like England, in which the large towns predominate 
over the universities in the formation of the literary habits. 
Again, the characters of the different people, as they show in 
their large towns or universities, will of course cause further 
modifications of their tastes, opinions, and methods; and all 
the exciting causes of difference of character, race, religion, 
government, climate, &c., will each produce an effect. The 
continual introduction of learning and science from other soils 
is an essential of health, Now, in our own country, the 
studies of the mass of the reading community were altogether 
of the city, and not at all of the university. The practical 
and the amusing, the professional book and the novel, com- 
prised everything. What were the reviews which could 
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maintain a profitable existence? Those which contained 
either politics or amusing stories. How could the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly Review contrive to give the few who cared for 
literature or science any account of what was doing at home 
or abroad? By tacking the unselling disquisition on to the 
political article, which, with most readers, was the essence of 
the work. The library of a person, who had not a good deal 
of money or was not in one of the learned professions, twenty 
years ago, consisted of: 1. The books of his calling (if any). 
2. A right of common in the books of the adjacent circulating 
library, containing novels and a few standard authors. 3. A 
few shelves containing some of the cheaper ‘trade editions.’ 
In all this there was no change, except in the amusing part ; 
it was like the reading of Miss Edgeworth’s French governess, 
all Télémaque and Bélisaire. It was Goldsmith for Greece 
and Rome, Hume for England, nobody for everywhere else. 
The expensive books of the trade were for the rich and 
the learned; the rest had not even the crumbs which fell 
from their table. 

The effects of a bad literary system will always stand out 
most prominently in the school books, and the benefits of cheap 
literature will first show themselves here; for the school 
books are the cheap books, and the cheapest books are almost 
sure to be made school books. If we had to deal with the 
most prejudiced opponent imaginable, with one whom no or- 
dinary arguments could so much as bring to see that there 
was an argument, we should, as a last resource, place before 
him the library of a boy in one of the higher classes of a 
respectable second-rate school, twenty years ago, and the 
sume now. ‘This is a point on which no detail is necessary ; 
there are so many to remember and feel what we say, and to 
think that we have not said enough. In the higher species 
of schools, many works used in the universities found their 
way; and there was thus an aristocracy of literature among 
boys, as among men. And it is important that this should 
be remembered by all who would form an opinion upon the 
state of things which the Useful Knowledge Society has 
helped in bringing about. Put the labouring classes out of 
consideration, throw out also the student of the universities, 
and the learned man, whether by education or profession ; 
take into account the large mass of the community called 
educated, both in their boyish, and their mature, years: and 
thus, and thus only, can the first part of the task which pro- 
perly belonged to a diffusion society be estimated. Now, we 
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see no peculiar merit in the treatises published by the Society, 
taken as a whole. Some are excellent, and have become 
authorities; many are good, many are indifferent, some are 
bad; no one, however, is as bad as those books which the 
“trade” previously published by dozens; none have found 
out chamber to mean London, or that constancy is the same 
thing as consistency, or that augurs are augurics. The super- 
intendence of the committee, though it could not create, acted 
most usefully as a check; it raised the average character, by 
the prevention of systematic blundering. The testimony to 
this assertion of ours is contained in the details of all those 
criticisms, which, though guided by an adverse spirit, came 
from writers who preserved self-respect; not including, 
for example, the judge of art who declared that the cuts in 
the Penny Cyclopedia would be a disgrace to the Seven Dials ; 
nor the profound astronomer who ridiculed the idea of double 
stars (evidently thinking the mention of them was a blunder 
of one of their writers); such critics as these are even below 
the set whose opposition is an honour. But it seems to us, 
that, taking altogether the numerous attacks which were 
made by better assailants, and looking at the actual amount 
of error detected, and good objection made, the Society’s 
treatises came out of the ordeal in a manner which showed 
that they could not but have put before the mass of the read- 
ing community an enormous quantity of that which they 
most wanted—accurate information, proceeding from a higher 
and more extended reading than they had seen the fruits of in 
the ordinary productions of the trade, not as they are now, 
but as they were when the Society began its operations. We 
are not making ourselves the Society’s advocates; and we 
believe we have said no more than any person, with moderate 
means of judging, and no peculiar antipathy to the body in 
question, will, in four instances out of five, be easily able to 
verify. Still less have we attempted to exhaust the whole 
subject, which, whether we wrote on one side or the other, 
might well take a small volume. 

We now go on to the second point, namely, as to the sort of 
persons intended to be taught by the committee; in which mat- 
ter we affirm that they failed in the direct mode, but succeeded 
to a great extent in the indirect: we speak now of the first years 
of their existence. Those who are to teach successfully must 
almost live among those who are to be taught; at least, the 
former must be familiar with the habits of thought of the 
latter, with their forms of expression, and with the right place 
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and mode of beginning the subject. To attack the rudest of 
the reading classes with well-digested bodies of science or 
history, was, therefore, one of the best things that could be 
done, because it was letting those alone with whom the 
Society was unfit to meddle, and addressing instructions to 
their teachers, or, perhaps, to the teachers of their teachers 
only. But, to judge from all their declarations, we are not 
to think that the committee had this idea in its head, but that 
it supposed itself to be really a body destined to communicate 
the rudiments of knowledge to those who would seek them ; 
unless, indeed, we are to give it credit for an unusual degree 
of corporate slyness and depth, and to suppose that, masking 
its real object under the pretence of instructing the pupil, to 
save the honour and dignity of the teacher, its efforts were 
insidiously directed to the improvement of the latter. This 
we cannot suppose; bodies of men have no secrets, at least, 
unless they have a bond of union and a discipline which 
could not have connected men of all sects of religious belief; 
and all degrees of liberal* political sentiments. The same 
answer might be made to those who charged sedition and 
irreligion upon the Society, if they still continued their asser- 
tion; and though they do not now go further (and this only 
in ultra quarters) than to upbraid the publications of the 
Society with latitudinarianism, yet it is amusing enough to rip 
up the old extravagancies of party when they are too old to 
be familiar, yet not old enough to belong to a past generation. 

The Penny Magazine was the first indication that the Society 
had discovered its preceding treatises to be too high for those 
to whom they were first addressed. We rather suspect that 
the design of this publication, as well as its execution, belongs 
to Mr. Charles Knight, whose reputation as an editor is kept 
in the background by his notoriety as a publisher. It is not 
often that the two characters are both united in one person; 
and very seldom indeed that the union has the remarkable 
success which has attended it in the present instance. The 
“trade edition” of Shakspeare, to which we have already ad- 
verted, has been amply redeemed by a real trade edition, 
edited, as well as published, by one of the body. 

The Penny Magazine startled both friends and enemies of 
the Society; the former were astonished at the boldness of 





* Is it more easy to unite men of different religions in support of a good 
object than those of different polities? The original committee contained all 
sects, but only one tory out of forty-two persons. 
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the scheme; the latter were enraged at its success, and called 
upon the government to suppress it as an unstamped news- 
paper. Wiser opponents had recourse to imitation; and the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge started the 
Saturday Magazine, which differs from the Penny as to its 
plan, in a constant attempt to be religious, that is, not merely 
to avoid all that is bad in its tendency, and to choose such 
subjects as will combine innocent amusement with matter 
tending of itself to promote serious thought (which is done, 
we think, in both), but to add a number of doctrinal or ex- 
hortatory panniculi, which are stitched on, in the manner 
deseribed by Horace, and which only say, and are perhaps 
only meant to say, “This is the Saturday, not the Penny.” 
And we have observed in several other writings published 
under the same superintendence, an introduction of one, or 
perhaps two or three sentences in the preface, which are most 
obviously meant as signals, and nothing more. We stop for a 
moment to remind this Society (in all good will, for we were 
among those who hailed the application of a part of their funds 
to the dissemination of profane knowledge), that two or three 
sentences of adhesion to religion do not make the difference 
between a religious and an irreligious book: if they do, the 
celebrated chapter* of Gibbon, in which he gives his view of 
the causes of the rise of Christianity, may be set down as 
worthy to’come from the Society for the promotion of Christ- 
ian Knowledge. That chapter is an attempt to show that 
the rise of this religion can be traced to common and human 
causes, as much as that of the Roman empire, or the New- 
tonian philosophy ; and the inference intended to be drawn 
is, that no supernatural assistance need be presumed to ac- 
count for the phenomenon; it is the other side to the argu- 
ment of Paley. Many a simple person has been regularly 
taken in by the procemium to all this; “ Our curiosity is 
naturally prompted to inquire by what means the Christian 
faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the established 
religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious, but 
satisfactory, answer may be returned: that it was owing to 
the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the 
ruling providence of its great author. But, as truth and 


* A work, well known to the Society for the Suppression of Vice,-ends with 
a salvo to chastity ; er ag os | absurd, no doubt, in that instance. But there 
are more dangerous books, in which the praciice alluded to is an effectual cover 
to all appearance of mischief. 
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reason seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, and 
as the wisdom of Providence frequently condescends to use 
the passions of the human heart, and the general circum- 
stances of mankind, as instruments to execute its purpose, we 
may still be permitted, though with becoming submission, to 
ask, not indeed what were the first, but what were the 
secondary, causes of the rapid growth of the Christian 
Church.” Now, we may ask, w hat is to hinder writers, 
whose aims are not exactly those of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, from dressing their productions in a little frontlet of 
the same kind? The preceding could only be known to be iron- 
ical by that which follows. The danger i is, that a system of 
supporting opinions by signals may be met by another system 
of hanging out false signals: the pannicular mode of exhibit- 
ing opinion may be found to have more uses than one. The 
straightforward plan of the Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge was to avoid that which they could not consistently 
teach. The attempts to prove “ infidelity in disguise ” have 
been among the weakest of the attacks upon it. ‘The most 
decided set at this point appears in the criticisms made upon 
the articles “Christ,” “ Christianity,” &c., in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. Let us go back to the celebrated Encyclopadia 
which was, as all the world knows, infidelity in disguise. 
Did Diderot himself venture to write the article “ Christian- 
isme”? If he did, he refrained from venturing his name. 
Did the infidelity make its appearance in this article? “ Elle 
est, entre toutes les religions qui se disent révélées, la seule 
qui le soit effectivement, et par conséquent, la seule qu’il faut 
embrasser.... La main de Dieu est visiblement empreinte 
dans le style de tant d’auteurs et dun génie si différent.... 
dans cette morale pure et sublime....” The only concealed 
infidelity in this article is the care which is taken that there 
shall be none at all: and, most obviously, any person wishing 
to attack the established religion in an alphabetical work, and 
“in disguise,” would choose his ground better than by ex- 
pressing his sentiments, directly or indirectly, in the very 
place where they would be most open to those whom he would 
fear, and least effective upon those whom he would seduce. 
In the Penny Cyclopedia these articles, which are purely 
narrative, hold the balance quite even between the different 
denominations. This made a sort of outcry (not a loud one, 
for the day was gone by), that the committee had put their 
disguised infidelity into them. The reason was, we suppose, 
that no doctrines were entered into, nor description of the 
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differences which exist between Catholic and Protestant, or 
Churchman and Dissenter. This last was done in different 
articles, and in the fairest way. Distinguished persons of 
different names were invited to contribute each a simple ac- 
count, such as a work of reference ought to contain, of his 
own religious community. The article “ Catholic Church,” 
for example, was written by a divine whose known learning and 
character were vouchers for its accuracy; meaning by accu- 
racy, that it should be a true representation of what Catholics 
say for themselves. The article “ Methodism” was written in 
the same way by a Methodist, and so on. Nothing could be 
more honest, or better calculated to give the inquirer that 
which he might lawfully wish to know, excluding only doc- 
trinal controversy. ‘Those who fear or hate to see how per- 
sons of other denominations describe themselves, have been 
honestly told, that the Penny Cyclopedia contains what they 
fear and hate; they need not buy it, but they are very foolish 
for giving others to understand that they think common fair- 
ness to be nothing but infidelity in disguise: we know that many 
persons do so think, but they are not wise to let it out, for it 
tells a little secret which they would not wish even to whis- 
per to themselves. 

The preceding remarks have a connexion with those which 
we have already made on what we have called the pannicular 
system. ‘Take any one of the aspersed articles, and it would 
be found that it only needs a little acknowledgment of the 
superiority of any one sect to make it fit for appearance (as 
far as it goes), in a work of reference intended for circulation 
among that sect. If the publishers would only print separate 
pannicules for the different persuasions, and instruct the book- 
sellers to paste them on according to the opinions of the 
buyer, most of those who object would be very well satisfied. 
And why should not this be done in a wider manner? Why 
should not the different denominations add each its volume, 
of its own accord and at its own expense, to the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, which is now pretty generally admitted to be a work 
of considerable authority, and is certainly very much used ? 
Was there ever a better opportunity to bring opinions under 
the consideration of others? We should like to see the Ca- 
tholic Supplement, the Church of England Supplement, the 
Methodist Supplement, &c., all brought out uniformly with 
the work, by the accredited booksellers of the different parties. 
Think of it, gentlemen publishers; there are tens of thou- 
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sands of this work about the country; attach your Cyclopedias 
of Religion to it. A great many would buy those of other 
sects to complete their work, who would wait long enough 
before they bought independent works of the same kind; 
while those who are afraid to see the opinions of others need 
buy no more than their own. And there would be this ad- 
vantage, that all the common matter might be referred to as 
it stands in the work, or refuted, if need were. It would be 
an excellent thing to see the opinions of different parties— 
their views of their own history—their own biographical ac- 
counts—their own political views, so far as their religious 
sentiments demand them—all attached to the same general 
articles, and connected, for agreement or disagreement, with 
the same general view of history, science, and law. We 
should then see who dared come forward, and who judged it 
most prudent to keep out of the way. We should be able to 
compare the learning, the candour, and the power of argument, 
of the various bodies: we wish they would all try it, and 
God defend the right! 

The Penny Cyclopedia, which was commenced in 1833, 
soon after the appearance of the Magazine, seems to have 
been intended at first to bear somewhat of a resemblance to 
the latter; that is, to have been made for the working classes, 
as a sort of more elevated companion to the Magazine: that 
is to say, the publishers showed a momentary symptom of 
such an intention, which almost instantly disappeared, and 
the work rapidly assumed a more learned character. Its 
principal defect is that of all Cyclopedias, namely, inequality 
in the contents. Those who write on natural history and on 
civil history, seem to have formed different ideas of the ex- 
tent of the work, and to have been permitted to retain them : 
perhaps it was found practically impossible to make different 
writers, with different subjects, obey the same scale. To this 
work, even more than to others, apply the remarks which we 
have made on the normal character of the writings published 
by the Society. The Penny Cyclopedia is more accurate in 
the smaller details, by a great deal, than any other published 
in our country. The plan of filling up the interstices between 
large, well-considered, and elaborate treatises, with driblets of 
alphabetical matter (rubble, we believe, is the name builders 
would give it), which have either descended from generation to 
generation for the purpose, or are taken fresh out of other 
works, had predominated in all such undertakings, from 
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Chambers downwards. We except, as far as we know it, 
Brewster's Cyclopedia, which, however, is mostly scientific, 
and has not so large a range of subjects. 

It is not our intention to comment on the works of the 
Society in detail. Many of the preceding remarks have 
arisen out of the opposition which the undertaking has ex- 
perienced; an opposition which is now silenced. ‘The con- 
sequence is that the Society goes on with its business in 
peace, and the good which its publications have done, and are 
doing, not being (thanks to itself’) invested with the striking 
character of novelty, does not keep its name before the public 
so prominently as ectatien Now and then, indeed, some 
organ of its old opponents bangs off an article against it, 
which the Society endures in most equanimous silence ; having 
found by experience that there is no occasion whatever to 
return a fire of blank cartridges. The imitation of their 
proceedings by public bodies and private publishers is an 
answer to everything that. can be said. We have noted an 
instance of this imitation of the former kind, and we shall 
now add one of the latter, remarkable in itself, and showing 
how well the old opposition of the publishers has subsided 
into rational competition, accompanied by honourable ac- 
knowledgment. 

One of the worst points about a publisher in the manage-~ 
ment of his business 1s, that he lets the printer do the beautiful 
for him; that is, he leaves everything regarding type, &c., to 
the printer, allowing himself only the choice out of the 
printer’s stock. Now of all things in the world, printer’s 
beauty is most distressing to the reader, whose want is legi- 
bility. The printer looks at the whole page as a whole; the 
reader has to pick out the parts. Anything which stands 
prominently out offends the printer’s eye, but helps the 
reader. Authors therefore, or editors, who value the clear- 
ness of the page, should keep a sharp look out upon the 
printer, whose constant aim is to make the page a picture, 
and the lines and words as well subdued as the separate lines 
of shading in a copperplate. All this is exaggeration, of 
course; but it will serve to point out the tendency of a 
printer’s habits. Now in the formation of type there may be 
an elegant swelling from thin to thick, which is beautiful, no 
doubt ; and a clumsy average, or nearly so, of the two, which 
is more legible: the thin heads and feet of the letters may be 
as sharp as they can be, according to the practice of the 
English typefounders, or comparatively clumsy, as in most of 
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the French books; the former is beautiful, the latter legible. 
Again, heads and tails may be made clear and prominent, 
which gives legibility, or they may be reduced almost to 
nothing, which makes regularity and (to a printer) beauty. 

There is nothing to which the preceding is so directly appli- 
cable as to numerals, because in reading them every figure is 
of consequence; whereas, if a book'were to be published with 
one letter picked out of every word, a very little practice 
would enable the reader to go on well enough. Besides, we 
read by words, perhaps by phrases, not by letters; and the 
conditions of legibility as to words and phrases, may not be 
altogether* the same as to letters. Some forty years ago 
Dr. Hutton proposed to abolish the ancient form of nu- 
merals, and to substitute others without any heads or tails. 
This change was greedily adopted by the printers, for it suited 
their notions exactly ; the computer and the mathematician 
had to complain that their tables were made more difficult to 
read, and to endeavour to make foreign works answer their 
purpose whenever they could. The size of the numerals 
became larger and larger, for the smaller types were almost 
undistinguishable. For small tables of logarithms, the French 
work of Lalande (stereotyped by Didot) was imported, and 
was found very much preferable to any of those published in 
this country, though neither type nor paper were favourable. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge proposed to re- 
medy the defect, and to restore the old numerals. They 
caused to be published a reprint of Lalande, combining the 
legibility of the antique numerals with the goodness of En- 
glish type and paper, and adding some minor matters of im- 
provement. From the day of its publication there was no 
further question about the superiority of the old figures. 
The year of publication was 1839. In 1840 appeared another 
table of logarithms, by a publisher, with the same figures, the 
same minor points of detail, and the same supervisor of the 
press; but with no unhandsome degree of imitation, for the 
second tables were to siz places of firures, while the Society’s 
were carried only to jive. Various ‘tables of logarithms are 
necessary for various purposes; five places are alway s more 
convenient than six, but the latter are sometimes necessary, 





* We have a suspicion that if the heads and tails of letters were abolished, 
the forms remaining the same, we should in the end gain more by the clearness 
of the space between the lines than we should lose by the abolition of the pre- 
minent parts. 
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particularly in trigonometrical operations. The fondness for 
numerical calculation which has always distinguished the 
English school of mathematicians, has commonly induced them 
to take seven places ; but this is more than is generally useful. 
To put by the side of five places a table of six places, cor- 
responding in all other respects, was a competition of the 
most desirable kind; and the due acknowledgment made to 
the Society in the preface, with reference to those points on 
which imitation had to be admitted, was worthy of publishers 
who had ceased to call London by the name of chamber, and 
who thought better of their public than to find it necessary 
any longer to tell them that swmmer-swelling means that which 
swells or expands in summer. 

We shall not much more miscellanize our article if we stop 
to point out one particular in which the publisher’s edition 
failed as compared with its predecessor. Among the other 
marks of beauty, according to the printers, is a : white and 
sparkling paper, which shines so brilliantly that its contents 
might almost as well be written in the sun. It is said that it 
has been the practice of late years to put a little lime into the 
substance of the paper, to bring out this gloss and brilliancy ; 
and certainly in making notes on our books, we have found 
that the process very much resembled writing on chalk. But 
whether the present age of typography be one which sets 
limed twigs to catch w ringed souls or no, certain it is that 
there are two kinds of paper, the sparkling and the dull; and 
as certain that mathematicians and computers, who use tables, 
would gladly have the dull paper, which spares their eyes, in 
preference to the shining paper, which puts them out; for 
the consultation of tables, often repeated, is as wearing to the 
eyes as anything need be. Now the Society’s logarithms are 
printed on what would be called a nasty, shabby, whitey- 
brown rag; the six-figure logarithms are resplendent in a 
white glare of paper, or lime and paper, as the case may be. 
We can assure the publishers of the latter that they have 
erred in their choice of a material; and we hope that the 
next ¢irage will show that they have some pity upon the eye- 

sight of their readers. 

“In some instances the society seems to have aimed at produc- 
ing works which should be as extensive and profound as any in 
the language; and that which we propose to review in the pre- 
sent article is of the number. It will be a good instance of 
the manner in which such works act down to the classes for 
whose especial benefit the Society was intended. The sub- 
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ject is the calculation of interest and annuities, containing 
many points of daily increasing practical importance. The 
bearings of such a publication at the present time are now to 
be considered. In this Review (August 1840) appeared an 
article on “ The Necessity of Legislation for Life Assurance,” 
in which every endeavour was made to provoke what was 
pretty well known to be a fraudulent association into a pro- 
secution for libel, if its directors had dared. This institution, 
calling itself the “ Independent and West Middlesex Insurance 
‘Company,” had several times attempted to prosecute in Scot- 
land, and it was the object of the preceding article (in part) 
to expose it in a manner which, had it possessed one grain of 
respectability, would have forced it to justify its character in 
a court of law. Nor was this step a bold one, though it 
might have appeared so to some ; for we had the most positive 
evidence that the concern was neither more nor less than a 
gang of swindlers. One of our remarks was as follows: “ this 
one instance alone would justify the rational part of the com- 
munity in demanding legislation on the subject. Whether 
this community be what it has been represented to be or not, 
that is, whether ignorance and rashness, or preconcerted fraud, — 
‘be the key to the extraordinary annuity and assurance tables 
which we have exposed, the consequences will be equally 
fatal to the numerous subscribers, who, with their families, 
aust be injured, and may be ruined, by the operation of this 
impossible scheme. Law must step in, sooner or later; and 
once again we ask of our legislature, What are you waiting 
for? Will you never believe that the plans which tend to the 
ruin of the widow and the orphan, on a large scale, are to be 
checked, until you hear the cry of the injured reproaching you 


Sor the past, because you would not take the clear warning which 


pointed out the future.” The crisis soon arrived, and was 
perhaps in part brought on by our article; the swindlers de- 
camped to the continent with their gains, and the cry of the 
injured was heard, as far as the newspapers (which take in- 
terest in nothing but politics) would allow. But even in the 
meagre police reports, which announced the fact and its con- 
sequences, there appeared enough to make the benevolent 
shudder. We have not now a legislature existing of which 
to ask any questions, and the din of politics, which is louder 
than ever, seems to threaten that we shall have, as heretofore, 
sessions of nothing but gabble, gabble, gabble, about which 
party is to hold the reins of government. But should it so 
happen that a time is coming in which the state of the nation 
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will really be the object of consideration, it will then be time 
to put another and a stronger question—How many millions 
of the hard earnings of the middle and lower classes are to be 
exported for the maintenance of swindlers in splendour on the 
continent, before the wrangling politicians will think it ne- 
cessary to spend a few hours in passing a law of protection? 
O that a free press could be maintained under a despotic 
government ! if we could but have these two things made 
compatible, with what pleasure should we hear of the houses 
being shut up once for all, and the key thrown into the 
Thames, to look for James’s great seal. And slowly, if the 
present system goes on, will the thinking part of the com- 
munity come round to some very curious and unconstitutional 
notion about parliament, which will end in a very large in- 
crease of the power of the crown. 

It is true that during the last session a member of the 
House of Commons did take up the subject, and moved for 
a select committee on the state of life assurance, &c.; but 
the government stept in, and proposed that the committee 
should extend to all joint stock companies. Oh rare! If the 
cholera broke out with such virulence that medical assistants 
failed in numbers, and if it were proposed to spend a week in 
training a thousand men to apply the simplest modes of treat- 
ment, what ought such a government to do? Why, to insist 
on their all beginning with anatomy, and learning to cure all 
disorders secundum artem! Or if an enemy were going to 
attempt an immediate invasion, and hundreds of thousands 
were to demand the few days training which circumstances 
would permit, hoping that good hearts and strong arms might 
make up what was wanting, what would such a government 
do, again? Send them all into the interior of the country, 
and drill them to the highest pitch of military perfection, 
with the assurance that they should then recover London 
from the invader! What this committee did, nobody seems 
to know, nor does it now greatly matter. In the meanwhile 
the West Middlesex swindlers, on the other side of the water, 
will curse their own folly in running away from such an in- 
quiry, and will deeply regret that they did not wait tili they 
had got a few hundred thousands more. 

We must, we are afraid, give up any hope of assistance 
from the high powers. All the strength of the Whig has 
been spent in keeping half a head before the Tory, and the 
country is now to try whether it will be better governed by the 
Tory striving to keep as much before the Whig. The monkey 
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is biting at one cheese after the other, and looking at the 
balance as it alternately tips a little to either side. We 
have not thriven because water was poured into our milk, 
and we are to see if we can make a better drink by pouring the 
milk into the water. But yet something must be done to 
prevent persons from presenting the fruits of their labour to 
the first knave or fool who asks for them ; and we must there- 
fore have recourse to the slow, but sure, method of distri- 
buting a knowledge of the subject among the people. This 
may be done in two ways,—both good, but neither quite com- 
plete by itself. The general principles of the subject may be 
widely taught, but this is not enough; the number of those 
who can apply them rigorously to the questions which arise 
must be greatly increased. ‘To this end, books of sound ma- 
thematical learning on the subject, accompanied by tables 
which will remove “the necessity of much calculation, must be 
made attainable in a comparatively cheap form; and one of 
the sort is so made attainable in the work before us, which 
not only provides at least four times as much help to calcu- 
lation as any of its predecessors, but will be sold at a price 
unprecedentedly low, for such a mass of table matter. 

We sce with great pleasure that in many different quarters 
popular essays on life assurance and annuities are making 
their appearance. We do not know whether these are good or 
bad, nor does it so much matter; all are friends in the present 
attempt. The worst of them will show many that there is 
more in the subject than can be mastered by taking a few 
shares in a new company, and will impress on the mind of its 
readers the necessity for some little inquiry. ‘This much 
would be a great step gained, if it were universally gained. 
The smallest investigation, a mere pause till a friend or two 
could be consulted, would have saved many of those who were 
miserably taken in by the West Middlesex swindlers, from 
their disastrous fate. A very little knowledge of the subject, 
the mere idea that there is knowledge on the subject, would, 
if it were general, prevent the class of desperate rogues from 
combining for the mere purpose of plunder. But more must 
be done; for there are plenty of schemes, which, without being 
criminal, are most blameably rash. It is not a slight know- 
ledge of principles which will serve to detect these ; figures 
must be applied, and properly applied. It has been said 
that there is nothing which may not be proved by figures ; 
this means that there is nothing which may not be shown 
from figures to those who only look at the figures. It was 
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the proverb of those who were always frightened by calcula- 
tion, and silenced by a show of figures; so, in like manner, 
among savage nations, there is nothing which may not be 
gained by firearms, until they have got firearms for them- 
selves. Arithmetical calculation is not now so much of a 
bugbear as it was; there are many who can not only endure, 
but practise it, and they must be shown how to do it. 

As soon as the science of life contingencies had been suc- 
cessively licked into shape by Halley, De Moivre, Simpson, 
Dodson, and some others, and the exertions of Dr. Price had 
presented tables which appeared to represent the value of 
life in England, and the establishment of several assurance 
offices had given hopes of stability to its practical application, 
a succession of writers took upon themselves the charge of 
providing elementary instruction on the subject. Until the 
appearance of the work before us, the principal writings 
which were notorious as combining both instruction and 
tables, were the works of the late Mr. Morgan, of Mr. Baily, 
and of Mr. Milne. The well-known work of Dr. Price con- 
tained indeed the tabular matter connected with the North- 
ampton tables, and a full account of their construction, but no 
elementary treatise on the application of the tables. Each of 
the preceding works had a merit of its own, and it will explain 
our remarks on the work particularly before us if we give a 
few words to each. 

Mr. Morgan, a relation of Dr. Price, was introduced by the 
influence of the latter to the management of the affairs of the 
Equitable Society. He was of a cautious temperament, and, 
which is more to our present purpose, was a well-informed ma- 
thematician. He was the first who applied mathematical reason- 
ing to the solution of the more complicated class of questions, 
on the assumption of a table of mortality, properly so called. 
The distinction is this: preceding writers had used what was 
called De Moivre’s hypothesis; a mathematical assumption 
which superseded the use of a table of mortality, and assign- 
ing a simple (but not very accurate) law of life, made it 
possible to give tolerably simple formule for the most com- 
plicated problems. Mr. Morgan, in various papers published 
in the Transactions of the Roy yaad Society, solved these problems 
in what is now called the usual method. Later writers have 
given conciseness and elegance to these solutions, but it was 
Mr. Morgan who led the way in this path. In his work on 
assurances (the second edition of which was published in 1821, 
the first having preceded it by more than forty years) Mr. 
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Morgan gives, 1. The principles of the subject and the so- 
lution of questions expressed in words at length, the alge- 
braical part being reserved for the notes. The tables added 
to the work are mostly those which Dr. Price had already 
given in his well-known treatise founded on the Northampton 
tables. This idea of expressing the formule by verbal rules 
was not a happy one. It was afterwards adopted by Baron 
Maseres (in 1783), in that most prolix of all possible works, 
his Treatise on the Principles of Life Annuities. 'The shortest 
way to comprehend this subject is to learn a very little of 
algebra; the time spent in doing without algebra must always 
be longer than that necessary to learn the requisite amount 
of it. Mr. Morgan’s work, though the first elementary trea- 
tise, must not be called the first algebraical treatise, on the 
modern methods. 

Mr. Baily’s Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances was 
published in 1810, and obtained a popularity among actuaries 
which not only soon put it out of print, but has, even up to 
the present time, made its second-hand price greatly exceed 
that at which it was published.* This celebrity it owed 
mostly to its being a clear and systematic algebraical treatise, 
most emphatically superior to that of Mr. Morgan in the 
notation employed; and in some measure to a larger range of 
tables. It was published at the period in which the defects 
of the Northampton tables began to be seen, and the want of 
others giving a longer duration to life began to be felt. The 
tables of Deparcieux, and the Swedish tables, then appearing 
for the first time in so extensive a form, were not demonstrated 
to be particularly applicable to English life; but they were 
valuable, in the absence of others, as giving longer life, it 
being known that the life of the Northampton was too short. 
Mr. Baily’s work also introduced to the world the method of 
Mr. Barrett, of which we shall presently speak. 

Mr. Milne published, in 1815, his Treatise on the Valuation 
of Annuities and Assurances, which has, since the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Baily’s work as a book on sale, been the great 
authority in algebraical matters connected with life contin- 
gencies; and of late years has also taken that post with 
reference to its tables. In the mathematical part it combines 
a general account of the method of constructing tables of 
mortality, with a full investigation of the formule for their 
use, carried completely through all problems involving one, 


* A French translation appeared some years ago, 
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two, or three lives. To the algebraical symmetry which Mr. 
Baily had introduced, is added the first general attempt to 
institute a distinct notation for the representation of life con- 
tingencies ; the results of which, though somewhat cumbrous 
in appearance, and strange in their symbols, will in all pro- 
bability lead to some general agreement on the subject ; more 
than one writer having been led to the consideration of this 
branch of expression by the route traced out by Mr. Milne. 
The defect of the work to a learner, is too great a generaliza- 
tion at the commencement. With regard to the tables, Mr. 
Milne, by aid of observations on the value of life at Carlisle, 
presented a new table (the Carlisle), which subsequent veri- 
fications have shown to represent more accurately than any 
other the state of life among the middle classes in England. 

Dr. Price and Mr. Morgan set the example of making the 
fundamental tables to consist in the values of annuities on 
one life for every age, and of two lives for every pair of ages 
in which the difference is five years, or any multiple of five 
years. Other differences of age must be supplied by inter- 
polation,—a process which gives results sufficiently accurate 
in most cases, but which sometimes does not admit of so much 
being said. In the construction of these tables, which is a 
work of tolerable labour, much valuable material is thrown 
away, and the results of it only presented. The want of the 
rejected part is very severely felt in many problems, which 
are tediously long when the answers are to be deduced from 
the tables of complete annuities. Mr. Barrett, of whom no 
more is known than that he linked his name inseparably to 
this subject, proposed a very ingenious modification of the 
tables, which, stopping short of the final results, leaves it in 
the power of the calculator to proceed as if he had before him 
all the raw material of the old tables in its easiest form. 
This method was first published by Mr. Baily, in an appendix 
to his own work,—which appendix was, we believe, subse- 
quent to the treatise of Mr. Milne: it was thrown into a 
more convenient form, and extended in power, by Mr. G. 
Davies, and is now the most valuable instrument of which the 
actuary is possessed; and, what is more to our present pur- 
pose, it is the form in which knowledge of the modes of ‘cal- 
culation will be diffused among arithmeticians in general. 

At the appearance then of the work before us, the state of 
the science, as to points now under consideration, may be 
briefly summed up as follows: The superiority of the Car- 
lisle Table was admitted ;—the old methods, depending upon 
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complete annuity tables, were the ones in general use ;—the 
practical correctness of results was somewhat lessened, and 
the trouble of obtaining them increased, by the incomplete- 
ness of the published tables of two lives ;—many tables of 
simplification had been computed by actuaries for themselves, 
but none were published ;—Barrett’s method was impeded by 
the want of published tables, though many private persons 
had them in manuscript for their own purposes ;—the number 
of persons, not actuaries, who could work a simple question, 
was very small. 

The treatise published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge began to be 
issued some years ago, and is not yet quite completed; 
but as the whole of the explanation has been some time before 
the public, and a mass of tables very much exceeding those 
of Mr. Milne has now appeared, a review of the whole will 
not be premature. The author is Mr. David Jones, actuary 
of the Universal Life Office. His preface (yet to appear) 
will, we hope, point out in detail the methods employed in 
the calculation of the several tables. The work consists of a 
treatise on interest ; forty-three pages of tables to accompany 
this treatise (usually mixed up with the life tables); a treatise 
on life annuities, as to all cases in which not more than two 
lives are concerned; six hundred and thirty pages of life- 
tables, plus some yet tocome. The treatise on life annuities, 
which belongs to this mass of tables, is only of one hundred 
and twenty-six pages. With regard to the treatise, inde- 
pendently of the tables, we have examined it (for a particular 
purpose) much more closely than we should have thought it 
necessary to do, previously to expressing a general opinion ; 
and we can give our strongest testimony, both to the sound- 
ness of the writer’s methods, and the accuracy of the printer. 
There is, however, no occasion to enlarge upon a question of 
fact, which must be established; for those who work ques- 
tions of this kind must have the tables, and will therefore in 
most cases find out the merit of the work. The great defect 
is a badly chosen notation,—inferior, in our opinion, to Mr. 
Milne’s. Its symbols are too small, and there is the defect of. 
double indices; thus an annuity on joint lives of the ages 
m and n, to last & years, is denoted by 


a 
(m, n) 
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It is more easy to blame any notation on this subject, than 
to point out one in which all, would be disposed to unite: 
the following are those which have been proposed for this 
case by other writers on the subject.: 


MN 1 
k] | MINE Lime 

In respect to the duplication of indices, Mr. Jones has a 
decided majority against him. But with regard to such a set 
of tables as the present, the preliminary treatise becomes 
comparatively unimportant. hey are so cheap, that we 
have no doubt one or more treatises will be written, which 
will dispense with tables, and refer to those of Mr. Jones. 
It has hitherto been a drawback to the exertions of elemen- 
tary writers in this respect, that, owing to the scarceness or 
dearness of former works, it has not been advisable to write 
treatises on the subject without a copious appendix of tables. 
Besides this, the time has hardly been till now, when there 
was anything like so general an agreement as to the table 
which should be used, as now exists with respect to the Car- 
lisle. We should very well like to see Mr. Jones arrive at 
the honour of being tlie table-referee of two or three writers, 
treating the subject in different modes, according to their 
views of the way in which it can be best elucidated or sys- 
tematized. A person may now write on logarithms, without 
the necessity of publishing a table; and such will be, for 
some time to come, the case with life annuities: for until the 
materials of the Registrar General and the Actuary of the 
National Debt Office come to the public view with some 
specific results, particularly on the difference between male 
and female life, we see little chance of the Carlisle Table 
being disturbed ; and possibly no such thing may take place 
even then, 

The accuracy of the tables is the next point for conside- 
ration. We have been informed that there is an error 
affecting the annuities at 33 per cent., arising from a singular 
cause, one of the sort against the effects of which it is almost 
impossible* to guard in computation: this is to be removed 





* One would suppose, for example, that when two able computers, in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, are employed upon the same question, and produce 
the same result at the end of a long calculation, their two works agreeing figure 
for figure throughout, their result might be depended upon. Yet it has been 
known that two such persons have e precisely the same mistake, in merely 
taking out the same logarithm, there being no more reason why — 
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by cancelling the requisite number of pages, if our infor- 
mation be correct. Much depends, as to the reception they 
will get, upon the explanations to be given in the preface. 
We can only say hitherto, that as far as our means go of 
comparing them with preceding tables, or with private manu- 
scripts, we have found them accurate. For the rest, they 
must of course gradually establish their own character ; and 
this we think they will do. From our private information, 
we should say that every proper step has been taken to insure 
accuracy. Besides, we count somewhat upon the general 
character of such tables, which is very good. Of all the 
tables printed by actuaries, it has very rarely happened that 
frequency of error, in computation or printing, has occurred. 

We shall now describe the contents of the tables, as far as 
the Carlisle Table is their basis; and from this the great 
bulk of Mr. Jones’ tables are calculated. We put in italics 
the tables which, to the best of our knowledge, are new in 
print, or the novel circumstances in which they differ from 
preceding ones.—Numbers living, &c. with logarithm and 
complement of the number which complete each age; and 
mean duration.—Barrett’s tables for single lives (D, N, 5, M, 
and R) for 3, 33, 4, 44, 5, and 6 per cent.; with D, N, and 
S, for 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent.—Annuities on single lives at 
3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 per cent.; also at 34, 44, 9, and 10 per cent. : 
the 33, 4, and 43 carried to five decimals Annuities on two 
lives, to every pair of ages, at 3, 4, 5, and 6 per cent.; also at 
33 and 43 per cent—Chance of living a year, with its loga- 
rithm.—Present value of assurance on a single life at 3, 33, 4, 
43, 5, 6, 7, 8 per cent—Probability of survivorship, as in 
Milne.—Barrett’s table (D and N) for two joint lives, and 
every pair of ages, at 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, and 6 per cent. 

Mr. Jones has also given brief tables on two joint lives 
from the Chester Table, being the first time, as far as we 
remember, that male life has been distinguished from female 





agreein that mistake, than in any other that could be imagined. A hundred mil- 
lions to one against such a thing occurring at any given trial, would be unfairly 
small odds; and yet it is known to have happened. It happened to ourselves, 
a few weeks ago, to be trying to ascertain from what formu!a a certain table was 
constructed. From the heading we made it out, as we thought; and on apply- 
ing it to an instance in the table, we found 23°59, the number in the table being 
23°597. Nevertheless, it turned out that we had totally mistaken the nature of 
the table, and that we had no more right to expect an agreement in any one 
figure, than if we had picked a formula at hazard out of any book on algebra. 
Every person who computes will occasionally find what he will be inclined to 
look at as an unprecedented coincidence. 
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in such tables. We do not think it necessary to detail what 
has been done on the Northampton Table, &c.; and we con- 
clude our account with expressing our firm opinion that Mr. 
Jones is entitled to the gratitude of all who have to solve 
questions in such subjects, and has established his own repu- 
tation on a solid basis. 

As far as we have yet spoken of the work, we have con- 
sidered the actuary only ; but we are now to ask what remains 
to be done? Considering the importance of extending this 
branch of knowledge, inasmuch as it will be to every man 
more or less connected with the mode of employing what he 
can save from his earnings, we see before us a reservoir from 
which much knowledge may be distributed. The new tables 
(Barrett’s method) will enable an arithmetician of the most 
ordinary character to solve very complicated questions by 
simple operations, and ordinary problems still more easily. 
The extension of this knowledge, in the absence of all aid 
from government, is positively the only mode of saving the 
foolish from unprincipled or rash and ignorant combinations 
against their earnings. Until any man may hope to find 
among his friends some one or other who can give him an 
answer to a simple question, there will always be a class of 
persons who have in such matters nothing to trust to, except 
the professions of a prospectus. Nay, if only one man out of 
twenty among the educated classes had been able to use one 
or two of the more simple tables in this work, we think it 
would have been almost impossible for the West Middlesex 
swindlers to have succeeded to anything like the extent which 
they did. Those who will bear in mind that one man tolera- 
bly versed in these matters, may be but another name for 
several widows and orphans saved from destitution, will see 
few better works, few more enlightened charities, than lend- 
ing his help to spread the information: and if it happen that 
the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge hereafter finds, 
that, in its former efforts for the improvement of friendly so- 
cieties, and its present attempt to lay a basis of sound know- 
ledge under the whole subject, it has contributed to save the 
unwary from ruin, and the ignorant from becoming a prey to 
fraud, it will feel this one success alone a sufficient set-off 
against the sneers of the fine, and the enmity of the bigots ; 
if, indeed, it do not reckon as such, the having made the at- 
tempt, and had the intention, and carry the success to the 
balance. 
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Art. IV.—Encyclopidie der Deutschen National-literatur, 
von O. L. B. Wolff. (Encyclopedia of German National 
Literature, by O. L. B. Wolff.) 4to. Leipsig: 1834-40. 


: treaty of Westphalia, concluded in 1648, was a 
precious boon to Germany. After a contest of thirty 
years, which had spread desolation over the surface of that 
once-flourishing country, during which whole districts had been 
devastated, and the track of War, 
“doomed to go in company with pain 
And fear and bloodshed, miserable train !” 


was marked out by the ruins of entire towns and villages, 
and by cities half-depopulated, it brought a breathing-time of 
repose and restoration, as necessary to the well-being of her 
people as it was precious and welcome. The air, which the 
brute clangour of the war-bugle had violated, was filled with 
songs of cheerfulness and gratulation; the field, rent by the 
hoof of the charger and the artillery-wheel, now bore but the 
trace of the productive plough; and to the rapid and de- 
structive evolutions of a licentious soldiery, Pappenheimers 
and Pandours, Frank and Swede, “ blue, white, and red, with 
all their trumpery,” now succeeded the movements of the 
thoughtful scholar, the enquiring traveller, the toiling hus- 
bandman, and all the tranquil and humanizing interchanges 
of commercial and social activity. 

All the curses of war, however, (that sacrifice of abomina- 
tion that man offers to the evil one), cease not with it; such, 
as the punishment of our wilfulness, is the law and constitu- 
tion of the thing by the decree of heaven. The foot of the 
stranger no longer oppressed the soil of Germany,—“ peace 
was within her walls, and plenteousness was in her palaces,”— 
but a subtle and wide-spreading infection had shown itself, 
that threatened to eat into the very core of the national heart. 
This arose from the extensive influence the French had ac- 
quired in the affairs of Germany at the close of the war. 
This ascendancy soon made itself felt in the manners and 
literature of the country, producing the most injurious effect 
on its moral and intellectual life, and fatal for some period to 
the free development of the vigorous mind, honest character, 
and national spirit of her people. 

Among all classes but the peasantry, instigated by the 
nobility, a taste for everything French was diffused ; customs, 
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dress, amusements, in the habits of domestic, and the proceed- 
ings of public, life. A writer* of the time thus reproaches 
his compatriots :—‘ There is no doubt, which many have re- 
marked, that if our forefathers, the ancient Germans, could 
rise from their graves and revisit Germany, they would never 
believe that they were in their father-land among their own 
countrymen, but suppose themselves to be on foreign ground, 
amidst unknown and very different men; so great are the 
changes which have occurred—I will not say in a thousand, 
but in a few hundred, years. Among these not the least is, 
that the French (who by these Germans were not held in any 
particular esteem), are now everything with us. We have 
French attire, French dishes, French furniture, French lan- 
guage, French manners, French vices, and even French dis- 
eases are most abundant. These ancestors, instead of 
beholding in their beloved Germany men resembling them- 
selves, would find it occupied by German-Frenchmen, who 
have so completely departed from their ancient customs, that 
nothing remains indicative of the past. ‘They would regard 
us as changelings and bastards; and, with our Frenchified 
little beards, would rather deem us weak and cowardly women 
than sightly and brave men. They would pour on us their 
rough and energetic reproaches, or, not esteeming us even 
worthy of their scorn, with bitter mockery cast us from them.” 
The native language, already extensively corrupted by the 
introduction of a multitude of foreign words, making it re- 
semble, as Jean Paul afterwards described it, “ a Prussian 
regiment, which contains deserters from all nations,” was cast 
aside, as unworthy and unfit for literary purposes. Latin was 
employed by the learned, while French was the language of 
courts and high society; and the literature of the country was 
modelled upon the showy, but lifeless, specimens, destitute of 
all internal feeling, all fervour and force of imagination, of 
the so-called golden age of Louis XIV. 

A nation like the Germans, radically of so much native 
vigour and intellectual aspiration, however seduced by the 





* Thomasius, born 1655, died 1728, who vigorously attacked the perverted 
taste of the day. He lectured at Leipsic in 1688, where he excited the indig- 
nation and virulent opposition of the cotemporary literati devoted to the then 
unnational system, by publishing the programme of his lectures in the vernacu- 
lar language of his country ; by his innovations in many of the vitious usages 
of the day; and his determined freedom of thought and expression, He de- 
serves lasting honour for his exertions to procure the abolition of torture, trials 
for witchcraft, and other inhuman and ignorant practises of that time. 
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selfish policy and mischievous example of their aristocracy, 
and the glare and glitter of the hollow refinement of France, 
would not be content to remain in a position so degrading. 
The wise and patriotic citizen would lament to see how little 
respect for the individuality of the national mind, the root of 
all its greatness, such servility displayed. It would be a yoke 
which his spirit would loathe—a subjugation which would 
be torture to a free mind. Deeply would he feel with the 
poet,— 


“ There is a bondage which is worse to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof and floor and walk 
Pent in, a tyrant’s solitary thrall : 
’Tis his who walks about in th’ open air,— 
One of a nation who henceforth must bear 
Their fetters in their souls——” 


and against such a state of things every true German spirit 
would arouse itself, and struggle for emancipation. There 
were not accordingly wanting many authors, truly national in 
spirit and noble in purpose, who sought to resist this fatal 
domination, and introduce juster standards, and more free and 
enlightened aims. Among these were Spencer and the other 
pietists ; but not being recognized as philosophers, or persons 
of quality, who alone gave the tone to things, their exertions 
were almost ineffectual. The religious works of these men 
had this beneficial result: they nourished a taste for their 
own genuine and profound language, in all who loved their 
mother-tongue; and, however objectionable to some the sys- 
tem they advocated, however pitied by the faithful, or smiled 
at by the rational, by leading the attention of the people to 
subjects connected with the spiritual and the eternal, the 

counteracted that tendency to the sensual and the finite, which 
was the contaminating result of the French literature and 
philosophy. 'Thomasius made use of his native language in 
his criticisms, in his monthly German discourses, and his lec- 
tures on reason and morals; and handled all branches of 
philosophy in a popular manner. Confined and imperfect as 
was his philosophic scheme, and distorted and confused as was 
his prose style, intermingled with Latinisms and Gallicisms, 
yet his effort was one of the most cheering appearances of the 
time, in German literature. He loved his native tongue, and 
the unsophisticated modes of genuine German life ;_ and with a 
clear insight into the errors and wants of the social condition, 
he combined much wit and humour, and was, to no incon- 
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siderable extent, well qualified to take the field against the 
failings and prejudices of the age. He attacked the false, but 
fashionable style, “the glory of the literati, and their shame,” 
contributed much to the preservation of the national charac- 
ter, embittered the triumphs of the learned champions of the 
adverse party, and incessantly directed public attention to the 
matter. From his time, German began again to be employed 
for literary purposes. Wolff did much, in his philosophical 
essays, to improve the structure and expressiveness of his 
country’s language, and maintain its reasserted importance. 
Baumgarten, an acute and clear thinker, who wrote much on 
esthetics, and to whom we owe the very term now so fami- 
liarized and serviceable, continued the struggle. The dull 
and pedantic Gottsched also did some service to this truly 
national cause, in condemning the disfigurement of the lan- 
guage by the use of foreign words, and opposing the taste 
for bombast in poetry then prevalent. His zeal for the puri- 
fication of the German was of great use; and he at least 
perceived its genius, though deficient in the requisite talent 
to exhibit its powers in his own productions. But to Lessing, 
himself one of the most distinguished German authors, and 
whose language is a model of German prose, are his country- 
men most indebted for the regeneration of their literature. 

In the midst of the intellectual meanness, perversity and 
false taste, which then reigned, Lessing grew up. He vehe- 
mently rejected the yoke, boldly withstood the prevailing 
commonness of thought and style, vigorously attacked and 
discomfited the much-lauded French taste, and spread far 
and wide in his numerous writings the elements for the im- 
provement of German literature. He sought utterly to anni- 
hilate the imitation of French errors. He looked upon the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth as weak and contemptible. 
The ancients he honoured from the very bottom of his heart, 
and earnestly recommended the study of them to his country- 
men; but his admiration was grounded on a true insight into 
the nature and merits of the classic master-pieces,—while for 
the French perversions and improvements, as they were 
denominated, he had the most intolerant scorn. With all 
his reverence for the productions of the past, he was not one- 
sided, as he had a keen and just appreciation of the literature 
of England, Spain, and Italy, then but little known to Ger- 
many, so dissimilar from that of Greece and Rome; and la- 
boured to introduce an acquaintance with its best works, as an 
antidote to the feeble and artificial exhibited by that of France, 
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and as specimens of vigorous thinking, lofty imagination, 
and pure taste. He brought the powers of a sound and 
enlarged philosophy, and an acute and forceful intellect, into 
play, in this endeavour. The effort was an arduous one for 
a single individual, however richly gifted; but the success 
was as great, or perhaps greater, than could have been anti- 
cipated. In his hands, the struggle, begun by earlier writers, 
who were the pioneers to his manceuvres, was finally suc- 
cessful. Mighty Germany, 


“ She of the Danube and the Northern Sea,” 


saw the dawn of a national literature, breathing a language 
worthy of a great people, vigorous and supple as an athlete, 
distinct, majestic and impressive, and which, casting off the 
childish things which, in the moment of her weakness, had 
dazzled and corrupted her, promised to place her, at no distant 
day, on a footing with the noblest of European nations. 

Of the intellectual wealth of this literature, as exhibited 
by one class of its writers—the poets—we do not now intend 
to speak. Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Tieck, and many others 
of the brotherhood of song, have earned a just and noble 
reputation; and we shall take another opportunity of directing 
our readers to their merits and characteristics. It is of some 
of her prose writers that we have now to make mention, 
partly because they are rated as writers of distinction by 
their countrymen,—because they are but little, if at all known, 
save by name, to the English reader,—and as they are 
striking examples of the vigour, fancy, humour, and origin- 
ality of the German mind. The samples that we shall 
tender will not be the best perhaps of their respective bulks, 
as both time and space, as well as the nature of our vehicle, 
do not admit of the fittest selection; but they will not fail to 
convey a strong impression of the value of the stock from 
which they are taken, and convince the inspectors that the 
article is worthy of their further consideration. We more- 
over desire to convey some notion of the life and productive- 
ness that the German mind displayed, when it threw off the 
gilded fetters of the French infatuation, and cultivated those 
talents which Providence bestowed for their own and others’ 
elevation. War, commerce and adventure, are not the 
worthiest records of a people’s activity; it is by its books 
only that the soul of a nation is best made known. They 
are the noblest and most engaging chronicles, and most ade- 
quately show how it lived, and moved, and had its being. 
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The Jliad, the dramas of Shakspeare, the Paradise Lost of 
Milton, the Jnferno of Dante, the Quixote of Cervantes, will 
be monuments of the greatness of those lands where they 
were produced, and outlast tablets of stone or columns of 
brass. The pillars of Hercules are but a name; but “the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” is of undying vitality—an 
immortal creature, a possession for ever! 

We are further induced to proffer these specimens of 
German literature, as an erroneous notion has been formed, 
and disseminated by many, that its productions are of a stiff, 
pedantic, and obscure character ;—that it is replete with con- 
tributions of misty metaphysics, subtle refinements, xsthetic 
jargon, and maudlin sentimentality. Of the despised meta- 
physics of Germany we will say, in passing, it would be well 
if England knew more. The unspiritual philosophy of Locke, 
and the flagrant morals of Paley, would cease to be the text- 
books at her two universities; the teachers and expounders 
of their religious dogmatisms would be compelled to seek 
other sources of purer and more elevating character than 
these erroneous guides, and to abjure that “noble inconsis- 
tency” by which their conclusions are now made so awkwardly 
to square with their premises; her people would then be 
something more than a nation of shopkeepers. But this result 
we have yet to hope for, and we fear at no early period, 
unless some mighty event should strike and quicken the 
national mind, and raise it from that worship of prejudice, 
bigotry and mammon, which now engrosses it. ‘To go back, 
however, to our German brethren :—the above conception of 
their literature is far from being in accordance with truth. 
Dulness, pedantry, and enigmatical darkness, is to be found 
among it, as among all other literatures, enough and to spare. 
A whole Dunciad of lesser men has not been able to eclipse 
the light cast upon the literary history of his country by one 
Pope. This unfounded conception is of long standing, and not 
confined to our own country. The Pére Bouhours launched 
the adventurous and uncomplimentary proposition, “ Si un 
Allemand peut étre bel esprit?” The dialogue is maintained 
some time on this subject. The worthy father is strongly 
impelled to determine positively in the negative, believing a 
German bel-esprit to be a nonentity, a pure chimera,—but 
finally sums up thus: “C’est une chose singulitre qu’un bel 
esprit Allemand ou Muscovite; et s'il y en a quelques uns 
dans le monde, ils sont de la nature de ces esprits qui n’ap- 
paroissent jamais sans causer de ltonnement ”! 
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Against this verdict we decidedly protest. In justice, 
however, to the worthy Frenchman, we are compelled to cwn, 
that it might be difficult to disprove his assertion by examples 
with which he could have been familiar; as the earliest 
which we intend to produce (Abraham & Santa Clara) was 
cotemporary with Bouhours in his old age. Had he lived to 
be acquainted with those specimens of German humour and 
vivacity which we hope to produce, we think he might with 
a safe conscience have retracted his sweeping censure. 

Abraham & Santa Clara was born in 1642, in the Swabian 
village of Krakenheim. His worldly name was Ulrich von Me- 
gerle, of a noble family so called. In his eighteenth year, he 
entered into the order of Augustin friars, became afterwards 
preacher in Bavaria, and finally court-chaplain at Vienna, in 
which capacity he officiated forty years; was appointed defi- 
nitor provincie, and died there in 1709. His works have all 
singular titles, somewhat in accordance with their contents, 
such as Judas, the Arch-Scoundrel ; A well-filled Wine-cellar ; 
The Chapel of the Dead; A Shop for Spiritualities; An 
entirely new-hatched Nest of Fools; Wholesome Hodge-podge. 
They are a real mine of wit, fancy, and humour; although, 
from a continual bantering play upon words, the homeliest 
illustrations, and an unrestrained vivacity of expression, they 
would be deemed offensive by the taste of the present day. 
These and his pulpit discourses are distinguished by odd, 
rough flashes of wit, grotesque but significant thoughts, and 
an intellectual activity that is most extraordinary. In these 
he does homage to whatever soundness of views was displayed 
by his age; while he chastises, with the most biting satire 
and indignant sarcasm, the vices and follies of his cotempo- 
raries, particularly the court. In spite of his extravagant 
humour, and daring originality of expression, they are of 


engaging interest, as they are replete with a keen spirit of 


observation, and knowledge of human nature, “ quips, and 
cranks, and wanton wiles,” with touches of true eloquence, 
noble sentiments, and sweet and graceful fancies. His style, 
bizarre, energetic, and witty, was cleverly parodied by Schiller, 
in the well-known capuchin’s sermon of Wallenstein. Dis- 
courses like those of the good Abraham a Santa Clara would 
be strangely received now-a-days; but we would willingly 
dispense with the narcotic drenches or the spiteful tirades so 
often endured, to have a dash of his liveliness and raciness, 
his honest detestation of hypocrisy and wrong-doing, and 
his warm-hearted love of mankind, 
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The following is an extract from his Judas ; which we pre- 
sent to the misogamist for his justification, to the old maid 
for her comfort, and to those about to marry for their con- 
sideration. 


* The confect which our first parents, acting like very step- 
parents, eat of, on which eating repentance followed, was, according 
to the statement of some divines, no apple, but an Indian fig, which 
even to this day is called Adam’s fruit. It is, however, little like 
the fig of our country. but quite round, and of an aspect of extraor- 
dinary beauty, as if it had borrowed the hues of the rainbow. When 
this fruit is plucked, there is found therein an accurate resemblance 
of the cross of Christ, with all the implements of the passion, which, 
verily, is to be marvelled at ; and this is the very same fruit of 
which Adam so inconsiderately eat. This fruit is an exact emblem 
of the marriage state, which, outwardly, has the appearance of being 
nought but sweetness ; yea, a very sugar-sphere, a honey-vessel, a 
heart-feast, a wine press of joys, a Kermes-box, a pleasure garden ; 
yea, a heavenly mouthful of dainties ; but, but, and again and again 
but—the interior does not correspond with the exterior, for inward- 
ly, in the married state, nought is found but crosses and sufferings. 
Dear World-Ape,—excuse me, my friend, for conferring on you a 
title,—go forth with me in the pleasant season of summer, to enjoy 
the genial air ; there you will hear the many-toned flutings of the 
nightingale, the homely filing of the chaffinch, the quail with its 
resounding throat-clock, the cuckoo with its rusti¢ forest-cry, the 
ousel with its popular waltz-melody, the lark with its ‘Te Deum 
laudamus,’ the goldfinch with its passarcllo, &c. ‘There you will 
behold the embroidery of the meadows, the silken-green tapestry of 
the sward, the abundant fruitfulness of the fields, the jocund dancing 
of the forest foliage, the happy resurrection of all earth’s produc- 
tions, the marriage pomp of the wide world’s countenance; go on- 
ward, and enjoy the golden tide to thy heart’s content: let us wander 
a little along the verdant bank of the purling stream, which flows 
towards us like a bright mirror in a verdant frame, and like liquid 
chrystal; in this water we may see the beautifully painted clouds, 
the beautifully radiant sun, the beautifully blue cirque, the beauti- 
fully bright vault, the beautiful heaven. Thereupon, my dear 
brother, hast thou a yearning for heaven, plunge in, and, from deli- 
cate consideration for me, send a staffetta of what things come to 
pass in heaven. On which the other replies, that, in such a game, 
he takes care to miss his turn, as he would no doubt sink to the 
bottom. The very river would lose its name, and be henceforth 
called stock-fish sauce, in commemoration of his folly; for in 
these waters was no heaven, only a mere semblance of it, and, verily, 
instead of tasting thereof, he would have but foul water to gulp, 
and his days would be cut short for ever. There are so many unad- 
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vised children of Adam, who, when marriage is spoken of, prick up 
their ears like the nag when he sees the haversack shaken ; their 
pulse beats when the least mention is made of a wedding. They 
deem the married state to be one of unbroken felicity, a pure heaven. 
Oh heavens, they are much mistaken,—it is but mere appearance ; 
there is nothing to be found therein upon which to lay any founda- 
tion, but foul water, affliction, and opposition.” 


The following is a handful of gleanings which we have 
picked up, that will give some notion of the vigour of the 
soil, and the healthiness of the seed :— 


“The sons of Lamech, Tubal and Tubalcain, were inventors, the 
one of music, the other of the art of working in metals. If these 
brethren dwelt in the same house, there must have been a sad noise 
and discordance. In the upper story sang Tubal, in the lower ham- 
mered Tubalcain ; above were the bellows for the organ, below for 
the stithey ; there resounded flutes, and here hammer-strokes and 
the rasping of files. Not unlike such a dwelling is the sinner who 
prays: in the upper floor music resoundeth from his mouth the praises 
of the Lord; in the lower one—in his heart, sin is busy, with all its 
attributes ; above, hymns of praise are sung, below, there are 
sacrifices to Belial ; there the tongue chaunts with St. Cecilia, here 
the heart dances with Herodias.”...... 

“ Build thyself, like the fratricide Cain, a stronghold, and shut 
thyself up within it: nevertheless, the mute ‘who goes there ?’ (the 
conscience) will make thee tremble. All thy breastworks, bastions, 
bulwarks, towers, gates, avail thee not. The enemy is within the 
town—thou bearest him in thy bosom. Thou canst not save thyself 
by flight ; everywhere the dumb ‘who goes there?’ calls to thee. 
Creep, like Caligula, under thy couch, shelter thyself behind the 
impervious shield of the godless Artemnon, withdraw thyself to a 
closed and well-fortified island, like the tyrant of Syracuse, the 
tongueless ‘who goes there?’ is ever at thy side. Let thyself be 
enclosed within a chest, like the poetical tyrant Elearchos, yet 
thy eternal companion is again with thee,—dread, accusing, and 
abiding.”...... 

“ Beauty is like a flower—to-day before the bosom, to-morrow 
before .he besom.”...... 

“ Friends are plentiful enough, but they resemble the sun-dial, 
that only yields its services so long as the sun is above the horizon. 
Friends are plentiful enough, but they resemble leeches, that only 
attach themselves until they are satisfied.”...... 

“‘ Of the Franciscans there is an innumerable host in heaven. 
beg: world, however, is mostly frankish ; heaven mostly Franciscan- 
REA. sssses 
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“ As the night-violets in their retirement only open their 
chalices in the obscurity of night, and impregnate the air with 
their divine odours, so should man, as much as possible, only in 
secret deal out his benefits to those who need them.”...... 


“ The dissolute seek pleasures, but when they have obtained 
them, they soon discover how miserably they have made their bed. 
The Venus vulgivaga delivers a lively prologue, but the epilogue is 
the more sorrowful that follows.”...... 


“ Opportunity is the greatest thief,—a devil above all devils. It 
befools the wisest, enervates the strongest, pollutes the most modest, 
circumvents the most heedful, and corrupts the most saintly.”...... 


** We are poor starving wretches: let no one over-rate himself: 
whatever we have, is a possession we derive from some other source. 
If the earth required of us its metals, the sheep its wool, the silk- 
worm its silk, the ox its hide, the field its flax, how poor and needy 
should we stand there. But one little lamb has man, which grows 
up with him, eats with him, sleeps in his bosom, and is dear to him 
above all other things, or, at least, should be so. This is called 
honour—an honest name. This alone appertains to him. Mean- 
while comes some one, and steals this lambkin from him—robs hint 
of his honour. Must not this pain him? An honest name is the 
best of jewels, the best leader, the best treasure, the best of joys, 
the best of blessings.”...... 


“ The poets represent Argus as a warden with an hundred eyes. 
What in this instance is but a fable, is truth in relation to God. 
God’s eye is over all, watches over every creature.”...... 


“ In Paradise, certainly, there was one happy man. His titles 
were, by God’s grace, Adam the First, Mighty King of all earth’s 
circle, Archduke of Paradise, Duke of Womanheight (Frauenberg), 
Count of Joydale, Lord of Cheerfulness, &c. He had a super- 
abundance of all things, and a splendid court. The four elements 
were his chamberlains ; the lion, the tiger, the stag, his servitors ; 
the birds his orchestra ; the raven was the basso, the ouzel tenor, 
the finch alto, the nightingale treble, the chaffinch played the violin, 
the magpie the castanets, and the woodpecker the cymbals.”...... 


“ A library is an apothecary’s shop, from which the most ap- 
proved medicine may be obtained.”...... 


As one solitary example, however weighty, may not be 
sufficient to establish our demurrer, we shall proceed there- 
fore in our roll-call of witnesses, and summon Christian 
Liscow into court. He was born in 1701. Of his childhood 
and youth but little is known. We hear of him first as 
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private tutor at Lubeck, in 1730. In this year he was ap- 
pointed secretary to a public functionary in Holstein: some 
time after he resided at Dresden, where, in 1744, he was 
secretary to the minister Von Bruhl. This post, however, he 
was soon compelled to relinquish; as, by his satirical attacks, 
he had excited the enmity of many, particularly of the En- 
glish minister resident there. We are sorry to hear this of 
our countryman, whose skin must have been of most morbid 
irritability and of singular extenuation. An ambassador 
should be as impervious to sarcasms and jokes as the rock of 
Gibraltar to a cannonading. After his departure from Dres- 
den nothing is known of his movements : he died at Erterberg, 
in 1760, in confinement, it is said, for debt. He is superior 
to many of the satirical humourists of his country, in the 
energy and purity of his style and the ease and vigour of his 
language. His irony is most keen and well-directed, and his 
exertions were constant to sweep away the mass of folly, 
imbecility, and pestilent false taste that defaced the literature 
of the day. He is deficient, however, in an enlarged know- 
ledge of human nature, and a correct judgment of the com- 
plicated relations of life. His writings have fallen into some 
neglect, as many of them were directed against dunces long 
since forgotten, and subjects which have now lost all interest. 
A collection of his works was published at Leipsig, in three 
volumes, in 1739: the best of them is an essay On the Value 
and Necessity of Miserable Authors ; from this we shall give 
some extracts. He states that if the race of worthless scribes 
were extinct, the whole tribe of booksellers and printers must 
go a-begging, as they could not expect to gain a livelihood 
from the works of superior writers ; as among the six thousand 
annually published, he had, after a very accurate investi- 
gation, been able to find only three of any merit. He then 
proceeds :— 


“ Our enemies are fertile in lively and ingenious sallies. They 
have an active propensity for ridicule, and we are the parties who 
furnish occasion for their witticisms, and for the gratification of 
their censoriousness. How would it then comport with their health 
if we were defunct? What subjects would they find for their 
lively fancies? They must not believe that Iam joking; for a sup- 
pressed joke is no child’s play. It causes many pains and torment- 
ing twitches; suppressed wind is not half so dangerous. One 
instance only has occurred in my life when I uttered a witty 
flourish, which, considered as the solitary joke of a despised and 
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miserable scribe, was tolerably clever. But I must keep it to my- 
self, and the knowledge of the pangs its gestation and delivery 
caused me. I would not wish my bitterest enemy to experience 
them. If, then, a single joke, of which I was happily delivered at 
the proper time, caused me such distress, what would not be the 
sufferings of our meritorious writers, who are so fruitful in clever 
sayings, if we did not furnish them with occasions to unburthen 
themselves? Their flashes of wit and brilliant sallies would eat 
inwards to the heart; for Ennius long since declared to his con- 
temporaries, that a sage would rather hold fire in his mouth than 
suppress a witty remark; ‘flammam a sapiente facilius ore in ar- 
dente opprimi, quam bona dicta teneat.* Our enemies would 
therefore certainly burst if we were not in existence. Why, then, 
do they wish for our extinction, with which their own is so nearly 
connected? Let it be admitted, however, that it is possible they 
might survive us, the world would then have little more good of 
them. For we are the very persons who force from them their 
most ingenious essays, in which men so much delight. Where, 
then, would be found the subjects of so many excellent satires, if 
our opponents had no one whom they could ridicule? And what 
would not the literary and cultivated world then lose in us? It is 
true we cannot furnish it with meritorious writings, but the ancients 
have already remarked that, ‘although the ass does not possess the 
best of voices, and is extremely awkward at music, men, neverthe- 
less, are able to make the best flutes from his bones.’t And our 
efforts, however miserable they may be, are, nevertheless, occasions 
of so many profound refutations and ingenious lampoons, of all which 
the world would be deprived, if there were no one who wrote 
wretchedly and ridiculously. 

“ This is the smallest advantage that the world reaps from us, as 
this only extends itself to the learned and the enlightened. ‘The 
benefits which we confer on the whole human race are of greater 
importance, and prove our necessity more strongly. We are those 
persons who crush reason and sound sense, which are so detrimental 
to the peace of churches and states, and the prejudices which are so 
indispensable to a peaceful, easy, and pleasant life. We defend 
antiquated notions, and purge Churches of heretics. It is true that 
our enemies do the latter also, but very rarely ; and when they do 
so, it is achieved by rational arguments, and that is good for nothing. 
Without us, reason would prosper wonderfully in the world, and 
our foes would pervert everything. Who would have been bold 
enough to resist the dangerous innovations of a Puffendorff, a 
Thomasius, a Leibnitz, and their disciples, if we had not stepped 
forward to the breach? This alone is sufficient to prove how ne- 
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cessary we are to the world. Our merits are so great, that we 
deserve the reverence of all mankind; but, unfortunately, no one 
will recognize them. Men recompense us with ingratitude ; and it 
has, alas! come to this ;—that to ridicule us and our understandings, 
is considered an undoubted proof of an acute understanding. Never- 
theless, * * * our grievous cross, which we only are capable of bear- 
ing, has its advantages also; and, I think, it is peculiarly fitted to place 
our necessity beyond all doubt. Our opponents, the authors of merit 
and talent, discover follies everywhere, or, at least, they imagine so ; 
and it is impossible that they should not laugh at and ridicule that 
which appears to them foolish. If, therefore, there were no wretched 
scribblers upon whom they could vent their malice, no worthy man 
could be safe for them. They would, as they must always have 
something to censure, attack everything great and honourable in 
the world, and by their satires distress the peace of both Church and 
state. We may therefore boast, that we, in consequence, sacrifice 
our own well-being for the common good, and, without arrogance, 
say that we are indispensable to a state. 

“ T wish from my heart that all Christian rulers may take what 
I have written into mature consideration, and humbly beseech in 
particular his Imperial Majesty, and all electors, princes, and ranks, 
of the holy Roman empire, right-illustriously to conceive how 
worthy those persons are of their protection, who have so long 
served the state as a bulwark against a restless host of malaperts. 
The time, I think, has arrived that some remuneration for our im- 
portant services should be thought of, or an effort to secure for us, 
in some measure, a cessation from the attacks of our enemies, and 
put a bit in their mouths. How have we deserved, that, although 
other respectable persons are protected from evil doers, we are de- 
livered over to the wilfulness of our persecutors? We suffer for 
the security of others. I know it well. But why should we bear 
the sins of our fellow-citizens? I discover no reasonableness in this, 
and doubt not but that my judicious representations will have the 
effect that I desire. Should, however, the great ones of this world, 
misled by the pitiful chattering of our foes, presume that our 
miseries deserve not consideration, and are not of that magnitude 
as to call for the use of the temporal sword, then I turn to those 
who bear the spiritual sword, and implore them, most respectfully, 
to manifest the same zeal against the base proceedings of our oppo- 
nents that duty demands. I do not expect this from the more able 
clergy, for these gentry are, to their disgrace, in combination with 
the mockers. But I shall be content if the duller portion will lift 
up their voices like a trumpet, and inculcate, with their accustomed 
eloquence, at least, to the common man, that it is a great sin to 
laugh at ridiculous things. They must not think that it is a difficult 
or an impossible thing to maintain so simple a proposition. I must 
inform them, and they may believe it, that Girard, in an essay, 
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which after his death was found among his papers, has established, 
with six hundred weighty proofs, that there are but few greater 
sins than that of writing a satire. I am so convinced of their 
ability, that I firmly believe they can accomplish more than this. 
I hope, therefore, that they will have the goodness to contend as 
boldly with their tongue, as I with my pen, against our foes, who 
are no friends of theirs 


“ What have I done then? I have told the truth to many 
wretched scribblers, laughingly, who suffered themselves to believe 
they were something which they were not. Is this so great a 
crime? I will believe it when it shall have been proved that 
Providence has taken this species of men under His especial pro- 
tection, and given them the privilege of tormenting mankind with 
their silly writings, without other, and respectable, persons having 
the right of saying to these intolerable scribblers, What are you 
about? Let it not be said that a Christian should patiently tolerate 
such scribblers, for Christian patience does not impose on us insensi- 
bility. We capture fleas without it being deemed a crime, we take 
the life of gnats, we annihilate flies. The saint does so as well as 
the sinner. Why, then, should we make it a case of conscience to 
destroy literary vermin? Those who are blessed with so thick a skin 
that they are insensible to the bite of these creatures, are fortunate ; 
but it is unbecoming in them to condemn those whom nature has pro- 
vided with a tenderer cuticle. It is earnestly to be desired that 
men were more sensitive, and took more pains to free the world 
from these noxious animals. The grievance gathers strength every 
year, and I know not what will be the result. The enormous host 
of these wretched scribes is as fully qualified to introduce barbarism 
as the swarms of Ostro or Visigoths, and yet men hesitate about 
opposing their increase.” 


Similar in kind and object, but somewhat different in 
quality, are the writings of G. W. Rabener, who vigorously 
maintained the contest for good taste, sound morals, and the 
improvement of the language and literature of his country. 
He was born of a highly-respectable provincial family at 
Wachau, near Leipsig, in 1714; studied afterwards at the 
university there; early distinguished himself for his en- 
lightened views, lively wit, and active understanding, and 
won the friendship and esteem of all cultivated minds. He 
first appeared as an author in 1741, in a periodical work, and 
subsequently in the Bremen Essays, a work of much celebrity 
at the time. In this year he was appointed first to a re- 
» eepeay station in the tax department of the Leipsig district, 
then to a higher one at Dresden. He was most just, diligent, 


and exemplary in the discharge of his official duties, and 
L2 
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displayed so much wisdom in the arduous task of harmonizing 
the interests of the taxed with those of the state, that nothing 
was ever uttered against him save a sportive epigram by 
Kastner, which we hastily translate thus— 


“ To ridicule, as well as fleece us, 
Engages Rab’ner’s two-fold wit ; 
He makes the nation sigh and whimper, 
While he doth ever laugh at it.” 


In the bombardment of Dresden, in 1760, his house was 
destroyed, with all his furniture, library, and manuscripts. 
This, however, did not deprive him of that calmness and 
serenity of mind, arising from a happy temperament and 
resignation grounded on a sincere piety. In a letter to one 
of his friends he relates the circumstances of this loss, in a 
style replete with the submission of the Christian philosopher 
and the humour and fancy of a bel-esprit. It is some satis- 
faction to know that the peace which followed brought to 
him, with a restoration of his duties, a remuneration from his 
sovereign. We rejoice when they who are cheerful and 
virtuous themselves, and strive to make others so, participate 
in the bounty of princes. His writings are full of fine and 
varied observations, showing a deep acquaintance with men 
and their weaknesses; painting to the life, with much free- 
dom and vigour, their follies and errors; but far from being 
impressed with any misanthropical sentiment, they breathe a 
most amiable gaiety, a firm love of mankind, and an un- 
hesitating belief in their greatness and ultimate elevation. 
He was the intimate associate of Klopstock, and did much in 
the early part of the latter’s career to protect and aid the 
awakening genius of his friend. He died of apoplexy in 1771. 
Several of his writings, like those of Liscow, had relation to 
more temporary circumstances, although many possess a more 
permanent and universal interest. To these belong his Sa- 
tirical Letters, and his essay On the Construction of a new 
German Dictionary ; of which we shall now offer specimens :-— 


“ T solicit,” he says, “the contributions of my countrymen for 
this dictionary. The work is too vast for my own powers. Per- 
haps I am too candid in making this admission, With those who 
refuse the title of learned to him, who has not published at least 
six folios, I shall sink into small esteem for this modesty. Be it 
so. When my dictionary is published, it will be seen whether 
these laborious creatures will continue to be denominated learned 
without doing violence to language. If it should be thought that, 
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in some instances, I have been too prolix, and have introduced sub- 
jects which transgress the purposes and limits of a dictionary, I am 
content rather to submit to this reproach than to cancel any part. 
I can point out an hundred articles in Bayle, which clearly prove 
that the title of the article stands there for the sake of the comments, 
and yet it is Bayle’s Dictionary.” 


Then follows the words with their definitions. We select 
the term “eternal,” with all its satirical and bantering ex- 
plications :— 


“‘ ETERNAL is a word which every one uses according to his own 
opinion, and as it is most advantageous to his interests. To vow 
an eternal constancy is commonly heard from the newly betrothed, 
four weeks before marriage, but this eternity ordinarily does not 
endure, at the utmost, beyond four weeks after it ; and last autumn 
I was acquainted with a young bridegroom whose eternal constancy 
did not quite survive twenty-four hours. 

“ Eternal love is still more transitory, and properly but a poeti- 
cal figure. Occasionally this is yet to be met with amongst un- 
married persons, and it very much depends upon the female sex 
how long such eternal love shall last. For many know, from 
numerous examples, that such eternal love terminates as soon as 
the lady has ceased to be indifferent, and begins to feel an eternal 
antipathy. 

“ As with love, so is it very frequently with friendship. I re- 
member being present in a society, where the bottle circulated 
freely, when three eternal friendships were outlived during the 
evening’s sitting. When the parties are elevated, such eternal 
friendships do not hold together longer than the intoxication which 
begets them, for—cessante causa, cessat effectus. 

“ To conclude an eternal or perpetual peace is a Gallicism, and 
has the same interpretation in the French language as a truee has 
with us, and it is in fact a peace which lasts no longer than the 
parties see their advantage in maintaining it. : 

“ To eternalize one’s-self is, among literary men, a certain motion 
of the right hand from the left side to the right, which, without aid 
from the soul or the understanding, inscribes something on white 
paper, and afterwards transmits it to the printer. The keys of 
immortality are thus in the hands of the compositor, and they con- 
sist of certain little leaden alphabetical signs, which are smeared 
over with a dark-coloured material, and then impressed on clean 
paper. 

“ To aspire after eternity (vide Immortality) is a certain malady 
which is not only troublesome to the patient himself, but still more 
so to others. It commonly attacks young persons, abates in viru- 
lence with increasing years, but it sometimes happens that old men 
are attacked by it, in which case it is not only more dangerous, 
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but, which is the more insupportable, such patients cannot be cured. 
Violent remedies against it are not to be recommended, as the 
paroxysm thereby becomes more severe and convulsive ; and in this 
particular those so attacked resemble crazy persons, whom we can- 
not venture to contradict without increasing the excitement of their 
disordered brain. The best remedy to be employed is, whenever 
such pitiable persons are met with in society, in spite of the very 
great obtrusiveness which is inseparable from, and a diagnostic of, 
this malady, the spectator should utterly neglect them, seeming 
neither to hear, to see, or have the least knowledge of them ; by no 
means to mention their names, in fact to say nothing whatever 
respecting them, either good or bad. This recipe may be found 
serviceable. Physicians are not yet agreed respecting the specific 
causes of this disease. Some, on account of the extraordinary 
gestures which the patient exhibits, and as, like other epidemics, it 
recurs frequently and at certain intervals, consider it a species of 
falling sickness, as they have remarked, that if the right thumb of 
the sufferer is seized and twisted, the convulsions are checked, as is 
the case in that disorder. Others are of opinion that it arises from 
vitiated bile. Galen considers it nothing else than a violent car- 
dialgia, and the deceased Hofmann, in the third chapter of his 
treatise on literary infections, denominates it the author-fever.” 


In this humorous style he runs through the definitions of 
several other words, such as compliment, oath, learned (under 
this his last comment is, “a Jearned woman is a problem”), 
enemy to mankind, enemy, foe, duty, understanding ; holding 
up to ridicule the imbecile imitation of foreign manners, the 
servility, the pedantry, want of patriotism, the corrupt ad- 
ministration of justice, and the cupidity of his countrymen. 

In his Satirical Letters, among other evils, he attacks the 
shameful abuse of their patronage which the patrons of livings 
committed, in appointing to the pulpits of the Reformed 
Churches men who were unfit to tend the cattle of the pa- 
rishioners. He protests against any misconstruction of his 
object, as in using the sportive language of satire he affirms 
that his only purpose is to disgrace the reckless patron and 
the incompetent parson, and to make those more venerable 
who are faithful to their duties and ornaments of their pro- 
fession. For this purpose, in one instance, he gives us a 
letter from the colonel of a regiment to his brother, a pro- 
vincial noble, and the application of the wretched candidate 
to the said colonel for his interest with his brother. The 
following is the colonel’s epistle :— 

“ Dear Broruer.—lI am very glad that thy old fellow has walked 
himself off at last. His confounded reproofs were interminable. 
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I wonder whether these fellows imagine that we give them prefer- 
ment and bread, in order that they should preach to us every 
Sunday their bitterest truths, and send us all to the devil out of 
revenge. For the boors that is all well enough, and, if I were 
one, I should perhaps live religiously, as otherwise I should have 
nothing else to do ; but for men of condition, and us, who are the 
ancient gentry of the land, a sanctified drooping of the head looks 
extremely silly. If you had followed the directions of your old 
grumble-head, you would have become a worthy, pious, Christian 
citizen, and universally ridiculous to the whole noblesse. What 
think you, my dear brother, which is the more commendable, to 
take your nap during the sermon or over the drinking-glass ? Let 
the parsons pray for us, we will drink for them. Each one accord- 
ing to his calling. But after this fashion, you act like your cattle, 
said your old growler. Good! Who knows if this be true? If 
we profess to be the representatives of our forefathers, we must act 
like our forefathers. Devil take me, are there not yet whole 
nations who think something of their ancient nobility ? Every 
country has its own manners. <A good, old, honest German 
must have little love for his fatherland, if he should visit France 
to learn to drink water. But to come to the main point! You 
are in want of a new parson. I have to propose one to you that is 
an accomplished fellow. He has campaigned it about with me 
these ten years, as chaplain in my regiment, and he is just the sort 
of man I like. He has written to me, and begged me to recom- 
mend him to you. There, read his letter yourself. I part with 
him unwillingly. He is a man after your own heart. If you do 
not choose to frequent the church at all, he is not the man to 
grumble. Give him a good dinner twice a-week, and you will 
find him as gentle as a lamb. You will have fine fun with him. 
He will drink you, and all your right honourable and noble guests, 
under the table, and when he has cast off his canonicals, he will 
swear like a corporal. Take him, my dear brother, you will not 
repent it. He has not studied at all, but I'll be hanged if he will 
not preach to you after a fine fashion, and the hypocrite stands as 
sanctified in the pulpit as if he were about to take flight to heaven. 
My Catharine liked him extremely. Now brother, as I say, take 
him. As far as he is concerned you may live any life you like, 
and if you should drive to the devil to-day, to-morrow he drives 
after you. He is a jolly fellow. Greet thy people for me. 
Adieu.” 


Then follows the letter, referred to by the friendly colonel, 
of this precious candidate for the cure of souls; establishing, 
past all dispute, the character and qualifications stated by his 
noble commander :— 

“ Most wortuy CoLoneL.—There is an incumbency vacant in 
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the gift of Herr , and I should very much like to have it. Ca- 
tharine tells me that you are on the best terms with him, and can 
easily procure it for me. I am tired of a wild life, and earnestly 
desire to have a flock and a wife of my own. Have the kindness 
to interest yourself for me. I have heard that the old clergyman 
lived on the worst of terms with his patron, but the fault was his 
own. I know how to deal with gentlemen. If he gives me my 
due he may live as he likes. You gentlemen are not made more 
religious by grumbling and preaching. You are too elevated in 
station for you to live a devout and Christian life to please us, 
and, between ourselves, little results from the continual pother. 
Increasing years work great changes. It is sufficiently annoying 
when men of condition are in attendance at court, and compelled, 
for a couple of weeks, to live seemly : must we in addition sour 
their lives when they are with their regiments, or residing at their 
country-seats? I know the world better. Drinking and such like 
are the only means, independent of your rank, by which gentlemen 
of your station are distinguished from the common rabble. Excuse 
this pleasantry,—I speak as I think. You know me before to-day. 
In one word, most excellent Colonel, get the incumbency for me, 
or, upon my soul, I will never drink another glass of wine in your 
company. In the hope of this, I remain, with all esteem, most 
gracious Colonel, &c. N. ———, Chaplain.” 


This satire may seem unduly severe, as it will be doubted 
if German socicty, at that time, exhibited a malady so lament- 
able as to call for such remedy. The grievance, however, 
was extreme, and of frequent occurrence; requiring unspar- 
ing vigour in the treatment. Rabener felt, like every pa- 
triotic and right-minded man, that clerical functionaries so 
base deserved no mercy. An unjust king, a disloyal liege- 
man, a faithless advocate, are dishonest and contemptible 
beings; but the falsest and most despicable of all things, is a 
false priest, who should be held up to universal scorn and 
reprobation. He lived in an age in which the specific evil 
was rife ; he had a painful experience of the moral corruption 
of his time; and, recognizing his duty as a satirist, dealt with 
it as it deserved; which was to exhibit in the most striking 
manner the deficiency of the actual, not only, thereby, 
shaming the backsliders, but necessarily suggesting the ideal, 
the highest reality, as a contrast and a true means of working 
prevention and rectification. To satirize the evil does no 
dishonour or detriment to the true and the good; on the 
contrary, it elevates and strengthens it, for by an inevitable 
association it is presented to the mind in all its purity and 
excellence, which instantly offers it the homage of its earnest 
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reverence. Who can read this witty and bitter sketch, with- 
out having the image of the true churchman, the faithful 
pastor, presented to him; of him whose doctrine and conduct 
teach the fear and love of the Being of all beings; of him 
round whom a Christian combination of the august and 
paternal sheds a most beautiful and engaging light; who, in 
all his actions displaying purity of soul and innocence of 
heart, exhibits himself as a genuine child of God for the 
edification of all men. Oh heavenly task! Oh felicitous 
duty! To bear the charge of the everlasting gospel to all 
men; treading among the world’s miry ways with feet san- 
dalled with truth, more glorious than the diadems of Asian 
kings; with hands laden with precious balm for all the soul’s 
dire woes and maladies; severed from earthly ambition by 
the happiest of destinies; endeared to the lowly by his con- 
solatory commission, honoured by the lofty for his power and 
dignity; strengthening the weak, solacing the broken in 
heart, “ proclaiming liberty to the captive and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound ;” restraining the strong, 
reproaching the sinful, sustaining the penitent; teaching to 
sovereigns, with authoritative voice, justice and mercy; to 
the noble, “ that gentilesse cometh from God alone ;” to the 
burgher, that he has to keep watch and ward over a celestial 
city ; to the peasant—on whom the misrule of proud and 
worldly men presses so sorely—cheerfulness and content ; unto 
all, love, peace, and joy, faith, hope, and charity, and all 
spiritual graces, the gems of that crown which alone should 
adorn the brow of the Christian. That he who is honoured by 
this high and weighty calling should lower his soul down to the 
vices and foul pleasures of sensual life, is an abdication that 
must awaken the indignation and call for the chastisement of 
every virtuous man. ‘The pen is then rightly employed as a 
scourge, and should be wielded in a stern and inflexible 
spirit; and the guilty recreant should be made to feel that it 
is sharp as a serpent’s tooth or scorpion’s sting.* 





* Before quitting the subject of Rabener’s writings, we may mention that in 
the second volume of “the Friend,” pp. 315-319, of the edition of 1818, Mr. 
Coleridge has copied, verbatim, with the exception of some of the names (which 
he has changed to give it a greater political application), the story of “Irus and 
Ceraunius,” as it will be found in Rabener’s works ; and, so far from intimating 
that he has borrowed it, he calls the reader’s attention to the circumstance that 
it was “ written and first published at the close of 1809.” Much has been sail of 
the plagiarisms of Coleridge, and in the observations made by his fricnds, in 
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From Rabener we pass to one whose works alone do much 
to establish the claim of our German friends to have the 
verdict of Bouhours reversed; to Theodore Gottlieb von 
Hippel. He was born at Gerdauen, in East Prussia, in 1741, 
where his father was rector of the public school. To him he 
was indebted for his earliest knowledge of languages and the 
sciences, as well as many peculiarities which he afterwards 
displayed; his love of solitude, his mode of study in his 
youth (lying, as he himself states, whole weeks in bed, in 
order to give an uninterrupted application), his mysticism and 
his notions of the spiritual world. In his fifteenth year, at 
his father’s desire, he devoted himself to the reading of theo- 
logy, philosophy, and mathematics, at Konigsberg. Here he 
acquired the friendship of a Professor Woyt, with whom he 
resided as companion and tutor to his son. His intercourse 
with this person, a scholar and man of the world, was par- 
ticularly serviceable and instructive. In 1760 he accompanied 
a Russian officer of rank to Petersburg. This introduction 
to the great world gave birth in him to new ideas, plans, and 
desires, which had a decisive influence on his future life. 
Here favourable prospects were opened to him, but his 
attachment to his native country, an ardent love of know- 
ledge, and a philosophic and contented mind, induced him to 
return home, after a short sojourn, where he accepted the 
office of tutor in a noble family. He soon after strenuously 
applied himself to the study of jurisprudence, a taste for 
which had been enkindled in him by Professor Woyt. The 
hope of attaining a distinguished sphere of action, combined 
with wealth and station, was long nourished by him in soli- 
tude. His attachment to a lady of property and distinguished 
family, so irresistibly increased this, that in 1762 he relin- 
quished his duty as tutor, and, overcoming all the obstacles 
which his poverty and want of connexions interposed, with 
incredible sacrifices and extraordinary zeal, entered upon his 





relation to those pointed out by Mr. De Quincey, we think they forgot what 
was due to the latter, both as Coleridge’s liberal critic and most sincere and 
munificent friend. We yield to no one in the deepest admiration of Coleridge’s 
genius, and the acknowledgment of his vast powers; we loved him as a man, 
and venerated him as a sage; but nevertheless we declare, that with a know- 
ledge of his productions, it is impossible to read to any extent in German litera- 
ture of the last hundred years, without discovering the numerous unavowed 
instances in which he has been indebted to many of its writers. With his 
great and original mind this fact is difficult to be accounted for; but without 
fear of disproof, we do not hesitate to affirm it. 
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legal career. From this time he became publicly known, as a 
man of great talents, unusual perseverance, and practical ability ; 
succeeding in all that he willed and undertook. He gratified 
his ardent desire for honour and wealth, obtaining both. He 

ave up his union with the woman he loved, and lived single 
all his life; that, in that independent state, he might apply 
himself with undistracted mind to his beloved studies, and be 
able to pursue the plans of public and private utility which 
he had formed. He rose to a high rank in his profession, 
after passing through various offices, in all of which his 
judgment, expertness, activity, and rectitude, were con- 
spicuous. Late in life he obtained from the emperor a re- 
newal of the nobility of his family, as a means of facilitating 
the advancement of his children, as he called his nephews, in 
the military profession. He died at Kénigsberg, in 1796, 
aged fifty-two. 

The events of his life, for about the first twenty years, are 
to be found beautifully detailed in an autobiographical frag- 
ment left behind him at his death. The remainder he in- 
tended to have finished, of which many detached portions 
were found among his papers at the time of his decease. 

Nothing was common or ordinary in the man. With the 
excellencies ascribed to genius he also possessed many of its 
faults; with a vigorous and enlightened understanding were 
combined in him a proneness to fanaticism and superstitious 
weakness ; piety, pushed at times to bigotry, and an intense 
inward love of virtue and duty, with frequent surrenders to 
sensuality and worldliness. His enthusiastic feelings of friend- 
ship did not exclude his premeditated withdrawals from those 
who appeared most dear to him. A warm-hearted humanity 
was associated in him with despotic severity ; a passionate 
love of nature and her simplicity, with artfulness in his actions 
and demeanour. ; 

With all these extraordinary contradictions and deficiencies 
in the man, it is not our present purpose to interfere. The 
spiritual and animal faculties were of singular force in him ; 
and against his evil inclinations he struggled with a strong, 
if not always a successful, will. We are not to judge him. 
The soul of the man was by nature lofty, noble, and clear ; 
a brotherly love of mankind, a reverence for God and the 
godlike, a thorough appreciation of all the graces that make 
up the Christian character, a piety the most winning, a zeal 
for virtue and the elevation of humanity, united with a 
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fulness of worldly knowledge, profound and original ideas 
on man, nature, and society, and with a rich vein of humour 
and wit, are to be found in his writings. 

The most celebrated of these are two novels, the Lebensliiufe, 
and the Kreutz und Querziigen des Ritters A—Z. In the 
first, many events of his own life, and of those of his friends, 
are represented ; and it abounds with sketches of the rarest 
idyllic beauty and most touching interest. In the latter— 
now in sportive, now in severe, irony—he ridicules the pride 
of nobility, wild fanaticism for liberty, eagerness for the 
formation of secret societies, and trading in mysteries, of his 
day. In both is to be found much that reminds us of the 
sweetness and tenderness of Goldsmith, the humour and 
pathos of Sterne, the wit and mockery of Swift, the fancy of 
Bunyan, the knowledge of Fielding, and the inward life and 
spiritualism of William Law. Next to these is his book 
upon marriage, Uber die Ehe. A full and systematic treat- 
ment of the subject must not be looked for in this work. It 
is rather a collection of fine, humorous, and original observa- 
tions, ideas, and paradoxes; the result of the experience of an 
acute and philosophic observer of mankind, put forth in the 
liveliest garb, plentifully besprinkled with the laughing flowers 
of wit. His other writings are a treatise on the Béurgerliche 
Verbesserung der Weiber, some dramas, spiritual songs, and 
several treatises on questions of jurisprudence, of considerable 
merit and originality. All that he wrote appeared anony- 
mously, and so strictly was the secret of the authorship 
(known only to two confidential friends) kept, that they were 
ascribed to several distinguished men of the day; among 
others to Kant. Several incomplete dramas, edn of 
romances, and other materials, to be interwoven in future 
works, were found among his papers; of which only the 
delightful biographical fragment before-mentioned has been 
published. It is no slight recommendation of his works, to 
say that they were the delight and the study of Jean Paul 
Richter; and the extent to which they influenced the style 
and method of the latter, will be instantly perceived by the 
reader who is acquainted with the productions of both these 
original men. Hippel himself noticed it; for when the Jn- 
visible Lodge of Jean Paul (the work which first established 
his reputation in Germany) had been perused by him, he 
said, in returning it to a friend, “ He is either a son of mine 
or we are brothers in authorship.” 
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From his book on marriage, many times reprinted in Ger- 
many, extremely popular there, and deservedly so, from its 
wit and its wisdom,—in which he declares that “ neither sex 
has the least worth without the other, but united they make 
up the complement of humanity,”—we make the Silioning 
extract: it is addressed to the softer sex on the choice of a 
husband :— 


“‘ Which of you desires to have a learned man as your husband ? 
You, perhaps, sweet sprightly maiden. Well, then, play the illi- 
terate. Read nothing yourself, or if you should have read much, 
act as if you had not done so, but listen complacently. If you 
must converse, entertain him with little tales, and mere simple 
stuff. ‘The gossip of the town can do no mischief, but there must 
be something grotesque and piquante in it. Play some street 
melodies, or strike up such common airs as ‘ Our mother has geese.’ 
An astronomer, I know, will as little suit your taste as a night- 
watchman ; but, between us, why select a learned man ? 

** Will you have one who lives expensively ? then marry an able 
and dexterous man who has no means, but who will be able to 
acquire wealth without extraordinary difficulty. All great impedi- 
ments only make such persons covetous, and if they have once paid 
homage to the idol Mammon, they sacrifice every thing to it. 
However, it is generally better to marry some one who has 
the prospect of becoming rich, than one who already is so. Well 
earned possessions are better than those inherited. Be careful, 
however, to obtain, during his life, a provision for your widow- 
hood, otherwise, at his death, you would be the laughing-stock of 
the whole city. 

“ Will you have rank? I pity you. The very best of colours 
suffer from the sun. Not only are the keys of St. Peter’s said to 
cause men to go bent before they are picked up, but all people 
generally stoop who seek something. A man who is conscious of 
his own superiority holds it unnecessary to receive honour from 
others, and unseemly to seek such attention. One greedy for 
honours cringes before those above him, and considers all that are 
equal to him, consequently his dear helpmate, but as dependents ; 
those who are inferior as slaves : if a countess looks favourably on 
him he can deny her nothing,—to please a princess he would hang 
himself. 

“Ts a rich man your object? <A girl that marries a young man 
only on account of his wealth, cannot fail to degrade herself ; if she 
marries an old man, she has hired herself to him as his servant. 
Children destroy everything ; people of years, or old children, are 
saving in all things, and wish, if possible, to immortalize every 
possession. If you reside in a palace, you occupy but one room, 
the remaining chambers are for others. If you secure riches, who 
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will guarantee you against avarice or extravagance ? In one case 
you mount guard, in the other you go a-begging. A trivial cir- 
cumstance oft changes the temperament, and, as consumption may 
terminate in dropsy, so may a profligate be converted to a niggard. 
“ Will you have a poet? An extraordinary question! I have 
nothing to object to a poet, but, believe me, in the married state, 
sound healthy prose is better than poetry. Difficulties in love turn 
people into poets * * * A poet has no existence but in the realm 
of imagination, and marriage is right well fashioned to clip the 
wings of the imaginative power, and to bring us down to earth. 
The history of Pygmalion who loved a statue, and Narcissus a 
shadow, are no recommendations of persons who exist only to give 
indulgence to their fancy. Poesy is like alchemy, which ennobles 
the metals. If the poet makes good verses, he has, you may be 
sure, some maiden in his eye; a poem on his wife will not speed 
him, unless upon her death. The wife, nevertheless, acts wrongly 
in being jealous of her poetic husband; unless his imaginative 
power is on the stretch, he is inactive, and a mere bungler. Some 
inspiration he must have ; but this inspirer need not be more than 
ideal ; and need not justify the smallest jealousy. The most 
common things, even his mother-tongue, he is ignorant of, if his 
fancy be not enkindled. From his poetic vocation, he has accus- 
tomed himself to this, and no falling-off need be feared, as a conse- 
quence of this, in any of his customary operations. Why then, my 
dear lady-poetess, would you compel him to ride without spurs, 
and to spend a whole day on one road, which he may sicken 
of in an hour? To write prose generally signifies to journey 
often with six, oft with four, oft with two, sometimes in an open 
carriage, sometimes in a common cart: poesy is on horseback. 
He who cannot count syllables is but a small light among the 
equestrian order. It is said of many of these gentlemen, that 
when the horse does not prance high enough for them, they would 
mount aloft in the gondola of an air-balloon. Without doubt, 
Pegasus must disapprove of such poetic licenses. Bucephalus and 
Pegasus yoked together, and lord knows who in the chariot,—that 
would be a journey! Between us, madam, all the excesses of that 
darling of the nine sisters, your husband, however evil they may 
appear upon paper, are but nonentities, mere poetical figments.” 


With respect to places of residence, he says: 


“ Great cities are for lovers a purgatory, for the lofty thinker an 
hotel, for the ignorant a theatre, for philosophers a sepulchre, for 
witlings a lecture-room, and for physicians (dat Galenus opes) a 
pest-house or a mine.” 


The following is a humorous description of the criterion 
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to be used by parents, to ascertain the capabilities of their 
children in works of prose or verse : 


“ Wouldst thou know, respected friend, whether thy clever son 
will gather palms in prose or in verse ? Recipe ;—a glass of physic, 
of which sixty drops are to be taken every hour, in any liquid one 
chooses. Let him measure himself this prescribed quantity, and if 
he let them run, drop by drop, he is a broken-winged prosaist ; if 
he lets them flow freely, and counts during this shower, one, two, 
three, to sixty, he isa poet. If he can eat immediately with the 
spoon, into which he has counted the sixty, he will be able, if he 
and the public will, to write methodo-mathematica ; if, however, for 
twenty-four hours he cannot bear the sight of the spoon, then he 
will be a lyrical writer ; should he not be able to use the said spoon 
for six days, without a cold shuddering, educate him accordingly, 
and, if fortune be favourable, he will become a Homer.” 


In this work are scattered some fine and original thoughts 
on education, remarkable for their keen insight, their prac- 
tical worth, and their cordial humanity. In fact, from his 
various writings a cento of profound and invaluable truths on 
this momentous subject, this finest of the fine arts, might be 


selected, worthy of becoming a manual to all who take an 
interest in it. We select at random the following, as spe- 
cimens : 


“ There was a time when teachers did nought but punish or 
caress, soothe or manceuvre, and called these alternations educa- 
tion. The human being is not destined to extremes,—such festivals 
of joy and periods of lamentation,—but to the daily bread of ordinary 
life and steadfastness. Posterity will not be the first to garner in 
the benefits of this education-chemistry ; the advantage has already 
exhibited itself here and there, and it is in the very nature of the 
thing that it should reveal itself immediately. We use the body 
for action, and man is born for action, and education requires 
tongue, heart, word, deed, and truth.”...... 


‘“* He who teaches the child only to command and not to obey, 
has neglected it. He may perhaps have instructed it for the duties 
of a prince, a noble, a citizen, a peasant, but not for that of a man. 
Only by self-denial, by labour in the sweat of his brow, by hearti- 
ness, by respect for others and their rights, by contentedness with 
what God has given him, and a firm renunciation of all that the 
juggling fancy presents as necessary, and, by a wise and Christian 
enjoyment, will man find life endurable, and learn, above all, that 
humanity is not an alien thing.”...... 


** Educate the child, I pray you, not to fulfil the offices of youth, 
middle life, or old age, but of the entire man; not for the fragment- 
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ary but the Catholic, the complete.* Teach him those methods 
by which he may be able to discipline himself, principles which are 
eternal and unchangeable ; occasionally resign him, in certain 
cases, to himself, for soon you will be compelled to resign him en- 
tirely to his own control, and how sad would it be if he possessed a 
knowledge of all other things, but none of himself. Exact not a 
formal display of positive virtues, but from the first endeavour to 
preserve the soul of the child pure and uncorrupted by ignoble 
passions ; all good qualities will then spring up within him, without 
your cooperation, and his heart will shut itself against all selfishness.” 


The jury we have empanelled in the cause of Bouhours 
versus German wit, begins, we trust, to be satisfied with our 
defence; and we hope that the plaintiff’s advocate has ceased 
to look for a verdict. Before, however, we close the defence, 
although the evidence may be superfluous, we shall take the 
liberty of calling one more witness, who, in combination with 
those already cited, will destroy for ever, we think, the libel, 
* pleasant, but wrong,” launched against our German friends. 
One powerful testimony, our much-loved Jean Paul, we leave 
unsummoned, for certain reasons,—who would have been 
something more than Cerberus, “three gentlemen at once,” 
but equal to any threescore of the very best French wits 
that ever enlivened either drawing-room or duodecimo. The 
last that we shall introduce is George Christoph Lichtenberg, 
born in 1742, at Oberramstiidt, a little village near to the 
town of Darmstadt. He was the eighteenth and youngest 
child of his parents. His father resided some time as pastor 
of the place, and died subsequently as superintendant-general 
at Darmstadt. Until his eighth year, our young Lichtenberg 
possessed a well-shaped person, and good health; at which 
period a spinal distortion, the result of some accident in 
nursing, showed itself, and rendered him humpbacked for 
life. This mischance not only affected his bodily shape, 
but had a powerful influence on his health, which was hence- 
forth continually deranged and unsettled. From early 
youth he devoted himself to the acquisition of physical and 
mathematical science with ardent zeal, and laid the foun- 
dation of that knowledge which afterwards so eminently 
fitted him for that scientific and literary career in which he 





“i “Remember still 
Thou must resolve upon integrity. 
God will have all thou hast, thy mind, thy will, 
Thy thoughts, thy words, thy works.” 
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pre-eminently distinguished himself. In 1763 he went to the 
university of Gottingen, where, with the most unwearied 
diligence, he applied himself to the whole circle of studies 
pursued there. In 1770 he was about to accept a professor- 
ship at Giesen; but at Gottingen, where the merit of the 
young student was recognized and appreciated, an extraor- 
dinary professorship was offered to him, which he accepted. 
He subsequently accompanied two young Englishmen of 
high family to England, where he became acquainted with 
many celebrated men, particularly with those to whom the 
tendency of his scientific pursuits would bear him,—namely, 
the great mathematicians and astronomers of his day; and 
had the honour of being presented to George the Third. 
His sojourn in our country was not of long duration; but his 
love of England, her literature and learned men, induced him 
again to visit it, afew years afterwards, where, among the 
many ¢ additional friendships he formed, not the least “inte- 
resting were those of Sir Joseph Banks, Johann Reinhold 
F oster, the companion of the celebrated circumnavigator 
Cooke, and his son, George Foster. The next year, ‘with 
much enlargement of his intellectual acquirements, he returned 
to Gottingen, and in 1788 he had conferred on him the dig- 
nity of Hofrath. Here he entered upon an active discharge 
of his official duty; his lectures upon experimental physics 
were of most distinguished merit, and _ his apparatus for ope- 
ration and illustration was princely. His vigorous and 
original intellect, applied to the consideration of physical sub- 
jects and matters of scientific comprehension, had the most 
beneficial result in enlightening and advancing these studies. 
But not to subjects of such abstract and philosophic character 
was his activity confined. He soon became involved in 
learned controversies, in which he brought the force of his 
vigorous and peculiar humour, and keen wit, to bear in 
such a manner, as always to come off triumphant. Amongst 
others, he attacked the new physiognomical views of Lav: ater, 
then making much noise in the world; ; in which, if the argu- 
ment was not always on his side (and it was rarely that it was 
not so), the laugh never failed to be. In a multiplicity of 
minor essays and fugitive writings, scattered in the Gottingen 
Magazine, and other similar works, such as his “ Patriotic 
Contribution on the Methyology of the Germans, with a 
preface on methyologic study, or the art of getting drunk ;” 

“On the particular estimation of women among certain 
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nations;” “On Christian names—a contribution to the history 
of human follies ;” “ On the varieties and uses of cudgellings, 
ear-boxings, and thrashings, among divers nations ;” “ Con- 
solations for those unhappy ones born on 29th February ;” 
“ Speech of the Number 8, in the last day of the year 1798, 
at a grand council of all the numerals,” when “ the cipher, 
as usual, was in the president’s chair;” and many other 
writings of similar character ;—but, more than all, by his 
admirable commentaries on Hogarth, he has acquired a con- 
spicuous place among the humorous authors of Germany ; 
and his productions of this class are ranked among the fore- 
most in his countrymen’s estimation. In the latter years of 
his life, from increasing bodily distortion, and the derange- 
ment of his health, this able man suffered much from attacks 
of hypochondriasis, so that he almost entirely confined him- 
self to his chamber, and, except the society of a few confi- 
dential friends, lived apart from the world. A series of 
nervous attacks continually tormented him; fancies and 
notions the most absurd and extravagant, which, like Nicolai, 
a similar sufferer, he felt to be delusions, and which present 
to the psychological and physiological enquirer a most sin- 
gular case. Of these a detailed.account will be found in a 
biographical sketch which he published in his lifetime, en- 
titled, The Character of a Person of my Acquaintance. 'These 
so completely destroyed all healthful functions, as to shorten 
the career of this original-minded man, and led to his death 
in 1790, in his fifty-seventh year. 

Sickly and deranged as might be the outward frame, the 
soul of the man nevertheless was sound, vigorous and 
aspiring, as a forest-tree. In him were united a keen spe- 
culative understanding, with a reverence for the supersensual ; 
great powers of humour and irony, with a loving respect for 
humanity, and a confidence in its essential nobleness ; scien- 
tific ability, with poetic feeling; and faculties of such opposite 
tendency were so melted together in him, as to present an 
interesting and many-sided unity, worthy of study. Not 
artificially, by gathering and reminting other men’s jokes, 
but as the result of an original individuality, he stands dis- 
tinguished among German writers in that mysterious but 
fascinating mixture of playful wit, capricious satire, and deep 
feeling, which we call humour, and which is much more 
easily recognised than philosophically defined. Truth, above 
all things, had a preciousness for him; and in his works he 
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shows himself to be a man whom no new view appals, but 
who resolutely and honestly sets himself to work, in a praise- 
worthy spirit of acuteness and justice, to sever the real from 
the seeming, the veritable from the false. 

His detractors have described him, but unjustly, as a mere 
imitator of Swift. There is much in him that reminds us of 
the witty dean ; in Lichtenberg, however, it was no imitation, 
but a genuine idiosyncratic affinity; and he has manifested, 
particularly in his essays on Hogarth, an appreciation of the 
deep truth and living nature exhibited in the graphic poetry 
of our immortal engraver, a warmth of heart, and an earnest 
healthy humanity, that places him in a very advantageous 
position, in comparison. On the subject of Hogarth, we may 
observe a stronger resemblance in Lichtenberg to our Charles 
Lamb, the “gentle-hearted Charles,” “alike, but yet how 
different !” And we may safely declare, that finer commen- 
taries that those of Lichtenberg and Lamb, on these undying 
productions, have not been written, nor is it very likely that 
they will ever be surpassed. 

We should be much pleased to exhibit to our readers spe- 
cimens of these illustrations of Lichtenberg; but to do so 
effectually would demand too much of our space, and we 
must therefore content ourselves with laying before them the 
following specimens from his Remarks on Divers Subjects, 
Religious, Political, Moral, and Literary. An edition of his 
collected works, in nine volumes, was published in Germany 
in 1805. 


“ If I should ever write a sermon, it should be on the power of 
doing good,—a faculty which every one possesses. We should be 
unhappy creatures if the emperor alone had the power of doing 
good. Every one in his position is an emperor.”...... 


“ Would but that one-tenth of the religion and the morality 
which we find in books, existed in our hearts.”. 


“ There is something in the character of every man which cannot 
be destroyed. It is the osseous frame of his character. To seek 
to change this, is to attempt to bleach a negro.”...... 


*“ T am astonished that cats have two holes in their skins exactly 
at that place where their eyes are.”...... 
“ We ought not, ordinarily, to trust a man who, in asserting 
anything, always puts his hand upon his heart.”...... 
M 2 
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“* How happy would many men be if they occupied themselves as 
little with the affairs of others as their own.”...... 


“* There are really many persons in the world, who read on pur- 
pose that they may not think.”...... 


“ There is no man in the world who, having become a scoundrel 
for a thousand dollars, would not have remained honest for half the 
” 
NR esnnne 


“ T lodged at H , in a situation which commanded a view of 
a small street, that formed a communication with two great ones. 
It was amusing to notice the change of mien and action in those 
who passed; how much more they seemed at their ease when they 
entered the small street, where they supposed themselves less subject 
to observation. One drew up his stockings, another laughed, a third 
drooped his head. The young women were thinking of the preceding 
evening, and smiled; while some of them arranged their ribands, 
and made a species of toilet, for the conquests they expected to 
make in the great street.”...... 


“If physiognomy become what Lavater anticipates, they will 
hang young children before they commit those offences which would 
make them worthy of the gallows. In fact, every year, it will be 
necessary to hold a new species of confirmation, a physiognomical 
auto-da-fe.”...+.. 


“ It is singular, and I could not, in remarking it, avoid smiling, 
that Lavater discovers many more things in the conformation of 
the noses of our present authors, than the rational world does in 
their writings.”...... 


“ We ought to investigate profoundly the causes which so com- 
monly produce flowers without fruit ; and that not only with regard 
to trees. The same thing occurs with our learned children ; superb 
flowers, but no fruit.”...... 


“ There, perhaps, never was a father who did not consider his 
child as something entirely original. I believe, that amongst 
parents, the learned are most exposed to this error.”...... 


“If chance did not interfere so much with our education, what 
would become of the world ?”...... 


“ T would give something to know for whom those actions have 
really been done, which it is publicly said have been performed for 
our country.”...... 


“ There is a certain country, it is said, in which a particular cus- 
tom prevails, The sovereign, as well as the ministers, are bound 
to sleep on a barrel of gunpowder as long as the state is at war, and 
that in the chambers of the palace; and so arranged that every one 
may see that the night-lamp is not extinguished. The barrels are 
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sealed, not only with the seals of the deputies of the people, but they 
are attached to the floor with leather bands, which are also sealed. 
Every night and morning the seals are inspected. It is said, that 
for a long time that country has not been at war!”*...... 


“ They pretend that, for the last five years, no one has died of 
joy in our land.”...... 

“ Tt is an opinion somewhat received in Germany (thank heaven, 
however, only among young persons), that a man should understand 
the subject thoroughly, upon which he has to write at length. It 
is quite the contrary. Those persons who do not think, and who 
write only in order to write, do not know, fifteen days after, what 
they have written. Heaven preserve us from such writers; but, 
unfortunately, they are the most common.”...... 

“ That which is opposed to the glory and immortality of such 
writers, (an obstacle more to be feared than the envy and malice of 
all the gazettes and critical journals together), is this unfortunate 
circumstance,—they are obliged to print their works on the same 
material which serves to enwrap pepper.” ...+++ 

“There is no merchandise in the world so singular as books. 
Printed by persons who do not understand them, sold by persons 
who do not understand them, bound, criticised, and read by those 
who do not understand them, and often written by persons who do 
not understand them.”...... 

“ T am astonished that no one has ever written a Bibliogeny—a 
didactic poem, in which might be described the origin, not so much 
of books, but of a book, from the very springing of the flax seed 
until it is placed in the library. Many most amusing and instruct- 
ive things might be said upon the subject. The derivation of rags, 
the manufacture of paper, the rich stores of waste paper, printing, 
how one letter is used here to-day, there to-morrow; then how 
books are written (here would be an ample field for satirical dis- 
play); then would follow the binder, the titles of books, and finally, 
the cornets de poivre. Each of these subjects might make a canto, 
at the commencement of which there should be an invocation to the 
spirit of an author.”...... 

“ A philosopher, somewhat impertinent in joking (I believe it 
was Hamlet, prince of Denmark), has said somewhere, that there 
were in heaven and earth many things not found in our philosophic 
compendiums. If this good young man, who, all the world knows, 
was a little cracked, intended to make any allusions to our treatises 
of natural philosophy, we might boldly reply to him, ‘ ‘That is true; 





* Weshould recommend the adoption of this custom to our French neighbours. 
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but, as a set-off, how many things are there to be found there, of 
which there is no trace in heaven or on earth.’”...... 


“ Tf any one left, by will, ten thousand louis d’ors to the greatest 
rascal in Germany, I should like to know how many claimants there 
would be.”...... 


“ The skin of man is a soil upon which hairs grow. I am as- 
tonished that a method of sowing wool upon it has not yet been 
discovered; it would be more profitable, as men might then be 
shorn.”...... 


“ Condamine relates that he met with apes in America, who 
imitated all his operations. They ran to the clock, then to the 
eye-glass, then they pretended to write. We have many of these 
philosophers.”...... 


“ Oh yes, Doctor was a most worthy man ; he visited every- 
body, great and small, were it even at midnight. One might say 
of him, as of the physician in ordinary of the Emperor Augustus, 
‘ Aiquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres.’”...... 


“ Among those great discoveries which the human mind has made 
in modern times, the foremost, in my opinion, is the art of criticising 
books without having read them.”...... 


“‘ If it happens sometimes that a man is buried alive, there re- 
main, in revenge, a hundred on earth who are already dead.”...... 


* When the Goths and the Vandals took it into their heads to 
make their grand tour in Europe together, the taverns in Italy were 
so full, that no one could be heard; often three or four of them 
were ringing the bell at the same time.”...... 


** When any person in Cochin China says ‘doji’ (I am hungry), 
people hasten immediately to bring him something to eat. There 
are certain districts in Germany where a poor devil may exclaim 
twenty times, ‘I am hungry,’ and which would be of as much ser- 
vice to him as if he said ‘doji.’”...... 

“ T have had the journals of last year bound. I have tried to 
peruse them again; a most tiresome experiment. Fifty instances 
of false anticipations, forty-seven of false prophecy, three of truth. 
This perusal has very much diminished my estimation of the gazettes 
of this year; for what the latter are, the former were also.”...... 


“In the system of zoologists, the monkey ranks next to man, 
although at an immense distance. If a Linnzus were to classify 
animals according to their happiness, or the advantages of their 
condition, there are many men who would be placed below dogs of 
the chase and coach-horses.”...... 





With the favourable conclusion which will be drawn from 
the evidence that we have adduced, and the reference to the 
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other written testimonies which we have named, we shall let 
the case go to the jury of our countrymen, without the usual 
artful appeal of the pleader, which too often is a tissue of 
falsehood, blandishment, and sophistry, seeking rather the 
winning of a cause, than the establishment of any great prin- 
ciple of truth, justice, or public virtue. It will be well if they 
make themselves fully acquainted with that mass of proof 
which we have pointed out: friend Bouhours and the calum- 
niators will then have the verdict against them, and they 
will themselves have acquired indubitable conviction that the 
literature of Germany, however short of perfection and com- 
pleteness, is one of which that country may be proud; which 
other nations, in many of its qualifications, would do well 
to study and to emulate, as the production of an able and 
original people, destined to produce a large and important 
influence on the intellectual condition of the world. 

The day of national bigotries and national antipathies is 
passed, or passing rapidly away. The wide heart of humanity 
is beating in all its arteries, full of an embracing activity, a 
yearning hope, a loving spirit of comprehensiveness. Full 
gladly must we learn ;—as gladly teach. Synthesis, not 
antithesis, is beginning to develope itself as the aim of man’s 
exertions ; and as mind is to be the mighty agent in all ulti- 
mate union, let us have a right understanding and a reve- 
rential appreciation of the mind of other nations. 





Art. V.—l. The Apostolical Jurisdiction and Succession of 
the Episcopacy in the British Churches. By the Rev. Wm. 
Palmer, M.A. London: 1840. 

2. Origines Liturgice, or Antiquities of the English Ritual, &c. 
By the Rey. William Palmer, M.A. Oxford: 1839. 

[' must have excited a smile in many of our readers, to 

observe with what regularity, about once a quarter, Mr. 

Palmer comes forward in the character of a polemic, and fires 

a shot, in the shape of a pamphlet, at the popish champion, 

Dr. Wiseman. We have now lying on our desk “A fifth 

Letter to N. Wiseman, D.D., by the Rev. William Palmer, 

M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford.” Five letters in little 

more than the space of one year! What pertinacity of zeal, 
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and fecundity of pen! But on this subject we have no 
right to interfere. We must not put in our sickle to reap 
another man’s harvest. The letters are addressed to Dr. 
Wiseman; and we shall leave it to him to answer them, if he 
deem them worthy of the honour: being satisfied that, what- 
ever provocation may have been given, he will perform the 
task with that command of temper which becomes a Christian, 
and in that mild and honied phraseology which is to be ex- 
pected from a bishop of Melipotamus. 


Tod cat ard yooone pédtroc yAuKiwy peev dvd%. 


But Mr. Palmer is the author of other works besides these 
epistolary effusions, works of higher pretension, and more 
gencral interest, but at the same time advocating paradoxical 
statements and opinions, which we consider it a duty to con- 
trovert and expose. We have already broken a lance with 
him in a former number: we propose to break another with 
him in the present. In that the question was whether the 
Church of England reformed herself in the sixteenth century ; 
in this it shall be, whether she was, for many centuries after 
her origin, independent of the Church of Rome. The affirm- 
ative is maintained by Mr. Palmer: he loses no opportunity 
of asserting it; he repeats it wsque ad nauseam in most of his 
works. The English Church, he tells us, was independent 
from the first: she retained that independence during the 
times of the Augustines, the Bedas, the Dunstans, and the 
Anselms: it was not till the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
that the bishops of Rome exercised any jurisdiction over her ; 
then for three hundred years she bent to the yoke,—but at the 
Reformation burst from her thraldom, and recovered her inde- 
pendence. He finds, indeed, some difficulty in assigning the 
exact period when, and the manner how, that independence 
had been lost, taking the duration of a century for the first, 
and suggesting, to account for the other, that the popes may 
have acquired their authority in this island by delegation 
from the English Church, which she was of' course at liberty 
to withdraw, or with the permission or consent of the English 
bishops, which could bind only for a time, or by the usurpa- 
tion of the popes themselves, which it could never be unlaw- 
ful to oppose and overthrow. Now, this indecision and un- 
certainty cannot fail of provoking some suspicion of Mr. 
Palmer’s accuracy. How comes it that he can ascertain the 
fact, and yet is unable to discover any of the particulars, 
which led to so important a revolution? But of this we shall 
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take no advantage ; because it is our purpose to show, to the 
full conviction of our readers, that there never was a time, 
from the arrival of St. Augustine and his fellow-missionaries 
from Rome, down to the era selected by Mr. Palmer, in 
which the English Church did not acknowledge the superior- 
ity and jurisdiction of the Church of Rome.* To accom- 
jlish this, we need only take the torch of history in our 
at and it will be seen that at the very first step which we 
make, the gorgeous fabric created by the imagination of Mr. 
Palmer, will melt into air. 

It is fortunate that, in the outset of this inquiry, we can 
appeal to a writer, against whose testimony no objection can 
lie,—to one who candidly informs us of the sources of his infor- 
mation,—and who is plainly under no bias to lead him to the 
suppression or the disguisement of the truth ;—to the venerable 
Beda, a contemporary and a countryman, and the first scholar 
of his age in the western, probably in the whole Christian 
Church. Beda wrote the Ecclesiastical History of the English, 
from A.D. 596 to A.D. 731, almost the very year before his death. 
Now, we can often form a satisfactory Judgment of the opi- 
nions prevalent among a people, from the language which 
their writers employ in treating of certain subjects. How, 
then, does Beda speak of the bishops of Rome, and the inde- 
pendence of the English Church? In the language of Mr. 
Palmer and his friends? No: in language exactly the reverse. 
In allusion to the arrival of Augustine and the first mis- 
sionaries sent by Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, he tells 
us that Gregory ought to be styled “the apostle of the 
English; because, when he held the first episcopal office in 
the whole world, and was placed over the Churches already 
converted to the belief of the truth, he made our nation, 
which up to that time had been enslaved to the worship of 
idols, a Church of Christ.”f Perhaps Mr. Palmer never saw 


* As acentury intervened between the extinction and renovation of Chris- 
tianity in those parts of the island occupied by the Anglo-Saxons, we consider 
the English Church as an establishment totally unconnected with the British 
Church; and shall therefore take no further notice of Mr. Palmer’s opinions 
respecting the latter, than to remark that occasionally he seems to quote from 
ancient authorities upon trust; otherwise we cannot explain how he came to 
refer to the testimony of Eusebius (Dem. Evan. iii. 5) or of Theodoret (tom. iv. 
610), as proof that some of the apostles preached personally in Britain, They 
merely assert that the knowledge of Christianity was spread by the preaching 
of the apostles, and penetrated from them into Britain. a 

¢ “ Quia, cum primum in toto orbe pontificatum gereret, et conversis jamdu- 
dum ad fidem veritatis esset przlatus ecclesiis, nostram gentem, eatenus idolis 
mancipatam, Christi fecit ecclesiam.”—Bed. ii. e. 1. 
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this passage; perhaps he would not sce it ;—for we are not 
sure that he does not occasionally turn his back on an incon- 
venient fact or statement, that he may pursue his course in 
happy or affected ignorance of that which, if it were seen 
and acknowledged, might operate as a stumbling-block in his 
way. But whether he saw it or not, this is plain, that it ex- 
presses the opinion of Beda and of his fellow-churchmen of 
that early age, who believed that not only was the Church of 
Rome the first Church in the whole world, but that the 
bishops of Rome were placed in authority over all converted 
Churches, and of course over the Church of England, as soon 
as the English became aggregated to the Catholic Church. 
We observe, indeed, that Mr. Palmer is very unwilling to 
make use of words which sound gratingly on an orthodox 
ear; and that he therefore converts the commands and decrees, 
attributed by Beda to the pontiffs, into wishes, or advice, or 
invitations : whence it is not improbable that he may also in- 
terpret this passage of a primacy of honour, and not of juris- 
diction. But the subterfuge will not avail him. It is not 
said that the bishop of Rome is placed over other bishops, 
but over all converted Churches,—an expression which evi- 
dently implies an authority of inspection and correction. 
From the opinion of Beda, we proceed to the facts which 
he relates. As soon as the king of Kent, and a portion of 
his subjects, had been baptized, Augustine, by order of Gre- 
gory, crossed the sea to Arles; where the metropolitan of 
Gaul, also by the order of Gregory, consecrated him arch- 
bishop of the English.* The new prelate, on his return, re- 
ceived from the pontiff the pallium, and a letter, from which 
the following are extracts:—“ We give you permission to 
wear the pallium in the English Church (but only during 
the solemn celebration of mass), to the end that you ordain 
twelve bishops in twelve several places, who shall be subject 
to your jurisdiction, with this understanding, that always 
hereafter the bishop of London be consecrated by his own 
synod, and receive the pallium of honour from this holy and 
apostolic see, in which I serve under the authority of God. 
We moreover will, that you send to the city of York, a 
bishop, whomsoever you shall judge proper to ordain, to the 


* “Juxta quod jussa sancti patris Gregorii acceperant.” (Bed. i. 27.) Mr. 
Palmer is not the only writer who cannot understand the meaning of the word 
jussum. Even Mr. Churton, from custom we believe, has translated it by advice. 
“In this he followed the advice of Gregory.”—Early English Church, p. 32. 
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end that, if the said city and the neighbouring country re- 
ceive the Word of God, he may also ordain twelve bishops, 
and possess the honour of a metropolitan: for to him also we 
intend to give a pallium, if we live. It is, however, our will, 
that he be subject to your authority now, but that after your 
decease, he preside over the bishops whom he shall have or- 
dained, and shall owe no subjection to the bishop of London.”™* 
To us this seems very like an act of legislative authority. 
Mr. Palmer admits that “Gregory was perfectly justified in 
directing Augustine as to the arrangement of the Church 
just rising among the Anglo-Saxons: it was, however, a 
peculiar and extraordinary state of things, which did not 
afford any rule for other times.” But he should remember 
that this was not a temporary arrangement, but a plan of 
Church government, to be established both for the lifetime of 
Augustine, and for the times which might follow it: that it 
was not merely a notification of what the pontiff wished 
Augustine to adopt, as Mr. Palmer by his translation seems 
to insinuate, but a law which he enjoined him to observe ;t 
and that the powers communicated to him were, as will be 
subsequently shown, the same which were communicated by 
the apostolic see to all other metropolitans on this side of 
the Alps. 

The pontiff continues :—“ Not only the bishops whom you 
may have ordained yourself, and those whom the bishop of 
London may ordain, but, in addition, all the bishops of Bri- 
tain (that is, of the ancient Britons, driven by the invaders 
to the west coast of the island), you will have under your 
jurisdiction, by authority of God, our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
that from your teaching they may learn to believe truly, and 
to live rightly from your example.” The lamentable state, 
both as regarded discipline and morals, to which the British 
Churches had been reduced, probably in consequence of the 
ruthless wars between the natives and the invaders, is de- 
scribed by Gildas, a Britain and a contemporary : and here we 
find Gregory subjecting the bishops of those Churches to the 
superintending authority of Augustine, in the same manner 
as the bishops of the English converts. Mr. Palmer tells us 
that in such cases every neighbouring bishop has a right to 


* Bed. i. 29. 
+ Palmer, “ Apost. Jurisdiction,” p. 118. Mr. Palmer seems ignorant that 


in the papal rescripts of the age, the Latin word volumus expresses a command. 
His translation converts it into a wish. 
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interfere: but who ever heard of a neighbouring bishop 
assuming on that ground the right to place a national Church 
under the jurisdiction of a foreign prelate, and that, too, in 
virtue of authority possessed by himself of divine right, for 
such must be the meaning of the words employed by Gre- 
gory—* By authority of God, our Lord Jesus Christ.”* 

But this is not all. Augustine had consulted the pope, 
how he was to act with the Gallic, as well as with the British 
prelates. The answer is,—“ Over the bishops of Gaul we 
give you no authority, because from the olden time of our 
predecessors, the bishop of Arles has received the pallium, 
and him we ought not to deprive of the authority which he 
possesses. . . . . You cannot judge the Gallic prelates. 
‘Whatever is to be done by authority, must be done with the 
aid of the bishop of Arles, that we may not overturn the 
institution of our fathers. But all the bishops of Britain we 
commit to your care, that the unlearned may be taught, the 
weak strengthened by persuasion, and the obstinate corrected 
by authority.” t 

Hence we are justified in concluding that the authority 
committed to Augustine was judicial and corrective; and 
that if similar authority were not given to him over the Gallic 
bishops, it was not because Gregory did not claim the power 
of granting it, but because circumstances did not require the 
exercise of such power. Mr. Palmer will maintain that this 
was an undue assumption on the part of the pontiff: that he 
possessed no right by himself, or by his representatives, to 
fix or disturb the internal arrangements of a foreign Church. 
But the right is not the subject which at present we propose 
to discuss. We prove the exercise of that right, on this occa- 
sion, in opposition to his assertion that the pontiffs exercised 
no legislative or judicial authority in the Cisalpine Churches 
till a later period. ; 

Augustine ordained three bishops,—Lawrence to succeed 
him, Mellitus to the see of London, and Justus to that of 
Rochester. At the death of Augustine, the bishop of Lon- 
don ought to have become the new metropolitan ; but Melli- 
tus was driven into exile, and afterwards succeeded Lawrence 
at Canterbury. Thus the office of metropolitan fell into 
abeyance: for neither Lawrence nor Mellitus received the 
pallium, nor did either of them ordain any bishop. Justus, 
on the death of Mellitus, the only remaining prelate conse- 





* Bed. i. 29. Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. t Bed. i. 27, § 65. 
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crated by Augustine, was translated to Canterbury; and to 
him the pallium was granted by Pope Boniface, “ with the 
power of ordaining bishops.”** He consecrated Paulinus, 
bishop of York; who, having received the pallium, consecra- 
ted at Lincoln, Honorius, the successor of Justus.t This 
detail was necessary, that the reader may understand the 
sequel. It was now manifest that the plan laid down b 

Pope Gregory, could not be carried into effect. The ends 
of York had no bishops subject to it: that of London had 
not even a bishop of its own. The metropolitans could not 
be ordained by synods which had no existence. On this ac- 
count Edwin king of Northumbria, and Eadbald of Kent, 
joined Paulinus and Honorius in a petition to the Pope, whose 
name was also Honorius, the object of which petition may be 
learned from the tenor of the papal answer :—* Therefore in 
conformity with the joint petition of you and of the two 
kings, our sons, by this our present precept, we, acting in the 
place of the blessed Peter, the prince of the apostles, give 
this power to you, that, whenever it shall please God to call 
one of you to himself, the survivor shall consecrate the suc- 
cessor of the deceased: for which we have sent a pallium to 
each of you, that by authority of this our precept, you may 
be able to perform the ordination in a manner acceptable to 
God. That which has compelled us to make these grants to 
you, is the great distance by sea and land between you and 
us, that your Churches may not suffer injury from what may 
happen, but that the devotion of the people intrusted to your 
care, may be augmented.”{ ‘The reader will notice the tone 
of authority in which this answer is written, and the reason 
assigned for the transmission of the pallium, in lieu of its 
delivery in Rome into the hands of the archbishops: and then 
let him attend to the comment of Mr. Palmer: “ This 
amounted in fact to a dispensation from the canons, which 
the case would have furnished without any application to 
Rome: but the English Church sought the Pope’s interposi- 
tion, not that he possessed any patriarchal jurisdiction over 





* “Data sibi ordinandi episcopos auctoritate a pontifice Bonifacio.”—Beda, 
ii. 5. 

t Beda, ii. 17-19. Mr. Palmer is of opinion that the ordination of a bishop 
by a single bishop is null. What then does he think of this ordination of 
Honorius by Paulinus, at Lincoln? Whence could they have obtained other 
bishops to assist? It is probable that Paulinus had received from Boniface the 
same power which Augustine received from Gregory. See Beda, i. 27. 

t Beda, ii. 18. 
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them, but in order that they might not seem to act entirely 
on their own judgment.”* Thus, if any man will believe 
him, what by the Pope is called a precept, by Beda a decree, 
* oranting to one archbishop the power of consecrating the 
other, that it might not at every vacancy be necessary to go 
as far as Rome for ordination,”f is in fact nothing more than 
a needless form of dispensation from some unnamed canons, 
the petition for which does not imply any consciousness of 
inferiority in those who solicit it. With respect to the very 
ingenious reason, why the English bishops did not dispense 
with themselves, or seek a dispensation from some Church 
nearer than that of Rome, we shall only remark, that most 
certainly it was not known to Beda; nor has Mr. Palmer 
deigned to inform us by what supernatural channel it became 
known to him. 

In 664, Deusdedit, the fifth successor of St. Augustine, 
«lied, and Wighard, being elected by the Church of Canter- 
bury, proceeded for ordination to Rome, taking with him 
presents and letters from Oswy king of Northumbria, and 
Egbert king of Kent. There he died soon after his arrival ; 
and Pope Vitalian, in conformity with the royal request, se- 
jected as a proper person for metropolitan, Theodore, a native 
of Tarsus, in Cilicia; and after ordination invested him with 
authority over all the churches of the English.t Thirteen 
years later it was decreed by Pope Agatho, in his synod in 
Rome, that the number of English prelates should be limited 
to twelve, including the archbishop; that these should be 
divided among the several kingdoms in proportion to the ex- 
tent of each kingdom; and that no man should take upon 
himself to ordain them but the archbishop, who had received 
the pallium from the apostolic see.§ By this arrangement 
the bishop of York forfeited the dignity of metropolitan; but 
sixty years afterwards it was restored to him by Gregory ITT;|| 
and not long after that a third archiepiscopal see was estab- 
lished at Lichfield by Adrian I, at the request of Offa the 
powerful king of Mercia. Whilst Offa lived, the English 


* Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. p. 120. 

{ “Ne sit necesse ad Romanam usque civitatem per tam prolixa terrarum et 
maris spatia pro ordinando archiepiscopo semper fatigari.” (Beda, ii. 18.) Did 
not Beda then believe what Mr. Palmer so often denies, that the ordination of 
the English metropolitans belonged of right to the bishop of Rome ? 

t Beda, iii. 29; iv. 1, 2. 

§ Spelman, Con. i. 159. Wilkins, Con. i. 46. 

|| Chron, Sax. anno 735. Malm. de Pont. f. 155. 
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bishops reluctantly submitted; after his death a powerful 
attempt was made to abolish the authority of the new me- 
tropolitan. A&thelheard of Canterbury proceeded to Rome ; 
Kenulph, the successor of Offa, and the bishops, sent mes- 
sengers ; and the pope, Leo III, was solicited both to rescind 
the former decree of his predecessor in favour of Lichfield, 
and to decide whether the see of the southern metropolitan 
ought to be fixed at Canterbury or at London, according to 
the original plan of St. Gregory. Leo, in return, justified the 
conduct of Adrian, on the ground that he had been misin- 
formed—for it had been represented to him that the enormous 
extent of the province of Canterbury required the joint care 
of two metropolitans; rescinded, as having been obtained 
under false pretences, the grant made to the bishop of Lich- 
field ; and ordered that this, his decree, should be published 
in a synod, and be subscribed by the English prelates of that 
province. But with respect to the other question, whether 
the archiepiscopal see ought to be fixed at Canterbury or 
London, he declared himself unwilling to deprive the suc- 
cessors of St. Augustine of that primacy which they had now 
so long enjoyed.* ‘Truly it seems to us inexplicable how any 
man, with all these facts staring him in the face, can persuade 
himself that the ancient Church of England was, and acted as 
if she were, independent of the Church of Rome. 

But Mr. Palmer’s statement of the last transaction must 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed. It is this: “The act of 
Pope Adrian was unlawful and contrary to the canons, and 
as such was afterwards forbidden to have any force by our 
predecessors, the bishops of England in the council of Clove- 
shoe, where also it was decreed that the primacy supported 
by the canons and the apostolic decrees should remain in 
Canterbury.”t Now this is a distinguished specimen of the 
sophistry by which truth may be so disguised as to be 
made the harbinger of falsehood. There is not perhaps any 
single phrase in this extract which is not separately true. 
But by the suppression of some facts, and the convenient 
arrangement of others, the impression made on the mind of 
the reader is directly contrary to the truth. He will, un- 
doubtedly, conclude from this statement that the English 
bishops, in vindication of the rights and independence of their 
Church, deprived, by their own authority, the see of Lichfield 





* Wilkins, Con. i. 164-7. Malm. Gest. Reg. i. 119-27. 
¢ Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. 121. 
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of the archiepiscopal dignity, though that dignity had been 
conferred upon it by papal authority. But what says the 
original document, the decree of the council, which is yet 
extant? It opens with the remark, that it is well known to 
many, how, in the lifetime of archbishop Janberct, Offa, 
king of Mercia, had fraudulently torn in twain the ecclesi- 
astical province belonging to the see of St. Augustine in 
Canterbury ; how archbishop &thelheard, the successor of 
Janberct, had visited the tombs of the apostles, and related 
this iniquitous transaction to the blessed pope Leo; how the 
apostolic father, as soon as he heard and knew of the injustice, 
issued and sent into England a precept by authority of his 
prerogative, commanding the bishoprics lately severed from 
the church of Canterbury to be replaced under its jurisdiction, 
and the authority of the ancient metropolitans to be restored 
to archbishop /éthelheard on his return to his own country ; 
and how Kenulph, the pious king of the Mercians, with his 
witan, had already fulfilled it: wherefore /Ethelheard, with 
his twelve bishops, had, in obedience to the apostolic precept, 
assembled at Cloveshoe, and decreed that no man should 
violate the rights of the see of St. Augustine, but that they 
should always be preserved according to the constitution of St. 
Gregory, the grants of his apostolical successors, and the sanc- 
tion of the canons. With the co-operation, therefore, of 
God, and of pope Leo, they confirmed the primacy of Can- 
terbury, with their signatures, prohibited the existence of the 
archbishopric in the minster at Lichfield, and, with the per- 
mission and consent of pope Leo, declared the grant of the 
pallium and the archiepiscopal dignity, made by pope Adrian 
to the minster of Lichfield, to be of no avail, because it was 
obtained by subreptitious and unfair suggestions.”* Is it 
not manifest that the English bishops throughout the whole 
proceeding, instead of denying the jurisdiction of the pontiff, 
acknowledge its existence, and do nothing more than execute 
the papal decree! 

To regulate the external polity of the English Church 
formed but one branch of the papal prerogative; another was 
to watch over the state of doctrine and morals. - With this 
view the pope was accustomed to empower his delegates to 
make enquiries, and to demand of the bishops their assent to 
certain decrees of faith and canons of discipline. In 680, 


* See it in Wilkins, Con. i. 167. Smith, Bed@ Hist. app. 787 ; and Kemble, 
Codex Diplom. ‘vi Saxen, i, 224. 
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pope Agatho, to prevent the diffusion of monothelitism, sent 
to several countries the acts of a council held under his pre- 
decessor, Martin, by which that error had been condemned. 
On the arrival in England of his envoy, John, the precentor 
of St. Peter’s, a synod of the bishops was called; the acts 
were read, and a decree was made, in which they explained 
their faith, and professed their adhesion to the doctrine of the 
five general councils, and to the condemnation of monothelitism 
by the council under Martin. ‘This decree, having received 
the subscriptions both of the bishops and the envoy, was for- 
warded to Rome.* In 747, archbishop Cuthbert summoned 
a council at Cloveshoe, in obedience to the command of pope 
Zachary, for the extirpation of abuses which, as that pontiff 
had learned from Boniface of Mentz, now prevailed in the 
English Church. This appears from the acts of the synod. 
It was opened with the lecture of two letters, which, “as 
Zachary by his apostolic authority had commanded, were read 
first in the original Latin, and next in an English translation. 
In them he admonished, expostulated, and prayed ; and thence 
proceeding to threats, declared that he would cut off from the 
communion of the Church the obstinate and disobedient, of 
whatever rank they might be.” No opposition was made, 
and thirty canons for the reformation of both clergy and laity 
were enacted.t About forty years later pope Adrian sent 
the bishops of Ostia and Tudertum to England, with letters, 
not only to the archbishops but also to the kings of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. ‘Two councils were held, one in 
Northumbria, the other in Mercia; twenty canons were pub- 
lished in both by the legates; and all present, including both 
clergy and laity, promised obedience; pledging themselves 
first with the sign of the cross in the hands of the legates, as 
representatives of Adrian, and secondly, subscribing with the 
sign of the cross the copy of the acts which was to be for- 
warded to that pontiffit How happened it on this and 
similar occasions that the bishop of Rome, and he alone of all 
foreign bishops, interfered? or that, when he interfered, it 
was not merely as an equal with advice, but as a superior, 
with authority ? or that the English bishops never offered 
resistance to his pretensions, but promised unlimited obe- 





* Bede Hist. iv. 17, 18. ¢ Wilkins, Con. i. 94. 
¢ Spelman, Con, 292. Wilkins, Con. i. 146. The manner in which they 
promised obedience is thus described in the letter of the legates to the pope:— 
“* Signo sancte crucis, in vice vestra in manu nostra confirmaverunt—in manu 
nostra in vice dominii vestri signum sanctz crucis firmaverunt,” 
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dience to his commands? ‘The facts speak by themselves ; 
they show that the English bishops recognized, not only the 
preeminence, but also the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
successor of St. Peter. 

It would be easy, if it were necessary, to cover several more 
pages with additional proofs from official letters, which have 
been fortunately preserved; from the custom of applying to 
the pontiff, even in the first age of the English Church, for 
charters of protection in favour of religious establishments ;* 
and from the appeal of Wilfrid, “ by the advice of his fellow- 
bishops,” from the judgment of the metropolitan, and the 
history of the pleadings before the pope in that appeal.t But, 
to spare the patience of the reader, we shall now request his 
attention to that, which Mr. Palmer considers the great argu- 
ment in support of his opinion. The ‘popes, he tells us, did 
not ordain the English metropolitans, nor confirm their 
elections. Out of forty-one archbishops of Canterbury from 
A.D. 597 to A.D. 1138, only two were consecrated by the 
bishop of Rome; and out of twenty-one archbishops of York 
from A.D. 625 to A.D. 1119, not one was ordained by the 
Roman pontiff or his legates. Neither is there any proof that 
their elections were confirmed by him. Now, by the ancient 
canons to each patriarch belonged the ordination and con- 
firmation of the metropolitans within their respective patri- 
archates; whence it inevitably follows that the English 
Church was not subject to the jurisdiction of the Roman 
patriarch.t To this we reply: 1. We have already shown 
that the superior authority and jurisdiction of the Roman 
see was most certainly acknowledged by the English 
bishops, and exercised in England by the bishops of 
Rome. Whether that authority shall be called patriarchal, 
or papal, or primatial, or by any other name, is to us per- 
fectly indifferent. The fact of its recognition and exercise 
cannot be disputed. 2. The ancient canons, to which Mr. 
Palmer refers, do not impose on patriarchs the obligation of 
ordaining or confirming all the metropolitans subject to their 
jurisdiction, but establish their right to do so, as they may 
think proper. They might still appoint or allow others to 





* Bede Hist. iv. 18. Vit. Abbat. Wirem. 295, 300. Eddius, c. 49. Wilk. 
Con. 147. 

¢ Eddius, ¢. 24, et seq. Bed. Hist. v.19. See also the appeal to Rome, of 
Egwin, bishop of Worcester (Wilk. Con. i. 72), and the canons of archbishop 
Egbert (ibid. 104, xlix). 

t Palm. Apost, Jurisd. 102, 126, et seq. 
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ordain in their place. We admit what Mr. Palmer asserts, 
that “for a thousand years the metropolitans of the west ge- 
nerally, except those of Italy and the adjoining islands, were 
confirmed and ordained, not by the see of Rome, but by pro- 
vincial synods.”* But how did this arise? From the man 
and grievous inconveniences which must have followed, had the 
metropolitans on this side of the Alps been constantly obliged 
to travel to Rome for confirmation and ordination. Hence 
the popes consented that this should be done, sometimes by 
the synod of bishops subject to the archbishopric, sometimes 
by a neighbouring metropolitan, as circumstances might sug- 
gest. rom the Yoss of ancient documents it may be difficult 
to prove the existence of this discipline in every province; 
but it is easy to prove its prevalence in the English Church, 
and there can be no doubt that it prevailed equally, and from 
the same cause, in the Churches of Gaul and Germany. The 
reader has already seen that Gregory, when he divided Eng- 
land into two ecclesiastical provinces, decreed that each me- 
tropolitan (but not till the death of Augustine) should be 
appointed and ordained by the synod of the province; and 
that this arrangement was afterwards altered by Honorius, 
who decreed that the survivor of the two metropolitans should 
ordain the successor of the deceased. According to these 
decrees the consecration of subsequent metropolitans was 
conducted: and it will require some hardihood to contend 
that consecrations celebrated in conformity with the grants 
and regulations of the Roman bishop, are proofs that the 
consecrated were not dependent on that bishop. 

But, says Mr. Palmer, their elections were not confirmed 
by the pope. This is true in one sense. They were not con- 
firmed as far as regarded the episcopal office, but as far as 
regarded the office of metropolitan they were regularly con- 
firmed by the transmission of the pallium. The pallium 
originally was a cape of fine woollen cloth, thrown over the 
shoulders, and reaching almost to the feet both before and 
behind: but afterwards, when it was worn as an ornament 
and not for use, though it retained its former shape, it was 
gradually contracted to the width of a few inches, and fre- 
quently embroidered in the most costly manner. Every 
bishop was at liberty to wear a pallium; but the pallium 
blessed by the pope, and sent by him to an archbishop, was 
considered a distinguished honour, emblematic of the prelate 





* Palmer, Apost. Jurisdiction, 102. 
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being now put into possession of the plenitude of his office.* 
For, before he received it, he was not allowed to preside in 
the synod of his province, nor to ordain bishops, nor to act as 
metropolitan. This we learn from the answer of pope Nicholas 
to the Bulgarians, anno 866. “If,” he writes, “the bishop to 
be consecrated for you by us, shall multiply by his labours 
the number of Christians among you, he shall receive from us 
the rights of an archbishop, that he may ordain bishops for 
his province, who at his death shall appoint his successor. 
That successor, on account of the length of the way, need not 
come to us for consecration, but the bishops consecrated by 
his predecessor shall ordain him: let him not, however, seat 
himself on the throne, nor consecrate anything but the body 
of Christ, until he receive the pallium from the Roman see, as 
is well known to be the custom with all the archbishops of 
Gaul and Germany, and other countries.”t This passage is 
in perfect accordance with the papal letters to the first English 
metropolitans. It is, indeed, more explicit, because it was 
written for the instruction of a people lately converted, 
whereas they were addressed to men who had been educated 
in Rome itself: but both the one and the other clearly teach 
the same thing,—that the pallium was necessary to enable the 
archbishop to ordain the bishops subject to his see; and that 
it was sent to him as a favour, to spare him the fatigue of a 
long and dangerous journey to Rome.t The grant of the 
pallium then was a confirmation of his appointment as metro- 
politan ;§ whilst the use of it continually reminded him of his 
subordination to the pontiff, from whom he received it. 

Mr. Palmer has numbered up sixty-two English metropoli- 
tans, who, if we believe him, owed no obedience to the bishop 





* “Sine quo plenitudinem officii sui exercere non potuit.”—Ang. Sac. ii. 203. 

t “Qui, si Christi plebs ipso prastante crescit, archiepiscopatus privilegia 
per nos accipiat, et ita demum episcopos sibi constituat, qui ei decedenti 
successorem eligant: et propter longitudinem itineris non jam hue conse- 
crandus, qui electus est veniat, sed hunc episcopi, qui ab obeunte archiepiscopo 
consecrati sunt, simul congregati constituant, sane interim in throno non se- 
dentem, et preter corpus Christi non consecrantem, priusquam pallium a sede 
Romana percipiat, sicuti Galliarum omnes, et Germaniz, et aliarum regionum 
archiepiscopi agere comprobantur.”—Labbe, Con. viii, 542. Ed. 1671. 

t “Longa terrarum marisque intervalla ad hc nos condescendere coege- 
runt.” (Ep. Hon, Pape.) On which Beda himself remarks, “ne sit necesse ad 
Romanam usque civitatem per tam prolixa terrarum et maris spatia pro ordi- 
nando archiepiscopo semper fatigari.”—Hist. ii. 18. 

§ “ Brithwald, quem auctoritate principis apostolorum archiepiscopum ibidem 
confirmavimus,” (Epist. Joan. Pape, apud Eddium, ec. 52.) How had he con- 
firmed Brithwald as archbishop? Only by sending to him the pallium. 
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of Rome. But can he prove that any one of them ever acted 
as metropolitan, before he had sent a messenger, or had gone 
in person, to solicit the pallium at Rome? Hecannot. The 
immediate successors of St. Gregory, after his example, were 
accustomed to send it to England at the petition of the new 
archbishop. But later pontitts were less indulgent: they in- 
sisted that the petitioner should come and receive it in person ; 
and they enforced obedience through the whole period in 
question, except in a few particular cases, though the arch- 
bishops submitted with reluctance, and the English Church 
occasionally remonstrated on the ground of the exemption 
formerly granted by St. Augustine.* Thus it appears that 
the very fact on which Mr. Palmer relied in proof of the in- 
dependence of our ancient Church, furnishes an unanswerable 
argument against him. We have shown that, though the 
popes waived, in consideration of the distance, their claim to 
the consecration of the English archbishops, they reserved to 
themselves the right of admitting them to the exercise of the 
metropolitical office, by the grant or the transmission of the 
pallium. 

From this pretended independence of the Church of England 
in more ancient times, we now follow Mr. Palmer to another 
theological paradox: the imaginary antiquity of the liturgical 
forms employed in the Church of England of the present day. 
While Henry VIII lived, the Catholic service was retained : 
but on the accession of the boy Edward, the destinies of the 
English Church fell inte the hands of Archbishop Cranmer, 
who saw that to reform its creed without reforming its wor- 
ship, would be a practical solecism; the setting up at the 
same time of two antagonist principles—Protestantism and 
Catholicism. He had the articles of religion in readiness: 
nothing therefore was wanting but a new form of worship to 
harmonize with those articles. Taking for the groundwork 





* Rad. de Diceto has left us a catalogue of the different popes from whom 
each archbishop of Canterbury received the pallium. (Ang. Sac. i. 87.) From 
what authorities he compiled it is unknown. In the broken and imperfect 
chronicles of that remote period which have reached us, there occur, indeed, 
accidentally as it were, notices of the reception of the pallium by many of these 
prelates, or of their journeys to Rome to obtain it (Chron. Sax. annis 764, 804, 
831, 989, 997, 1022; Ang. Sac. ii. 71, 72, 109, 129, &c.): but of many of them 
we know little more than their names; yet of these there can be no doubt that 
they also petitioned for it, and obtained it like the others: for the English pre- 
lates (A.D. 801) speak of the journey to Rome for that purpose as a thing of 
course, consequent on their election (Wilk. Con. i. 166); and Canute, two hun- 
dred years afterwards (A.D. 1031) repeats the same, “ pro pallio accipiendo se- 
cundum morem.”—Ibid. 298. Malms. Gest. Reg. i. 310. 
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the Catholic services to which men had been hitherto accus- 
tomed, he, with his associates in the task, weeded out of them 
whatever, under the influence of the new light, was deemed 
superstitious or superfluous; retained with trifling alterations 
the creeds, collects, epistles, and gospels; corrected or improved 
other parts, in accordance with the religious opinions of the re- 
formers; and then, with the aid of a new collocation of the old 
matter, and the occasional addition of new matter, compiled a 
book of Common Prayer, different, indeed, in many respects 
from the liturgies of all other Churches, yet preserving many 
of their original features, particularly one of the highest im- 
portance,—the ancient form of sacrifice. On its completion, 
it was subscribed by the convocation, received the sanction of 
the infant head of the Church, and was ordered by act of par- 
liament to be used in all chapels and churches under very 
severe penalties. There lived, however, at Geneva, one who 
had made a greater progress in the new learning than the 
archbishop, the convocation, the king, and the parliament 
altogether. Calvin openly expressed his disapprobation of 
the book; his disciples in England argued the matter with 
Cranmer, whose reluctance, if reluctance he really felt, was 
easily overcome: and the new form, in the third year of its 
existence, was subjected to the pruning knife of a committee 
of divines, mostly of the Genevan school. If any credit be due 
to the declaration of parliament, it was already “ agreeable 
to the Scriptures and the primitive Church.”* But that 
could not save it from mutilation. The revisors discovered 
in it the errors of popery lurking in every page; and executed 
their reforming office with a vigour and decision worthy of 
their master. Every rite, every form, irreconcilable with the 
Genevan standard, was mercilessly pared away: but no where 
did they exercise their power more wantonly than in the com- 
munion service, which had been copied mostly, either in words 
or in substance, from the Catholic missal. It was in this that 
the ancient form of sacrifice had been retained, an object of 
utter abomination in the eyes of these theological censors. 
Now that it lay at their mercy, they cut out at one fell swoop 
the whole of that form, and left nothing remaining but the 
words of consecration, and the communion of the people. 
There was also an alteration made of another kind, less 
obvious perhaps to the unsuspecting reader, but which im- 
parted a new character to the religious tendency of the Prayer- 





* Stat. of Realm, iv. 130. 
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book. If we open the liturgies of the ancient Christians, we 
find a spirit of joy and gratitude pervading every form of their 
worship. Confession of sinfulness and unworthiness, and 
petitions for grace and pardon, may occasionally be found: 
but such forms were thought meeter for the class of penitents 
who were excluded from the celebration of the sacrifice: to 
their more fortunate brethren, who either had not forfeited 
their privileges by grievous offences, or had recovered them 
after a long course of penance, it belonged to sing the praises 
of God with hallelujahs and hosannas of joy; to express their 
gratitude by thanking Him for his mercies in the creation and 
redemption of man; to remember that “ He had conducted 
them from the paths of error to the fold of truth; had brought 
nigh those who were wandering afar off; and had made those 
the sons of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, who had been 
without God, and without hope, in this world.”** But this 
tone of gladness and exultation did not accord with that stern 
and gloomy form of devotion which Calvin had impressed on 
the minds of his disciples, who made it their care to exclude 
it from the new liturgy, into which it had been infused from 
the old. The hallelujahs and hosannas were scored out: 
Scriptural threats of punishment, calls to repentance, and sup- 
plications for mercy, were introduced ; and by numerous, and 
sometimes scarcely observable, alterations, they succeeded in 
almost obliterating from the book another feature in which it 
bore resemblance to the worship of former times. We do not 
make this statement either for the purpose of praise or dis- 
ma but we submit it to the consideration of those who 

ave been taught to admire the vaunted identity, or at least 
similarity, of the ancient and modern forms of worship. 
Christians of the older Churches worshipped as sons of God 
and brethren of Christ: Christians of the modern Church are 
directed to worship as servants, conscious of misdeeds, and 
fearful of punishment. 

Cranmer, however, did not venture to submit the book in 
this mutilated state to the judgment of the convocation, where 
a strong opposition was anticipated on the part of the bishops: 
he was satisfied that it should be established by authority of 
the crown and the parliament ;f and an act was passed, which, 





*"Ore rig tAaYNC aTHAAakey ... Ore paxpdy dvrag éyyue émoinoer, K. T,X. 
—S. Chrys. ix. 532. 

t “Si noluerint episcopi efficere, ut que mutanda sunt, mutentur, rex per 
seipsum id faciet, et cum ad parliamentum ventum fuerit, ipse sua majestatis auc- 
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under pretence that it was still the same book which had 
been approved already, and that the alterations were only such 
as had been found “ necessary to make the same prayers and 
fashion of service more earnest and fit to stir Christian people 
to the true honouring of Almighty God,” enforced the use of 
this second book under the same penalties as the first. Thus 
it became, without ecclesiastical sanction, the standard form 
of worship in the new Church, and so it continued during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, till it was super- 
seded by the directory in the time of the Commonwealth. 
At the restoration it recovered its rights and ascendancy, but 
it was subjected again to the ordeal of revision: new cor- 
rections were made, some at the suggestion of the more-zealous 
of the orthodox clergy, some with the vain hope of conciliating 
the Presbyterian divines; and then, about a century after it 
had been enforced by lay authority, it obtained for the first 
time the approbation of the Church assembled in convocation. 
Such, in a few words, is the history of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which book Mr. Palmer has undertaken to eluci- 
date in his two volumes, entituled,—* Origines Liturgica, or 
Antiquities of the English Ritual.” In the preface, he informs 
us, that “the English Prayer Book was not composed in a 
few years, nor by a few men: it has,” he says, “descended to 
us with the improvements and approbation of many centuries. 
. . » The great majority of our formularies are actually trans- 
lated from Latin and Greek rituals, which have been used for 
at least fourteen or fifteen hundred years in the Christian 
Church: and there is scarcely a portion of our Prayer Book 
which cannot in some way be traced to ancient offices.”* 
The task then which he has assumed is apparently to trace 
such portions to their originals in the liturgies of the first 
Christians, though we are not sure that we have exactly 
caught his meaning. Devotional feelings are of all climes 
and of all ages: nor is it possible for men, howsoever distant 
they may be from each other in time or place, to express 
such feelings, without using the same or similar phraseology. 
If then Mr. Palmer mean to say that there is no prayer 
offered to God in the Anglican service, of which some remote 
resemblance, either in form or substance, may not be dis- 
covered in ancient liturgies and ancient writers, he may spare 





toritatem interponet.” (Martyr to Bucer, Jan. 10, 1551.) See the two books of 
Edward VI, p. xvii. Parliament met on the 30th of the same month, 
* Orig. Litur. i. iv, v, 
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himself the trouble of investigation. It is a position so pro- 
bable of itself, that no man will be tempted to deny it. But 
if his object be to show that the whole Book of Common 
Prayer, or that its several offices, are composed in the same 
order, and of similar materials with the ancient liturgies, or 
the offices belonging to the ancient churches, we have no 
hesitation to say that he has deceived himself, and will de- 
ceive his readers. The fabricis new. It has been constructed 
after a modern plan, and arranged for a different purpose. 
If a few of the materials have been taken from the old build- 
ing, that alone cannot vest it with a claim to the veneration 
due to antiquity. 

Mr. Palmer’s work opens with a long and elaborate disser- 
tation on the ancient liturgies. We may have been tempted 
to smile at some of his mistakes, into which no one habituated 
to the Catholic ritual could have fallen; but we must not 
withhold from him the praise of diligence and research, and 
of much discrimination and judgment in his attempt to ascer- 
tain the extent of territory in which the several liturgies 
were used, and the age to which they may be traced in the 
works of authors, with whose times we are acquainted.* He 
has even ventured to dissent from most of his Protestant 
predecessors in liturgical knowledge, by refusing to that 
which is called the Clementine liturgy, preserved in the apos- 
tolical constitutions, the extravagant authority that many 
critics have assigned to it. There is no evidence, as he justly 
observes, that it was ever used as the liturgy of any Church. 
We think that he might have gone further, and have refused 
to it any credit whatsoever. It is, indeed, probable that the 
author would follow in his composition the order already 
established; but it is plain, from internal evidence, that he 
was an impostor,—of what age or country we know not,-- 
who, to palm his own work on the public, prefixed to it the 
name of Clement, one of the first bishops of Rome, and made 
him vouch for its authenticity, and describe each particular 
part, as dictated by one or other of the apostles. 





* We may, however, express our surprise that Mr. Palmer (Orig. Litur. i. 
57, 58) should attach any importance to the testimony of the fragment, by an 
anonymous writer of the eighth or ninth century, published by Spelman (Con. i. 
177). 10. It is evident to us that he treats not of liturgies, but only of psalmody, 
the cursus psalmorum, 2°. His numerous mistakes deprive him of all credit. If 
we believe him, the order of singing the psalms followed by the Irish Churches 
was established by St. Mark, that followed in the Gallic by St. John the 
evangelist ! 
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After this parliamentary dissertation, which occupies two 
hundred pages, Mr. Palmer applies in good earnest to his task 
of tracing the formularies of the Anglican Church to the 
liturgies of the ancient Churches. With this view, he first 
dissects each office in the Anglican ritual into its component 
parts, and then spreads before him every liturgy published up 
to the present day,—of many among which, be it remembered, 
the composers of the ritual could not possibly possess any 
knowledge,—and not the liturgies only, but also the works 
of ancient writers, in which any liturgical notices are con- 
tained. The process which he then follows is almost ludi- 
crous. Mr. Palmer sets out in search of the prototypes of 
the Anglican forms, travelling forwards and backwards in 
every direction, from Antioch to Rome, from Milan to Con- 
stantinople, from Egypt to Gaul, and from Ireland to the 
coast of Malabar; and, wheresoever he espies any rite or 
prayer, which bears, or in his fancy may bear, resemblance to 
some rite or ceremony in the Anglican book, that he carefully 
collects, to bring forward as proof of the antiquity of the 
latter. It matters not whether the copy and the prototype 
belong to the same office, or whether the several forms placed 
in juxtaposition have any connexion with each other: it is 
sufficient for his purpose that he can discover between them 
some similarity, real or imaginary, either in phrase or spirit. 
And what is the result? He exhibits to us the offices in the 
Book of Common Prayer, as things made up of shreds and 
patches,—some of European, some of Asiatic manufacture,— 
collected from every Church under heaven, ill-assorted, and 
put together in no very artistic manner. For example, as a 
precedent for the numerous verses from Scripture at the 
commencement of the morning service, we are referred to the 
capitulum, or short chapter of three lines in the Catholic 
office of complin,—the conclusion of the evening service: 
then the first part of the exhortation is supposed to resemble 
a passage in a sermon of St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne in 
Gaul, in the fifth century ; and afterwards the reading of two 
lessons is justified by the example of the Egyptian monks, 
who, after they had sung twelve psalms, used to read one 
lesson from the Old Testament, and a second from the New. 
But, to follow Mr. Palmer in this his erratic course, would 
furnish to our readers neither information nor amusement. 
We shall hasten, therefore, to the communion service, the 
second part of which, answering te the canon of the mass in 
the Latin, and the anaphora of the liturgy in the eastern 
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Churches, will, on account of its superior importance, claim 
particular attention. 

This service begins with the Lord’s Prayer, and a short 
preparatory petition, borrowed from a different office in the 
Roman and Saxon missals: after which the minister is or- 
dered to recite the Ten Commandments, to each of which the 
people answer by a prayer, soliciting pardon for past trans- 
gressions, and grace to keep the commandment in future. 
To this we make no exception. It is in perfect keeping with 
that humble and penitential tone, which we have already 
observed, that the revisors of the book sought to infuse into 
its offices. Still it is a novelty,—a form, of which no man, we 
believe, before Mr. Palmer, could discover the faintest vestige 
in the services of antiquity. His sight, however, is more 
acute: he boldly maintains that he “can trace this part of 
the Anglican liturgy to the apostolic age.”** But how does 
he trace it? 1° He tells us that “the law and the prophets” 
(in other words, the books of the Old Testament), “ were 
read in the synagogues; and there can be no doubt that from 
the Lord and his apostles the whole Church received the 
custom of reading the Scriptures in their public assemblies.” 


This may be very true; but how it shows that they always 

read the Ten Commandments at the beginning of the liturgy, 

he does not condescend to explain. 2°. Fe adds, that the 

author of the — constitutions represents the liturgy 
h 


of the eastern Church as beginning with the law of Moses.t 
This we are forced to deny. What does Mr. Palmer under- 
stand by the Jaw of Moses ?—for to us he seems by that term 
sometimes to mean the Ten Commandments, sometimes the 
books of Moses,—but what does he here understand by the 
law? 'The Ten Commandments? But the author of that 
liturgy does not so much as allude to them. The Penta- 
teuch? ‘That, indeed, he mentions, not however as the be- 
ginning of the liturgy, but as the first by position among the 
books of the Old Testament.t By what distortion of vision 





* Orig. Litur. ii. 27. t Ibid. 

{ The original is as follows : “ Let the reader standing aloft read the Books 
of Moses and of Joshua, the son of Nave, and of the Judges, and of the Kings, 
and of the Paralipomena, and of the Return Then let one sing the 
psalms of David, and the people follow. After that let our Acts (the impostor 
speaks in the name of the apostles), let our acts be read, and the epistles of 
our helper, Paul, ‘Then let a deacon, or priest, read the gospels which I, 
Matthew, and John, have delivered to you, and which the helpers of Paul, 
Luke, and Mark, have left to you.” (Cotel. Const. Apost. i. 261.) Every one 
must see that the lessons here mentioned were extracts from some one or other 
of all the books of Scripture. 
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Mr. Palmer could be led into this mistake, it is not for us to 
explain. 3°. He has still another precedent in store. “ A 
portion of the Decalogue was read in the Church of England 
in Lent, beginning thus: God spake these words,—‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, &c.” For this he refers to the 
Sarum missal, and might equally have referred to the Roman, 
in which it is the lesson for the mass of Wednesday in the 
third week of Lent (Ex. xx. 12-24): and was plainly se- 
lected for that day, that the lesson might be in conformity 
with the gospel, in which our Saviour quotes the command- 
ment,—‘* Honour thy father and thy mother.” ‘Thus Mr. 
Palmer refers to a lesson affixed to a single week-day in the 
year, as a precedent for one of weekly and almost daily re- 
currence ;—a lesson consisting of the second table of the 
Decalogue, with much additional matter, as a precedent for 
one consisting of both tables, without any additional matter ; 
to a lesson which is read consecutively without interruption, 
to authorise one that is broken into ten fragments, with an 
answer at the end of each fragment. He adds, that “ the 
lesson was followed by a response, which is not unlike our 
own.”* Now, this response is the Gradual, consisting of 
verses taken from the book of Psalms; the Anglican response 
is a new composition by the Reformers themselves. The 
supposed resemblance between the two is invisible to us; but 
let the reader rub his eyes, and, after comparison, judge for 
himself. ‘The Gradual in the missal runs thus :—“ Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord, for all my bones are sorely vexed: 
heal me, O Lord, for my soul is sorely troubled.” —Ps. vi. 2, 3. 
The response in the communion service is this:— Lord, 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 
Yet, according to Mr. Palmer, the latter “is not unlike” to 
the former! 

Having thus, to his own conviction, but not, we suspect, 
to the conviction of his readers, traced the use of the Deca- 
logue in the liturgy through the Sarum missal, and the apos- 
tolical constitutions, to the age of the apostles, he finds him- 
self engaged in two other inquiries arising out of the same 
office: 1°. whether, as is the case with this part of the com- 
munion service, it was the practice of antiquity to read one 
and the same lesson throughout the year? or, 2°. to read it 
without a title to precede, but with a response to follow it. 
The first he attempts to trace to a copy of an Irish liturgy 





* Orig. Lit. ii. 34. 
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mentioned by O’Connor,* and perhaps to the liturgy of the 
Christian Indians of Malabar, according to a conjecture of 
Le Brun: for the second he persuades himself that he has 
found a precedent in the office for the eve of Pentecost in the 
Sarum missal.t If our readers have a taste for solemn trifling 
and unsatisfactory research, they may turn to the discussion 
of these subjects in the pages of Mr. Palmer: we shall pass 
them by, as also his comments on the prayers immediately 
following, that we may come at last to something which is 
really worthy of attention. 

I. The canon of the mass, the anaphora of the Greeks, 
was always introduced with that prayer of joy and thanks- 
giving which begins with the words, “It is very meet and 
just,” &c.; to which the people answered by chanting the 
seraphic hymn from the prophet Isaiah, “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy glory;” 
and the hymn with which the Jews welcomed the Redeemer 
at his entry into Jerusalem, “Hosanna in the highest: blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: hosanna in the 
highest.” Thus the reformers found it in the ancient litur- 
gies, and thus they allowed it to remain in the first edition of 
the book of Common Prayer. But in the second, three 
years afterwards, the hymn “Hosanna” had disappeared, and 
its place was supplied with the words, “Glory be to thee, 
O Lord most high.” The alteration was trifling: what could 
be the motive? Of that, Mr. Palmer very wisely says 
nothing; he is content to defend it, by appealing to three 
ancient liturgies,—the Clementine, the Alexandrian, and the 
Ethiopian,—none of which, if we may believe him, ever 
contained the hymn Hosanna: not that he supposes it to 
have been thrown out on their authority—for two of them, 
we believe, were unknown to the revisors—but because the 
omission of the hymn in these liturgies shows that it was not 
of universal use in the Church. But did they really omit it? 
There is no proof of such omission in the Alexandrian, for 
the rubric orders “ Holy, holy, holy Lord,” to be sung, 





* Orig. Litur. ii. 30. It was probably one of those copied for the use of 
travellers, who said mass daily during their journey. 

t Ibid. p. 34. Mr. Palmer might have found the origin of it in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. It was, however, more properly speaking, part of the office of 
baptism. The regular time for administering baptism was the eve of Easter 
and of Pentecost; and, while the priests were catechising the persons to be 
baptized, these lessons were read to occupy the attention of the people. See 
Sac. Gelas, ed. Muratori, i. 347, 363. 
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meaning probably the whole of the usual response ; and in the 
other two, instead of being entirely suppressed, it is only 
removed to another situation equally appropriate—the general 
communion. The true cause of its suppression in the An- 
glican service, will be found in the change which had been 
lately wrought in the archbishop’s theological notions res- 
pecting the eucharist. He knew that this hymn had hitherto 
been used as an introduction to the “awful and unbloody 
sacrifice ;” as an announcement that the Redeemer himself 
was about to descend on the altar, in the name of the Lord; 
as an address of welcome presented to him by his grateful dis- 
ciples: “ Hosanna in the highest: blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: hosanna in the highest.” To this 
that prelate had no objection in 1548; but then he had not 
been schooled by the foreign emissaries of Calvin. At the 
revision of the book in 1551, his eyes had been opened: he 
could no longer reconcile such language with the new doc- 
trine that the consecrated elements were only figures of the 
body and blood of Christ; and for that reason he directed 
or consented that the hymn should be erased from the cor- 
rected form. 

II. Here it should be observed, that in the original book a 
rubric was prefixed to the prayer of thanksgiving, directing 
that “a little pure and clean water” should be mixed with 
the wine in the cup. In this, the framers of the ritual were 
certainly justified by the uniform practice of the Christian 
world. The mixture of the water with the wine is enjoined 
or noticed in every orthodox liturgy; it is mentioned by the 
most ancient Christian writers in different parts of the globe ; 
—by St. Cyprian in Africa, by the Pseudo-Clemens in 
Egypt, by Ireneus in Gaul, and by Justin Martyr in Pales- 
tine. It was one of those practices which, though not recorded 
in Scripture, were retained, according to St. Basil, in the 
celebration of the most holy mysteries, because they were 
known by unwritten tradition.* But after the bursting forth 
of the new light, this very circumstance was thought a suffi- 
cient reason for their condemnation. The mixture of water 
with the wine was suppressed by a new rubric. Mr. Palmer 
does not attempt to trace the suppression to any ancient 
liturgy: that he fairly gives up. He is rather inclined to 
deny the suppression altogether, and very gravely argues that 





* Ex rijg dypadov dvdackadiag mapadaBdvrec. —S. Bas. de Spiritu Sancto, 
iii, 55. 
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the new rubric is silent on the subject ;—that, if it does not 
direct, so neither does it prohibit, the admixture of water. 
This is truly amusing. Can he be ignorant that the object 
of the correction was to abolish the ancient practice? and 
that the act of uniformity forbade “the use of any rite, cere- 
mony, order or form ....... of celebrating the Lord’s 
supper openly or privately than is mentioned or set forth in 
the said book” ?* The fact is, that the rubric has operated as 
it was meant to operate, and that this ancient practice is 
in consequence totally abolished in the modern Church of 
England. 

III. In former liturgies there occur, after the thanks- 
giving, a petition for the whole state of the Church, a com- 
memoration of the blessed in heaven, and a prayer for the 
dead: not that all these uniformly occupy the same place 
with respect to the prayer of consecration, but that they 
always precede it, or follow it. In the first book of Common 
Prayer, this practice was carefully observed. Immediately 
after the tersanctus, the blessing of God was invoked on all 
ranks of men; praise was given to Him for the wonders of his 
grace in all his saints, “ and chiefly in the glorious and most 
blessed virgin Mary, mother of his son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and God ;” and to his mercy were commended all other 
his servants which were departed hence, that they might 
obtain from Him mercy and everlasting peace. But by the 
divines forming the committee of revision, who considered 
such petitions in that particular part of the service as founded 
on the doctrine of sacrifice, and who contended that the 
liturgy was only a rite for the administration of the sacra- 
ment,—all these were swept away; and in their place was 
introduced a prayer preparatory to communion. The loss of 
the petitions Mr. Palmer laments. He can find no precedent 
for their absence in the ancient Church; but the prayer sub- 
stituted in their place he seeks to justify, by comparing it 
with one occupying the same situation in the liturgy of St. 
Basil. Weare surprised that he did not observe the striking 
contrast between them. The Anglican prayer is for those 
who presume to approach to the Lord's table,—the Basilian 
for those who have been called to minister at the altar of 
sacrifice.t The two prayers, instead of being alike, have 
different objects, regard different persons, and spring from 
very different creeds. 


* Stat. of Realm, iv. 139, ¢ Orig. Litur. ii. 131. 
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IV. We now proceed to another omission of still greater 
import. There exists nowhere else (we may say, that before 
the composition of the Anglican service there never did 
exist),—a Christian liturgy without an invocation or prayer 
that God would bless, sanctify and make, or send the Holy 
Ghost to bless, sanctify and make, the bread and wine the 
body and blood of Christ.* How comes it that there is no 
such invocation in the present book of Common Prayer? It 
was there once, in these words: “ With thy holy Spirit and 
Word vouchsafe to bles¥ass and sanceKtify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the bod 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved son Jesus Christ.”f 
Why was this invocation blotted out? Mr. Palmer knows 
that it would be in vain to appeal to any ancient document, 
in favour of the suppression. Hence he tells us, that the 
invocation is unnecessary ;—to pray for the end, is to pray 
for the means; and therefore the prayer that we may be 
made partakers of the body and blood of Christ, virtually 
includes a prayer that the elements may be made that body 
and blood.t But the merit of such ingenious reasoning 
belongs to him alone: the Reformers have no claim to it. 
They expunged the invocation, because, in their opinion, it 
involved a falsehood,—namely, that the bread and wine were, 
after consecration, not, as they taught, mere figures, but the 
very body and blood of Christ. 

V. Speaking of the consecration, St. Chrysostom observes, 
that it is not man who causes the bread and wine to become 
the body and blood of Christ, but Christ himself, who was 
crucified for us. The priest that pronounces the words is 
but the minister: the power and the grace are God’s. The 
priest says, “This is my body,” and the words give a new 
being to the things lying before him.§ On this account, 
every ancient liturgy contains a solemn recital of the manner 
in which our blessed Lord consecrated at his last supper, and 
puts the words which he used into the mouth of the officiating 





* Tloinooyv roy pév Gprov rovroy ripioy oipa Tov xpiorov cov, TO O& év 
ToTHoiy TOUTH Timtoy aipa TOU xpLOTOU Gov, peTaBawy TH TrEebparTi Cov TY 
ayiy.—Lit. Chrys. Goar. 77. avrd rb riptov cwpa.... 76 5? rornpioy Todro 
duro To rimioy atpa.—Lit. Bas. Goar. 169. “Ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat 
dilectissimi filii tui Domini nostri Jesu Christi.”—Missale Rom. 

t The reader will notice the use of the sign of the cross in this prayer. That 
is now omitted. Can Mr. Palmer trace that omission to any ancient liturgy ? 

ft Orig. Litur. ii. 138, 9. 

§ S. Chrys. v. 463. De Prod, Jude. 
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minister, always the same in substance, though occasionally 
with some slight variation in point of expression. The 
framers of the Anglican ritual condescended to imitate, in 
this particular, those who had gone before them; but they 
were careful at the same time to show their contempt for 
authority, by setting aside every existing form, both in the 
Scripture and in the liturgies, and by compiling out of them 
a new form for their own use. Mr. Palmer is of opinion 
that “this resembles the form of the ancient Spanish, and 
probably of the Gallican Churches, in that part which relates 
to the bread; and the liturgies of Cesarea, Constantinople, 
and Alexandria, in what relates to the cup.”* If so, the 
resemblance must be fortuitous. Its authors appear to us 
to have taken the text of St. Paul for the groundwork, and 
to have occasionally improved it by substituting the text of 
St. Luke at the consecration of the bread, and by composing 
an entirely new form out of the united texts of St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. Paul, for the consecration of the wine. 
What might be their object, it is now idle to inquire. 

VI. From the prayer of consecration, the Anglican liturgy 
proceeds immediately to the distribution of the sacrament. 
Of this we have no right to complain. Where no sacrifice is 
intended, no sacrificial rite is to be expected. But how then 
can Mr. Palmer derive the Anglican liturgy from the litur- 
gies of antiquity? 1. Is there one of them which does not 
contain, in the canon or anaphora, an oblation of the elements, 
of ra zpoxeiveva? Is there one without an offering of the 
sacrifice on the altar, “the reasonable sacrifice,” the “dread 
and unbloody sacrifice,” “the most awful and most myste- 
rious sacrifice,” “the pure, holy, and unspotted victim, the 
bread of eternal life, and cup of everlasting salvation”? Mr. 
Palmer may pretend that these expressions are to be under- 
stood of “the whole service or worship then performed.”f 
We shall not insult the judgment of our readers by refuting 
such a pretence ; but taking it for granted that every ancient 
liturgy includes an offering of sacrifice, while in the modern 
Anglican liturgy there is not a vestige left of such sacrifice, 
may we not ask those who profess to believe, in accordance 
with these ancient authorities, that Christ at his last supper 
instituted a sacrifice, and commanded it to be offered in his 
Church, how they can still persuade themselves that they 
worship as Christians of old worshipped, and do as Christ 





* Orig. Lit. ii. 141. f Palmer, ii. 83, 84. 
VOL. XI.—NO, XXI. oO 
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commanded to be done, when they use a liturgy which con- 
tains no sacrificial oblation at all, and from which every rite 
and phrase that could bear the remotest allusion to such 
sacrifice has been most carefully expunged? This is a mys- 
tery beyond our comprehension. 

2. In every ancient Church we find that the priest is 
ordered to break the bread after consecration, in allusion to 
the words of the Redeemer: “This is my body, which is 
broken for you.”* Now whether it was because the Reformers 
felt some undefined objection to that phrase—for, in copying 
from St. Paul, for broken they have substituted given, from 
St. Lukef—we do not pretend to say: but in their liturgy 
they have removed the breaking of the bread from the place 
which it occupies in other liturgies, and have directed it to 
take place just before the recital of the words of the insti- 
tution. We do not mean to attach great importance to this 
rite ; but its proper place is fixed in the old rituals, and Mr. 
Palmer will find it difficult to trace its removal to ancient 
authority. 

3. All Churches, probably without an exception,} con- 
cluded the sacrificial portion of the canon with the Lord’s 
prayer. What place does that prayer occupy in the Anglican 
liturgy? It is removed, in defiance of all precedent, to the 
post-communion. We know of no other reason for the 
removal, but that in the older liturgies it was believed to be 
connected with the sacrifice.§ 

4. We find moreover, in all the ancient forms, a series of 
prayers immediately preceding the communion, intended as a 
preparation for the reception of the sacrament. Of this there 
is not a vestige in the Anglican ritual, which passes at once 
from the consecration to the distribution of the consecrated 
elements. Now it cannot be pretended that the omissions 





* 1 Cor. xi. 24. ¢ Luke xxii. 19. 

t “Sic docuit Christus apostolos suos ut quotidie in corporis illius sacrificio 
credentes audeant loqui, Pater noster, qui,” &c. (S. Hierom. Adv. Pel. 1. iii, ¢. 15.) 
We may observe that this use of the Lord’s Prayer in every other liturgy, war- 
rants a suspicion that its absence from the Clementine is owing to the negligence 
of the copyist, who thought it unnecessary to transcribe a form so generally 
known. Mr. Palmer seeks, but in vain, to avail himself of the words of St. 
Augustine, that “almost the universal Church concludes the sacrificial part 
with the Lord’s Prayer (Aug. Op. Tom. ii. p.509): for the exception amounts 
to no more than an admission, that there may perhaps be some Church which 
does not use it in that particular part of the liturgy. 

§ “ Mos apostolorum fuit ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem dominicam ob- 
lationis hostiam consecrarent.” ((rreg. Mag. Epist. 1. ix. ep. 12.) Does this 
mean that they consecrated with the Lord's Prayer, as Mr. Palmer supposes, or 
at the Lord’s Prayer, as the words import? that is, they never consecrated 
without adding the prayer to the form of consecration. 
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under these four heads are of matters of small consequence, 
or of matters ever before omitted by any Christian Church. 
How then can Mr. Palmer pretend to trace an office marked 
by such omissions to the liturgies of such Churches ? 

VII. We come at last to the communion itself, which, in 
conformity with the ancient rituals, was ordered to be ad- 
ministered under both kinds, but still with this novelty in 
the words employed by the minister, a novelty irreconcileable 
with the practice and doctrine of the ancients, that in place 
of “ the body and blood of Christ,” or, “ the body, the blood 
of Christ preserve thy soul unto everlasting life,” he should 
say, “ take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith and thanksgiving.” 
But this alteration gave great offence to many, and so power- 
ful was the opposition, that, in the first year of Elizabeth, a 
compromise took place, by which both forms were united, 
and both parties professed themselves satisfied. The advo- 
cates of the real presence understood from the ancient form, 
that the consecrated bread and wine were admitted to be in 
some sense or other the body and blood of Christ, while their 
adversaries took the Calvinistic form as an explanation of the 
other, and still contended that the whole ceremony was no- 
thing more than a bare commemoration of that body and 
blood. On this subject Mr. Palmer makes no comment. 

VIII. The post-communion thanksgiving follows, for 
which two prayers are assigned: the first of which, however 
orthodox and pious it may be, is acknowledged by Mr. Palmer 
to have no prototype in the ancient offices: but of the second 
he contends that it is analogous to a prayer in the liturgy 
of Cxsarea. We have compared them, and find them similar 
in nothing but their object, which is to return thanks. In 
the English the communicant thanks God, “ who has fed him 
with the spiritual food of the most precious body and blood 
of his Son:” in that of Caesarea, he thanks God, that “ he 
has been made partaker of the holy, immaculate, everlasting, 
and super-celestial mysteries, for the benefit, sanctification, 
and healing of his soul and body.” Who can believe that 
the first was derived from the second ? 

Here we shall take our leave of Mr. Palmer. The task 
which he had undertaken naturally divided itself into three 
branches. He was bound to show, in the first place, that 
those portions of the Catholic service which were introduced 
into the book of Common Prayer, had been in use among 
Christians for many centuries: secondly, that the portions 
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omitted, particularly in the communion service, were of little 
importance, or of recent and suspicious origin: and lastly, 
that the new matter added by the Reformers themselves had 
been derived from the ancient liturgies, or was at least con- 
formable to them in spirit and substance: In the first of 
these he was sure of success: in the other two his failure is 
manifest and complete. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to express a hope, that 
in the foregoing remarks, nothing has escaped us to pain the 
feelings of any one, whose conscientious attachment to the 
Anglican creed has taught him to venerate the Anglican 
form of worship. That worship it was not our wish to de- 
preciate ; though its merit is chiefly negative-—the merit of 
departing less widely from the ancient models than several of 
the forms adopted by other Protestant churches. Still it has 
departed too far to be classed in the same family with the 
liturgies of antiquity. They in some features may differ 
from each other: but their common descent is strongly marked 
by their general resemblance. 

** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 


But this cannot be said of the Anglican worship. Its com- 
munion service proves it to belong to a different family, to 
be the offspring of a more modern and reformed creed. ith 
the older Churches, the Eucharist was the celebration of a 
sacrifice: in the Anglican, it is confined to the administration 
of a sacrament. 








Art. VI.—The Quarterly Review for December 1840. 


proceeding with our observations upon the subject of 
the paper called “ Romanism in Ireland,” we feel it neces- 
sary to make some apology to the reader. It is in the first 
place not usual for one Review to enter directly into a con- 
troversy with another. It may be observed, in the second 
place, that the prolongation of such a contention for several 
successive numbers of a Review, is of course much more un- 
frequent than the existence of the contention itself: whilst 
it may be said in reference to the particular paper called 
“ Romanism in Ireland,” that it is in every point of view so 
completely contemptible, as to be utterly undeserving of any 
notice; and that in any event the exposures which we have 
already made of its absurdities, falsehoods and fabrications, 
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are so complete, as to strip the writer of the last rag of hypo- 
critical and impudent assumption with which he had at- 
tempted to cover the sophistry and falsehood which literally 
make up the whole substance of the composition. In answer 
to these objections we have to say, that the article in the 
Quarterly, though supremely contemptible in the eyes of all 
persons who are acquainted with the real facts of the case, is 
yet a fair average specimen of the truth and ability with 
which the same subject is discussed in general by the party 
to which the Quarterly belongs; whilst the presumption of 
the writer, though farcical to the very last degree in the 
eyes of the well-informed, produced in the minds of many per- 
sons ignorant of the real truth, an impression that there must 
be some foundation for the assertions of a writer who openly 
arrogated a superiority of sagacity and of knowledge, above 
all persons that had ever administered or ever treated of the 
affairs of Ireland before. Of the falsehoods and absurdities 
of all sorts which make up this composition, we have already 
given some very significant specimens. We shall now 
proceed to lay before the reader a few additional samples 
of the same commodity. It being a principal object with 
the professor to prove that the outrages committed in Ire- 
Jand are all the result of Ribandism, and that Ribandism 
itself, whatever it be, is excited by the Catholic clergy, he 
naturally finds himself a little embarrassed by the notorious 
fact that the exertions of the Catholic priests are invariably 
directed towards the suppression of secret combinations of 
every form and for every object. Out of the difficulty created 
by this condition of affairs, he attempts to scramble in the 
following manner : 

“ But the priests denounce ribandism. Undoubtedly; the 
old priests did: and for so doing were ill-treated by their 
bishops. This has been proved. But so did Dr. Doyle. 
Undoubtedly.”—p. 156. “ But the priests, it is acknowledged 
by witnesses, do give their assistance in repressing disorder. 
Undoubtedly. But do the same witnesses prove that whilst 
there is an open repression, there is a secret instigation of 
sedition ?’—p. 157. This very elegant writer appears to have 
established such an exclusive right to the word “undoubtedly,” 
that it is not without some apprehension of being charged with 
trespassing upon his property, that we venture to say that 
“undoubtedly” it would be rather desirable that we should 
have been referred to some evidence upon the subject in res- 
pect to which the writer has uttered such infamous calumnies 
with so cool a confidence. He asserts, interrogatively, that 
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“the witnesses prove that while there is an open repression, 
there is a secret instigation” of ribandism. e are not in- 
formed what witnesses are referred to in this passage. But 
if the allusion be made, as it evidently is, to the witnesses 
who were examined upon the subject before the Roden com- 
mittee, in 1839, we can with perfect confidence characterise 
the statement as a rank falsehood. “We shall not content our- 
selves with making general allegations, which is the favourite 
course of the writer in the Quarterly, and which is perfectly 
suitable to his character and principles—Dolosus enim versatur 
in generalibus. We shall upon this, as upon every other part 
of the case, give our readers an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, by producing the very evidence which has been 
given upon the subject. 

Captain Despard, who has been for seventeen years con- 
nected with the Irish constabulary, who has been a stipendiary 
magistrate since 1835, and who was one of Lord Roden’s own 
witnesses, gave the following testimony before the committee 
of 1839, respecting the conduct of the Catholic clergy. 

“ T have had communications with them whenever disturbances 
took place in the neighbourhood, and they have shown great anxiety 
to assist the police.” 

“ The Riband system has been dormant for a considerable time 
in some parts of Ireland, in consequence of the exertions of the Roman 
Catholic clergy.” (3219.) 

“ He heard from the priest that some persons with whom he had 
remonstrated had given up the society.” (3234.) 

“ The Roman Catholic clergy in Meath used efforts beyond the 
common to put a stop to the Riband system.” (3269.) 

“* He says that he could give many reports, informations on oath, 
and many others, of the efforts of which he had been speaking, made 
publicly in the chapels from the altars: one Ribandman told him 
that he had not been to confession for many years because he was a 
Ribandman ; another told him that he was obliged to leave the 
syslem, as the priest would not hear his confession.” 

“ He states another instance to the same effect, where several 
persons gave up the society because the priest would not hear their 
confessions, nor administer the sacrament to them, and declared that 
he would not visit them EVEN ON THEIR DEATH-BEDS, unless they 
had previously renounced the society.” (4032.) 

“ Elsewhere he states, that the priests have made a ‘ steady 
resistance’ to the Ribandmen going to confession (3263), and 
that, 

“Where the Ribandinen are the most numerous, the priests are 
the most anxious to put them down. The system puts an end to the 
power of the priest over the population.” ($287.) 

“ He believes that they, the priests, look to the increase of 
Ribandism wittt tHE GREATEST ALARM.” (3449). 
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“ His belief is founded upon his own observation, upon the open 
and avowed anxiety of the priests, and upon the speeches reported lo 
him to have been made by the priests at the altar.” 

“‘ Parish priests and curates have equally expressed their horror 
of it.” (3450.) 

“‘ He states an ineffectual attempt which had been made by the 
Rev. Mr. Newman, Roman Catholic curate of Courtown, in the 
county of Meath, to induce a body of supposed Ribandmen to dis- 
perse.” (4023.) 

“« He states, that a Roman Catholic clergyman has sworn be- 
fore him an information, which is to be prosecuted at the next 
assizes, regarding a proposal to shoot a gentleman nineteen miles off.” 
(4072.) 

“ Both classes of the Roman Catholic clergy have shown the 
greatest anxiety to assist in putting down ALL DISTURBANCES.” 
(3448.) 

Mr. Barrington says, in answer to questions 7457 and 7458, 

“ We have often received information from the Roman Catholic 
priests.” (7457.) 

“ In the late disturbances in Clare, the priests preached against 
them from the altars, and did EVERY THING in their power to put 
down the disturbances.” (7458.) 

Captain Warburton mentions, as a specimen of the conduct of 
the Catholic clergy (14,005), “ that he had, upon one occasion, 
Sound forty stand of arms in a search; that the success of the 
search was ENTIRELY owing to information furnished by the Roman 
Catholic priest,” of whom Captain Warburton spoke in terms of the 
highest praise ; who afterwards was able to detect some other arms, 
which he caused to be delivered to the captain. The same gentle- 
man says, that he “ was able to bring the perpetrators of an outrage 
to justice solely through the information given by a priest, and 
through his valuable and meritorious exertions, for which he received 
the special thanks of the lord-lieutenant, at the express recommenda- 
tion of Captain Warburton himself.” 

Colonel Shaw Kennedy says, “ The priests in Longford, and 
generally throughout Ireland, have used their influence for the pre- 
vention of crime. When I went to the county of Longford, they 
waited on me, and offered every assistance in their power in their 
respective parishes to prevent crime. And I have no doubt what- 
ever, that they did every thing in their power for that purpose. 
If any violent address had been made from the altar, and had come 
to the knowledge of my inferior officers, it would have been their 
duty to report it to me. But I have never received any such report.” 
(34'7-353.) 

Captain Vignoles says, that “ whilst engaged in prosecutions he 
had received very great assistance from the Roman Catholic priests, 
and that latterly.” (4010, 4011.) 


Captain Vignoles was a stipendiary magistrate for eight 
years, and in continual hostility with Lord Mulgrave’s go- 
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vernment. He was one of Lord Roden’s witnesses. At the 
late election he was the Tory candidate for Ennis. 

Mr. Ford, sessional crown prosecutor for the county of 
Meath, says— 

“That he has known them always—invariably—to denounce 
ALL SECRET SOCIETIES, and endeavour to prevent crime; and 
that he has known them fo give such information as to prevent the 
commission of crime.” (14,184, 14,786, 14,909.) 

Mr. S. Jones, a stipendiary magistrate, says, “I have in many in- 
stances received the greatest possible assistance from the Roman 
Catholic clergymen in the preservation of the peace: I can cite in- 
stances of it, if your lordships please.” 


Mr. Jones is an Englishman, for sixteen years connected 
with the constabulary force. It is unnecessary to say that 
their lordships did not please to hear anything further on that 
side of the subject. The witness, however, says, that 

“The Roman Catholic priests supplied the means of prosecut- 
ing to conviction: that he acted on the information which they gave, 
and several men were convicted upon it: and that he received assist- 
ance from them IN EVERY INSTANCE where they couLD afford it.” 
(14,528, 14,529, 14,530.) 

Mr. Drummond says, “ the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
~ clergy, as far as it has come within the observation of government, 
has always been MosT EXEMPLARY. The Constabulary Reports 
abound with instances of exertions made by the Catholic clergy, with 
regard to every cause which tends to a violation of the laws. I cannot 
therefore, express myself too strongly when I am questioned as to my 
belief in their sincerity.” (13,992-13,375.) 

Mr. Cahill, sessional crown prosecutor for Tipperary, says, “The 
amount of crime is GREATLY REDUCED by the influence of the priests, 
and but for that influence there would be in Tipperary a much greater 
quantity of crime than there is at present. The priests are THE BEST 
POLICE against the commission of crime: they use EVERY EXERTION 
to suppress it, and in MANY INSTANCES do succeed.” (10,851.) 

Mr. Howley, the assistant barrister of the county of Tipperary, 
states, “ that the Roman Catholic clergy have always (as far as his 
experience goes) endeavoured by their influence to prevent crime, 
and that they have shown extreme anxiely to keep the people from 
acts of riot and tumult.” (10,157.) 

Major Warburton says, “ No complaint has been EveR made to 
me of their having ever recommended CRIME OF ANY SORT!” 


The same witness also gave the following evidence :— 

“I have very frequently received very active assistance from 
them ; they have been generally very anxious to assist in preserving 
the peace and discovering the perpetrators of crimes, and have given 
previous notice, both to the police and to the intended objects of 
atlack, of offences about to be committed, so as to prevent the come 
pission of the offences.” (821-27, 850.) 
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‘‘ There were many instances within my own knowledge in which 
the priests have, both directly and indirectly, given such infor- 
mation as led to the conviction of parties by whom outrages had 
been committed.” 

And finally, the same Major Warburton expresses himself 
concerning the same Roman Catholic priests in the following 
terms :— 

“I cannot name ANY INSTANCE in which, to my knowledge, a 
priest has known of an offence AND HAS NOT GIVEN informa- 
tion.” (853.) 


Such has indeed been the conduct of the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, from the very commencement of the existence 
of outrages in that country, which era is fixed at the year 
1761. These outrages were occasioned by the conduct 
of the landlords, who, to use the language of Lord Clare, 
“ oround the peasantry to powder,” and reduced them to so 
hideous a necessity, that, as the lord bishop of Cloyne ob- 
served (Argument, p. 32), “it would be an act of humanity 
and mercy towards them to adopt the more humane policy of 
the Indians, and put them to death,” inasmuch as “ they had 
no other alternative but to commit a violation of the law for 
the support of life, or to perish of hunger, in submission to 
the regulations of property.” (Ibid. p. 28.) 

At this period (in 1762) we find the Catholic bishop of 
Cloyne issuing a circular to his clergy, earnestly requiring 
them to use all their influence as pastors, for the preservation 
of the peace ; and to proceed by ecclesiastical censures against 
the wretches who were tortured into a disturbance of the 
public tranquillity. An extract from this document will show 
the danger to which the priests exposed themselves in performing 
this thankless service in behalf of a hostile government. 


“ As to my order (the bishop says) concerning the general ex- 
hortation relative to those disturbances, I have sufficient testimony 
of its having been executed according to directions. But for the 
censures, the said frontier parish priests sent me a remonstrance, 
desiring that they may be excused and dispensed from issuing any 
menaces of spiritual penalties, until such time as the clergy of the 
neighbouring dioceses should have proceeded to act in like manner, 
alleging for their excuse, that as they had been assured, and as it 
really appeared from all circumstances, the different bands of those 
nocturnal rioters were all entirely composed of the loose and des- 
perate sort of people, of different professions and communions, who 
showed as little regard to religion as to morals ; they apprehended 
immediate danger with regard to the safety of their persons, if they 
made themselves singular in proceeding to censures against a multi- 
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tude of dissolute night-walkers, who had already given so many 
terrifying proofs of their rash dispositions, as well as of their disre- 
gard to all laws, and contempt of all characters.” * 


In 1775, the Whiteboys in Kildare buried a Catholic priest 
naked in the ground up to the neck, after having first sur- 
rounded him with brambles and thorns, and threatened the 
like usage to every other priest upon whom they could lay 
their hands, on account of the endeavours made by the priests 
to dissuade the Whiteboys from their wicked practices.t 
Arthur Young says, that 

“ The first effective resistance to the Whiteboys of Kilkenny, was 
made by the Catholic inhabitants of Ballyragget, who formed an 
armed association, and repulsed with considerable loss a large body 
[ eT who attacked a house in the town on the 21st January 
1775. 

Young travelled through that county in 1776, and collected 
his information on the spot. 

A general excommunication against the Whiteboys by the 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory was read in all his chapels in 1779, 
at which time the Whiteboy outrages prevailed principally in 
that neighbourhood. A pastoral letter to the same effect from 
the same prelate in 1784 is mentioned in Plowden’s Hist. Rev. 
vol. ii. part 2. The following placard was posted by the 
Whiteboys upon the churches and chapels in 1787 :— 


“You are hereby cautioned not to pay ministers’ tithes, only in 
the following manner, viz. potatoes 4s. per acre, wheat and barley 
1s, 6d. per acre, oats and meadows ls. per acre. Homan Catholic 
clergy to receive for marriages 5s., for baptism 1s. 6d., for confession 
6d. You are hereby warned not to pay clerks’ money, or any other 
dues concerning marriages; be all sure not to go to any expense of 
your confessing turns, but let them partake of your own fare.” 

Nor did the Whiteboys at this time confine themselves to 
regulating the dues to be paid to their own clergy; but they 
also, in many cases, attacked their persons. It is distinctly 
stated, more than once, by Mr. Hely Hutchinson, the secre- 
tary of state, in the debate on the bill for the Protection of 
the Protestant Clergy, that the Catholic clergy had likewise 
suffered from the violence of the Whiteboys. Several in- 
stances of the maltreatment of priests by the rioters are men- 
tioned by O’Leary in the following passages :— 

“Was not a Father Burke (he says) obliged to quit his parish 
the same day that Archdeacon Tisdal quitted his? Were not balls 





* O'Connor’s History of the Irish Catholics, Part i. App. No. ix. p. 26-29. 
t Annual Register, for 1775, p. 170. Lewis, p. 31, 28, 30. 
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Jired at Father Sheehy? Were not two clergymen, one a secular 
and the other a regular, robbed the same night of their wearing 
apparel? Another parish priest, a venerable old man, who was 
never charged with any extortions, and who, in my presence, chal- 
lenged his congregation to bring forward any charge against him, 
was robbed of what little he had to support him in his old age, even 
of his very bed. Another, on suspicion of having brought the 
army to his congregation to prevent the deluded people from swear- 
ing, was on the point of being torn limb from limb at his altar, had 
not a gentleman stepped forward and said, that he himself was the 
gentleman who had applied to the magistrate for that purpose. The 
gentleman himself narrowly escaped with his life, through the in- 
terposition of the vicar-general, who had the presence of mind to 
step, with the crucifix in his hand, between the gentleman and the 
enraged multitude, crying out to them with a loud voice, ‘I conjure 
you, in the name of that God whose image I hold, not to pollute 
his altar with murder.”—O’Leary’s Defence, p. 147. 

The hostility thus shown towards the priests by the White- 
boys was principally earned by the activity which, from the 
beginning, they showed as a body in opposing the Whiteboy 
combinations. 

The zeal of the clergy in opposing the rioters proceeded to 
such a length, as to have completely annihilated their influ- 
ence over the people about 1786. (Newenham, cited by Lewis, 
p- 71.) Ina petition presented to the Irish House of Com- 
mons in 1787, when the clause for demolishing all their 
chapels was to be debated, it is alleged that 

‘In suppressing the late disturbances in the south, the Catholic 
nobility and gentry, with the prelates and inferior clergy, had been 
most active. That during these disturbances their chapels had been 
nailed up, and their pastors abused and forced from their parishes, 
and no distinctions made in the paroxysm of popular frenzy.”— 
Lewis, ibid. 

Referring to the insurrection of the Rockites, Major Will- 
cock says that 

“‘ The Catholic priesthood have eaposed themselves to considerable 
personal risk and danger in consequence of their exertion to maintain 
the public peace.” —H.C., 1824, pp. 111-12. 

James Lawler, Esq., a magistrate residing in Kerry, says, 
that “all the peasantry of Munster would have been up in 
1821-2, BuT For THE pRiEsTs.” (Ibid. 448.) Robert de la 
Cour, Esq., banker and treasurer of the county of Cork, bears 
testimony to the same effect, and makes particular mention of 
the parish priest of Mallow, for the very essential service ren- 
dered to that district by his exertions and communications. 
(Ibid. 1825, p. 5667.) He stated that there were many in- 
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stances in which the clergy had actively exerted themselves 
to repress the outrages, and induce the populace to surrender 
their arms; and that the clergy by such conduct exposed 
themselves not only to personal danger but to the loss of 
their income, which depended upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their flocks. In 1825 the Protestants of Mary- 
borough (Queen’s County), with the rector, Mr. Waller, at 
their head, sent a deputation to Mr. O’Connor, the Catholic 
priest, to know in what manner he would receive an address 
from them, expressive of their gratitude for the services which 
he rendered in preserving the peace of the county. (Lewis, 
p. 206.) He stated before another committee of the House 
of Commons seven years later, 1832, that the priests in his 
diocese, as well as in that of Ossory, had been frequently 
threatened with injury in consequence of their denunciations 
of the outrages; and mentions a case in which, for that cause, 
a priest was assaulted in 1832. (No. 3241, 3249.) The Right 
Honourable Denis Brown says, that he knows of his own 
knowledge, that at all times the Catholic priests did most 
seriously oppose the disturbers of the peace. (Lewis, p. 141.) 
In 1832, Captain Despard says 

“That the Catholic clergy, in his neighbourhood, were doing 
every thing in their power to stop the outrages; and that the 
clergy, both priests and bishops, had called upon the peasantry to 
surrender their arms; but that the insurgents paid little respect to 
the clergy, and that their disinclination to obey them was increasing.” 
—H.C., 1832, pp. 575-79. 

Mr. John Dillon stated before the same committee, that 
the efforts of the clergy to repress disturbances were ineffec- 
tual, and ended in destroying the influence of the priest over 
the flock. (Ibid. pp. 2481-85.) Before the same committee 
Mr. Miles O’Reilly, whilst detailing some particulars tending 
to show the connexion between a particular priest and the 
Whitefeet, says, “I am very certain that collectively the 
priests have been and are very much opposed to the system 
of Blackfeet and Whitefeet.” The particular case to which 
he alluded was tried at the special commission at Mary- 
borough, and the attorney-general said, that “in his opinion 
it was not possible to say that there appeared a single fact war- 
ranting any criminal imputation upon the priest in question.” 

Taking the whole of this evidence together, it covers the 
entire period from 1760, the era of the commencement of 
modern outrages, down to the ge of the Roden Com- 
mittee in 1839; and we confidently ask the reader to decide 
whether there was ever produced a more complete or decisive 
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mass of testimony than that which we have collected in favour 
of the Catholic clergy ? 

Upon the same subject the late Earl of Kingston gave the 
following evidence before the Committee of 1824-25 : 


“ As far as I have had an opportunity of observing, or of hearing, 
what has been the conduct of the Catholic priests in relation to these 
disturbances, it has been very excellent: one bad priest has come 
under my knowledge in Ireland. All the rest I have found very 
exemplary men, and very active to preserve the peace, and maintain 
loyalty.” —Evid. of the Earl of Kingston, Dig. of the Rev. Mortimer 
O’ Sullivan and Dr. Phelan, part ii. p. 61. 


The offence which his lordship imputed to the one bad 
priest was, his having “ preached a kind of sermon in favour of 
the Catholic rent”! (Ibid.) The noble lord goes on to say, “ I 
know this priest very well, and he is the only priest I ever 
met that I think ill of; and that is saying a great deal of so 
large a body.” We should like to know of what other body 
of men, large or small, such a character could be given with 
truth. 

As it is a favourite part of the professor’s theory to establish 
a connexion between “Romanism” and Ribandism, he returns 
to the assault in all varieties of untruth, and in reference to 
every division of the subject. In page 158, we are informed 
that “It has been proved before the Lords’ Committee, that 
Ribandmen are applied to by the priests for assistance in con- 
tested elections.” In support of this assertion, there is not 
the slightest citation of evidence, nor even a reference to any. 
For our parts, we believe that the statement is totally and 
absolutely false; and that there does not exist any such evi- 
dence as that upon which the writer professes to found his 
assertion. It is of course impossible for us to go through the 
whole body of the testimony for the purpose of establishing 
the negative. We shall, however, produce all that we our- 
selves believe to exist in the Report of the Roden Committee, 
upon the subject of Ribandism in relation to elections. At 
No. 1737, Mr. Rowan says, “I have no doubt but the society 
has exerted itself at a general election, as an individual Rib- 
andman told me that they would have the county so organized 
as that they should be able to chair a cabbage-stalk. This,” 
says Mr. Rowan, with due solemnity, “was precisely the 
Ribandman’s expression.” 


The reader will perceive, that in this ridiculous balderdash, 
such as it is, there is no mention at all of a priest ; whilst the 
very same identical Mr. Rowan says, (No. 1742) I cannot 
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state ANY INSTANCE in which the Riband Society was used 
Sor any purpose in reference to an election! Major Warburton, 
however, says (673 to 676) that he thought some use was made 
of the Society at the great Clare election, at which Mr. 
O’Connell was returned in 1828; but added, that he could 
not mention any other instance where it was supposed to have 
occurred. These two statements contain, as we believe, 
every syllable of evidence to which the Quarterly could 
appeal in support of the statement that Catholic priests had 
applied to Ribandmen for their assistance in contested 
elections. The first thing to be observed about these 
passages is, that not a syllable is contained in either state- 
ment about the Catholic clergy at all. In reference to 
the general assertions of Mr. Rowan, we need only say 
that his gullibility was so prodigious as to be indeed in- 
credible. Mr. Kemmis, who is a pretty staunch Conser- 
vative,—who has been for nine-and-thirty years the crown 
solicitor of the Leinster circuit and of the county and city of 
Dublin, and who has for the same period been solicitor to the 
‘Treasury in Ireland,—this gentleman examined, with a view 
to prosecution, all the rigmarole “information” sent up from 
time to time by Mr. Rowan, and concluded the enquiry by 
deciding that there was nothing tangible about the state- 
ments, and that it was impossible to decide whether the whole 
was not a fabrication. (Quest. 6779.) The commissioners of 
police in the city of Dublin had for some time daily inter- 
views with Mr. Rowan upon the subject of Ribandism, but 
never could get from him any information, except a state- 
ment that the Riband Societies now expected to make O’Con- 
nell king of Ireland, and to overthrow the Protestant religion, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE Duke or Lemster! (Q.4777.) 

With regard to Major Warburton, the grounds upon which 
his ne was founded are truly ridiculous. “ The mode,” 
says he, “in which ir APPEARED to me to work was, that as 
soon as the persons came up to the court-house, they received 
some sign, some signal, and immediately upon that they voted 
directly contrary to what appeared to be their intention to 
do.” (676.) He does not even profess to say that he saw 
any signal, much less that he knew anything about the person 
from whom it was imagined to proceed. Mr. Mitchell, 
speaking of his translation of a part of Aristophanes, informs 
us that he has occasionally translated nods and gestures, as 
well as mere words.* If Major Warburton should happen to 


* SOMKES, v. 943. 
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be inferior to Mr. Mitchell in the fidelity of a translator, he 
is at least much superior to him in the inventive imagination 
of a poet. Mr. Mitchell translated only nods that were 
nodded, and gestures that were gesticulated; but Major 
Warburton devises the gesticulation first, and translates it 
afterwards. Somebody appearing to have some intention to 
vote for some candidate, comes to the court-house, and there 
appears to receive from somebody some sign, of which the 
consequence appears to be that he votes in some way different 
from some other way in which he had appeared to have 
intended to vote ;—argal, says the major, some use appears 
to have been made of the Riband Society at the great election 
for Clare in 1828! Such is the extent of the case, upon the 
major’s own showing ;—such the premises, and such the con- 
clusions, of the Roden committee, and their literary assist- 
ants. Let us now see how the matter stands upon the other 
side of the question. 

Major Brown, the commissioner of police in Dublin, who 
has had great experience as a magistrate in all parts of Ire- 
land, says that he never heard of any interference by Riband- 
men at any election. (5061-2.) Captain Despard says (3213) 
that Ribandism had not eatended at all into the south, where 
Clare is situated. Major Brown says (5081 to 5089) that no 
Ribandism exists in several counties which he mentions, in- 
cluding Clare; whilst Mr. Barrington, who has for nearly 
thirty years been crown solicitor of the Munster circuit, 
which includes the county of Clare, says: 


“I never could trace upon my circuit such a society as Ribandism 
is described to be, and I believe that no such societies have existed 
there during my time. We never had a case of Ribandism on my 
circuit ; in fact, I hardly KNow wHaT IT 1s.” (7540, 7541, 7514.) 

“] hardly think it could be upon the circuit without my knowing 
it.” (7516.) 

“T have never even heard that any papers requiring investigation 
were found there.” (7542.) 

« I think it highly improbable that any system of combination or 
of premeditated mischief to any considerable extent could prevail 
in my circuit without my knowledge, as I have been for years anx- 
ious to find out the cause of every outrage, in order to discover 
what would be the appropriate remedy to prevent the recurrence of 
disturbance.” (7442.) 


Such evidence from such a man disposes pretty effectually 
of the subject-matter in controversy. Before we conclude, 
however, we may as well produce an extract from another 
part of the evigence of Major Warburton himself, who says: 
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(976) “ that he does not think he can state any circumstance 
of outrage or breach of the law connected with the operation 
of the Riband Societies. There is nothing of that kind on his 
recollection.” He adds: (721) “I know no instance in which 
Ribandmen have intimidated a juror, and know no object of 
any kind which they have been the means of effecting.” 

Upon turning over the index to the report of the Roden 
committee, under the separate heads of “ Ribandmen,” 
“ Elections,” and “ Roman Catholic Priests,” we find not the 
slightest allusion to such an event having been stated by any 
body, as that any priest had, according to the statement of 
the Quarterly, applied to any Ribandmen for assistance at a 
contested election. Under the head of “Roman Catholic 
Priests,” we find the following statements :—“ They oppose 
Ribandmen,”—“ refuse confession to Ribandmen,” and—* de- 
nounce Ribandism wherever it has existed”! Such is the 
evidence given before the Lords’ committee upon a subject, in 
reference to which the Professor of Morality at Oxford has 
the effrontery to state that it was proved before the Lords’ 
committee, that priests were in the habit of applying to 
Ribandmen for their assistance at contested elections ! 

Such is the evidence upon which an Anglican minister, a pro- 
fessor of ethics, and an instructor of youth in an university, 
founds a declaration that the Irish Catholic priests encourage 
Ribandism and outrage,—a declaration which is as nakedly 
and flatly BELIED by every sentence of the evidence as it is 
indeed by every existing fact connected with the subject. If 
such infamous falsehoods had been asserted of any private 
family or individual in a respectable position in life in Eng- 
land, all the salaries of all the professors in Oxford would 
not be sufficient to pay the damages which an honest and 
enlightened jury of Englishmen would award as a compensa- 
tion for so diabolical an injury. 

But we must do the professor the justice to say that the 
baseness we have been describing is not peculiar to him, and 
that the conduct of Mr. Colquhoun in the House of Com- 
mons, upon moving for leave to bring in a bill upon the sub- 
ject of the College of Maynooth, was perfectly worthy of his 
collaborateur in the Quarterly. After having stated at great 
length his objections to the principles which were taught at 
Maynooth, he proceeded to allege as a matter of fact, that 
the persons who had been so instructed at college, became 
afterwards the inciters to Ribandism and outrage, in their 
character of priests. Being called upon for his authority for 
so monstrous a falsehood, he cited the evidence of—whom 
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does the reader suppose ?—the identical Captain Despard, 
JSrom whose testimony we have taken the first fourteen of the 
extracts which have been just presented to the reader. But 
when Mr. Colquhoun was called upon for a reference to the 
place where the evidence was to be found, he said that he for- 
got it. Whether Captain Despard ever gave such testimony 
as that represented by Mr. Colquhoun, is a fact concerning 
the probability of which the reader will not have much 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion, after having perused 
the fourteen extracts which we have above inserted from the 
testimony given by the same gentleman before the Roden 
committee of 1839. But Mr. Colquhoun seems to be a pri- 
vileged individual. On the 2d of April he wrote a letter to 
the Times, declaring that the editor of that paper had com- 
mitted a great mistake in calling him a “ conscientious Pres- 
byterian.” He goes on to say that he has been from his in- 
fancy a member of the Church of England, to which he is 
extremely devoted: that however he formerly, and whilst a 
member of .the Church of England, became an elder of the 
Church of Scotland, and communicated according to its forms: 
that, however, this connexion, which he calls ostensible and 
abusive, has now ceased altogether, but that he still will con- 
tinue to give his “ most earnest support to the Church of 
Scotland,” believing such to be his duty “as a landed pro- 
prictor in Scotland, and as the representative of a Scotch con- 
stituency. Upon this principle, if Mr. Colquhoun had been 
so fortunate as to obtain the fair hand of Miss O., the cele- 
brated Irish heiress, he would be obliged, as a landed pro- 
prietor in Tipperary, and as the representative of an Irish 
Popish constituency, to “ give his most earnest support” to 
the Church of Rome. This kind of topographical and terri- 
torial, conforming, contingent, or as the conveyancers would 
call it, resulting orthodoxy, which arises out of the elective 
franchise, and is “ based upon landed property,” is as great a 
convenience in its way as Mr. Gladstone’s late application of 
algebra to theology. But the drollest part of the whole matter 
is Mr. Colquhoun’s method of “ backing his friends ;” for he 
concludes the letter to which we have already alluded, by 
expressing his determination to oppose any law whereby the 
state should be authorised to give to the ministers of any 
other sect, any part of the provisions, which he trusted 
would be reserved for ever to the exclusive use of the clergy 
of the English Established Church. He consents, however, 
in the particular case under consideration-- that of the union 
VOL. XIL—NO, XXI. P 
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poor-houses—to the clergy of the other ew eee having 
access, and rendering all sorts of spiritual assistance to the 
members of their separate communities, “ but without receiving 
any pay.” Whether this original, and not very Scottish 
method of “ giving the most earnest support” to the clergy 
of the Scottish Church in England, will be considered per- 
fectly satisfactory to that practical body of divines, is a matter 
upon which we shall not pretend to deliver any opinion; one 
thing only is perfectly clear upon the whole subject, namely, 
that the writer of such a letter as that of the 2d of April, 
must be entirely above the ordinary principles of morality 
and religion, and be, in fact, “a law unto himself.” He may, 
therefore, perhaps, consider himself at liberty to quote evidence 
which does not exist; or out of a thousand statements to select 
one which is contradicted by the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, and to represent that one as a fair sample of the 
whole. These courses are also as much open to a professor 
of ethics, as to a Prelatico-Calvinistico-Luthero-Presbyterian. 
But whatever other privileges the professor may claim in 
right of any Church to which he may belong, whichever 
that Church at present may be, one thing is perfectly clear, 
namely, that he cannot pretend to be ignorant of the evidence 
of Captain Despard, seeing that it is not only contained in 
one of the books at the head of the article in the Quarterly, 
but has been actually referred to by himself, in the course of 
that very article, and in the very middle of that part of it in 
which he especially charges the Catholic priests with encou- 
raging Ribandism, sedition, and outrage. 

With regard to the other portions of the evidence which we 
have cited: a few passages of it are taken from books perfectly 
well known and of established authority, and all the rest from 
the very documents upon which the article in the Quarterly 
professes to be founded. Thirty-one of our preceding extracts 
are from the very latest parliamentary report to which the 
professor himself refers, and the name of which he has 
placed at the head of his article. Did he really read these 
documents with which he professes to be so familiar? If 
he did not, what adequate idea can we form of the effront- 
ery of quackery with which he speaks, “like the oracle of 
old,” concerning matters in respect to which the only oracular 
qualities which he possesses are darkness, imposture, and an 
incapability of expressing himself in the vernacular dialect. 
If he were truly acquainted with the subject in question, our 
readers will agree with us in deciding that his “ moral philo- 
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sophy” is certainly a matter of “profession.” He has him- 
self referred us to the work of the now celebrated Peter Dens 
for a theory of mendacity. If any man wishes to see that 
subject exemplified in the most unmitigated practice, we can 
only refer him to the Professor of Ethics in the University 
of Oxford. 

Seeing with what little ceremony the professor advances 
against the Catholic clergy an accusation in which there 
is not a particle of truth at all, nobody will be surprised 
at his imputing to them exclusively whatever impropriety may 
seem to him to be involved in any course of conduct which 
they pursue in common with almost the whole remainder 
of the community. Accordingly, we find the learned writer 
before us, asserting that the opposition to the payment of 
tithe was entirely excited by the priests, and that the agitation 
and resistance upon thaf subject were of modern growth, and 
exclusively produced by Dr. Doyle and his coadjutors. 

In pp. 155-6, he says: —“ The tithe movement did not 
emanate from the people, who had cheerfully(!) paid their 
tithes before,—and whose resistance was for the most part 
compulsory”!! We are informed in page 161, that Dr. 
Doyle and his coadjutors in their chapels compelled the pea- 
santry to withhold the tithes which they were willing to pay ! 
In the same page we are told that the “tithe agitation was 
carried on against the will of the people”!!! In answer to 
this we beg leave to present to the reader the following testi- 
mony selected from some dozens of passages of the same 
nature. The Rey. William Phelan, B.D., being examined 
upon the subject before the House of Commons in 1825, says 
(Report, page 527):— In justice to Dr. Doyle and the other 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, I must say, that what is called 
the grievance of tithes is as much spoken against by Protestant 
landholders in Ireland, as by the Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics. There is a remarkable coincidence in the language of 
the two classes upon the subject.” Dr. Phelan was a fellow 
of the Irish University, and was at the time of giving this 
evidence in the enjoyment of a large living, which had been 
conferred upon him by the present Primate of Ireland, Lord 
J. G. Beresford. Dr. Phelan is the author of two of the 
works which are enumerated in the list preceding the article 
in the Quarterly ; the evidence which we have quoted is con- 
tained in a third of those works; and finally, Dr. Phelan was 
a Tory, anda convert from Popery. Seven years after the 
evidence of Dr. Phelan had been given, Major Singleton, chief 
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magistrate of police, stated to the committee of 1832,— 
“ That nine-tenths of the Protestants of the Established Church 
in Ireland, to whom he had spoken upon the subject, were 
hostile to the payment of tithes, and objected to pay them to 
absentee clergymen.” The same witness stated, “that they also 
desired a reduction of the establishment itself, by diminishing 
the number of the bishops and other dignitaries ”—Nos. 
4157-62. Major Singleton is one of the witnesses quoted 
in the Quarterly ; and the report of 1832 is one of the works 
upon which reliance is placed by the writer. We shall 
trouble the reader at present with only one more extract 
upon the same subject. Mr. de la Cour, the well known 
banker of Mallow, who was also the treasurer of the county 
of Cork, stated before the same committee, that the bishop 
of Cork used to say to him, “ that if the truth were known, 
there was scarcely a country gentleman in Ireland that was not 
A Wuirsboy IN wis HEART.” This bishop was Dr. St. Law- 
rence, who, being a country gentleman himself, and the son of a 
peer, was thoroughly well acquainted with the feelings which 
prevailed upon the subject among the class, or rather classes, 
to which he belonged. Indeed the professor himself, more suo, 
furnishes us in another place with a complete contradiction 
to himself; and if any thing coming from him could add any 
value to the testimony of Bishop St. Lawrence, Dr. Phelan 
and Major Singleton, it would be afforded by the following 
passage from page 132 of the Quarterly Review : 

“ The landlords of Ireland are already in possession of one portion 
of the tithes, and can withhold the rest, and unless some wonderful 
change comes over the spirit of EMBARRASSED MEN in IRELAND, it 
may not be long before the government might look with confidence 
for their (the landlords’) ENERGETIC assistance in shaking off THE 
BURDEN ALTOGETHER.” 

Our readers, who are now becoming used to the professor’s 
method of doing business, will not be surprised to find that 
these same landlords in page 141 are said not to be embar- 
rassed in their circumstances, or disposed in their inclinations 
to plunder the Church, after having been previously described 
by the same writer, in the same article, page 132, as having 
already stripped the Church, and helped themselves to ONE PART 
of the tithes, and as being so much embarrassed in their affairs,* 





* Among the causes why of late years the number of Protestant children at 
school has been diminished, Mr. Phelan mentions (Digest, part ii. p. 24, note 1) 
“ the pecuniary difficulties by which the Irish gentry were embarrassed.” 
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and so predatory in their inclinations, that nothing sHorT oF 
A MIRACLE can protect the Church against being robbed, and 
that very soon, by these same landiords, of that portion of 
the tithes which they have left with the Church for the 
present. Indeed, it is a fact not perhaps generally known at 
the present day, that the original instigators of that species of 
Whiteboyism whose operations were directed to the annihilation 
of the tithe impost, were the Irish landlords themselves. Of 
this fact there exist numerous proofs of the most unquestion- 
able character; and as we conceive it to be of great impor- 
tance that correct information should be diffused upon this 
part of the case, we shall turn aside for a moment, in order 
to present the reader with some historical details upon the 
subject. 

From the Reformation to the Revolution, a period of about 
acentury and a half, the state of the Establishment in Ireland 
was such as to afford no opportunity for calling forward the 
plundering propensities of the Irish Protestant gentry, as the 
tithes at that period were of no great value. “ The clergy of 
the Establishment,” as we are informed by primate Boulter, 
“accepted whatever they could get, and very few of them ever 
went near their livings, TO DO THEIR DUTY.” (Letter to Wal- 
pole, August 9, 1737.) Affairs continued with more or less 
alteration in this condition, until the battle of the Boyne 
and the surrender of Limerick threw all the benefices into 
the actual possession of the clergy of the Reformed faith, 
who began soon after to demand the tithe of agistment. This 
demand was resisted by the Protestant landholders, as it would 
fall exclusively upon themselves. The clergy in these circum- 
stances applied to the Court of Exchequer, which decided 
that they were entitled at common law to the tithe. Not- 
withstanding this decision, the landholders refused to obey 
the decree, and the court was ineffectually employed for no 
less than thirteen years in attempting to compel them to sub- 
mit to the law for the support of the Church. At last, in 
1734, they entered into a general combination for the avowed 
purpose of defeating the law; and associations of the Protestant 
gentry for that purpose were formed all over the country. 
Boulter describes the associations as consisting of most of the 
lay lords and commoners, and says that plans of resistance 
were sent down to the counties, to be signed at the assizes! 
that in some cases they talked of chusing a county treasurer, 
and making a common purse for the purpose of supporting any 
person against whom the clergy may proceed for the tithe of 
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agistment ; and that a degree of rage equal to anything that 
had ever been manifested against the Popish priests, was 
exhibited against the clergy of the Establishment by the 
landlords of their own communion. (Letter to Lord Anglesea, 
Jan. 8, 1736.) He states in the same place, that the eldest 
son of Lord Abercorn had not only introduced into his leases 
such covenants as disabled the clergy from collecting their dues, 
but that he distributed amongst his tenants a paper which, 
though strictly and formally legal, would produce the effect 
of very much distressing the clergy. The primate goes on 
to state in the same letter, that they even refused to pay that 
part of the tithes about the legality of which there was no dis- 
pute at all. He finally declares in the same letter, that the 
whole reliance of the Irish clergy was upon the assistance of 
England; “for here,” says he, “in Ireland, no stand can be 
made.” In another letter (May 10, 1737), he says: “ Our 
only hope is in the protection of his majesty, by throwing 
out in the Privy Council in England any bill which the Irish 
landlords may bring forward for stripping the clergy of the 
greater part of their legal dues.” Elsewhere (August 9, 1737) 
he says: “The common people understand that the gentry 
are ready to distress the clergy by all manner of ways ;” and 
he shows clearly enough what would be the effect of the abo- 
lition of the tithe of agistment, by stating that “ there were 
whole parishes where it was the ONLY PROVISION for the minis- 
ter ;” and in the same letter he says that it was designed by 
the aristocracy “to take away from the bishops, if not part of 
their LANDS, at least aux their fines ;” and that they had “ cir- 
culated a paper to that effect.” (Aug. 16, 1737.) In his 
letter to Walpole (Aug. 9, 1737), Boulter says that he had 
in vain represented to the landlords that by destroying the 
tithe of agistment they discouraged tillage, thereby driving 
most of the young peasantry to the necessity of entering the 
army in quest of a livelihood; whilst the increase in the 
price of provisions caused so much distress amongst the popu- 
lation, as rendered the South and West (Munster and Con- 
naught) incapable of carrying on the linen manufacture. He 
adds, that in consequence of the conduct of these soi-disant 
friends of the Protestant religion, a great part of the churches 
were neglected and going to ruin, and that it became necessary 
to give as many as six or seven parishes to one incumbent, in 
order to enable him to live. Boulter’s anticipations about the 
other consequences of the iniquity, were but too fearfully 
verified within so short a period as four years after; for in 
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1741 the Duke of Devonshire, in his speech from the throne, 
stated as a notorious fact that the awful typhus which deso- 
lated so large a portion of the kingdom in that and the pre- 
ceding year, was principally owing to the scarcity of good 
provisions, which was the consequence of the discouragement 
of tillage.* 

With regard to the earliest disturbances of the Whiteboys 
in Munster, Dr. Curry states (Review, vol. ii. p. 272), that 
“it was well known that the Protestant gentlemen and magis- 
trates of that province did all along, for their own private 
ends, connive at, if not foment, these tumults,” which had been 
originally produced by the exactions of those landlords them- 
selves. In 1777, Dr. Campbell published his Philosophical 
Survey, in which he states, p. 305, that “the landlords and 
graziers, in order to direct from themselves the attention of the 
Whiteboys, cherished the disposition of the insurgents to cur- 
tail the Church” of what he calls “her pittance.” ‘The same 
statement was made in the Irish House of Commons by Mr. 
Lowther (Irish Debates, vol. vii. p. 61); and in another debate 
in the same year, Sir James Cotter, while defending the 
magistrates of the county of Cork, admits that some of them 
“have been base enough to connive at the excesses of the 
Rightboys, in the hopes of raising their rents by adding THE 
SHARE OF THE.CLERGY to what they the landlords already ea- 
torted from the miserable population.” (Ibid. p. 24.) In the 
celebrated speech of Lord Sion, delivered in the Irish House 
of Commons on the 31st January, 1787, he says: “ Tam well 
acquainted with the province of Munster; I know that 7 is 
impossible for human wretchedness to exceed that of the miserable 
peasantry of that province. I know that the unhappy tenantry 
are ground to powder by relentless landlords, who grasp at the 
whole produce of the soil; and not satisfied with present ex- 
tortion, have been so base as to instigate the insurgents to ROB 
THE CLERGY Of their tithes, not in order to alleviate the distresses 
of their tenantry, but that they may add THE SHARE OF THE 
CLERGY fo the cruel rack rents already paid.” But Dr. Wood- 
ward, the lord bishop of Cloyne, in which diocese the county 
of Cork was situated, places the conduct of the landlords in a 
still more extraordinary point of view. Speaking of the dis- 
turbances described above by Lord Clare, the bishop says: 
“ The present proceedings are not a paroxysm of frenzy, origin- 





* See Dr. Harty’s “ Historic Sketch of Contagious Fever in Ireland,” intro- 
duction, p. 4. 
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ating with rash and ignorant peasants, BUT A DARK AND 
DEEP SCHEME, PLANNED BY MEN SKILLED IN LAW AND IN THE 
ARTIFICES BY WHICH IT MAY BE EVADED. ‘These enemies to 
the public peace and to the Protestant clergy, though nominal 
Protestants, suggested to the farmers TO ENTER INTO A COMBI- 
NATION UNDER THE SANCTION OF AN OATH, not to carry their 
tithes, or assist any clergyman in drawing them; AND A FORM 
OF A SUMMONS TO DRAW, PENNED WITH LEGAL ACCURACY, 2a 
printed at Cork at the expense of A GENTLEMAN OF RANK AND 
FORTUNE, and many thousand copies of it circulated with 
diligence through the adjoining counties of Kerry, Limerick, 
and. Tipperary. » (Present State of the Church of Ireland, p. 79. ) 
Similar statements are made in another pamphlet on the 
same side of the question, published in 1787, entitled, Advice 
to the Protestant Clergy of Ireland, by a Layman. 

Such being the conduct of the Protestant landholders “ out 
of doors,” it may be added that in the House of Commons 
they passed a resolution, declaring “ that the tithe of agist- 
ment was burthensome to the landlords;” and upon this 
resolution they had the effrontery to engraft another, to the 
effect, that “ the commencing of any suit upon such a demand 
must impair the Protestant interest, and occasion the increase of 
Popery and infidelity!” There being, according to Boulter, 
“whole parishes where this tithe of agistment was the only 
provision for the Protestant minister!” The resolution con- 
cluded with declaring that any person who should commence 
any such suit was an enemy to his country. (4 Com. Jour. 
219.) These flagitious proceedings of the Protestant landlords 
had, however, the effect of terrifying the Protestant clergy 
into the abandonment of their legal rights; and although 
the government of Ireland may be said to have been at that 
time in the hands of archbishop Boulter himself, he was com- 
pelled, notwithstanding his well-known and extraordinary 
zeal for the rights and revenues of the clergy, to submit to 
an act of wholesale and impudent robbery, which threw 
the support of the Protestant clergy from the most opulent 
of the Protestant landlords upon “the most indigent of the 
Catholic cottiers, and from the richest soil in the country 
upon land of an inferior quality ; which, according to Boulter 
himself, amounted to only one fortieth of the whole. In the 
year 1800, the Irish Protestant landlords, who since the 
Reformation had never paid the tithe of agistment, abolished 
that property altogether by an act of the legislature; so that 
the wealthiest portion of the Protestant landlords of Ireland, 
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and the loudest brawlers for the Establishment in that country, 
have at all times invariably refused to pay a farthing on 
account of the most productive tithe, and for the richest por- 
tion of their land. Upon the introduction of the Irish Tithe 
Composition Act the tithe of agistment was revived by that 
statute; and more recently the legislature has attempted to 
render the landlords of that country subject to the payment 
of tithe in general. Their conduct, however, has been all 
through equally fraudulent and oppressive upon the clergy 
and the people, robbing the Church with one hand and the 
population with the other. Within eight years of the Union 
the grand jury of Armagh, the most Protestant county in 
Ireland, and the residence of the lord primate, resolved, 
“that the exorbitant exactions of the clergy, and the oppres- 
sions which they committed in the enforcement of their 
tithes, were such as tended to detach the minds of his majesty’s 
subjects from their allegiance!” (Plowd. Hist. vol. ii. p. 103.) 
Of their conduct and sentiments at later periods it is scarcely 
necessary to adduce any examples. ‘The right reverend 
author, who exclaimed, in 1815, against the “tyrannical power 
which in 1735 repelled the clergyman from the rich and ex- 
tensive domains which ought to have contributed to his in- 
come,” has only described a species of conduct which we 
firmly believe will be very soon repeated by the same class of 
“ professing Protestants ;” who will make no hesitation about 
starving the clergy amidst professions of the most unbounded 
affection for the Establishment. 

We believe that at this very instant it would be found that 
the most violent lay politicians in Ireland, of what is called 
the High-Church party, are the very persons who pay the 
clergy worst and least. A very short time ago, a receiver 
was appointed by the Court of Exchequer in Dublin over 
the estates of a celebrated conservative peer in Tipperary, at 
the suit of his rector: and we ourselves were informed by a 
very eminent clergyman of the Establishment, that upon going 
to take possession of his living, he found the flock divisible, in 
respect to the very important subject of tithe paying, into 
three classes; in the last of which were the great landowners 
and most vehement professors of attachment to the Church, 
who were the most unsatisfactory payers and the most con- 
siderable defaulters in the parish. Everybody who is ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, knows that we could 
produce whole volumes of evidence of the same kind upon 
the same subject. Our purpose, however, at present, is not 
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to give any sketch, however general, of the history of the 
tithe system in Ireland; but merely show the blank ignorance 
exhibited by Sir Oracle who sits upon the tripod of the Turle ;* 
and who would have the world believe, upon his high autho- 
rity, that resistance to the payment of tithes had originated 
out of a popish conspiracy between Dr. Doyle “and his 
coadjutors.” The other assertions of the professor, that up 
to the time of Dr. Doyle and “his coadjutors,” the popish 
population had “ cheerfully paid the tithes,” and that absolute 
compulsion was necessary to oblige them to forego so very 
exquisite a luxury, exhibits a degrée of impudence which 
absolutely borders upon the sublime. 

It is, indeed, perfectly obvious that this professor was per- 
petually haunted with the consciousness of his own libellous 
delinquencies; and that, being as calumnious as Cambrensis, if 
he were equally candid in his confessions, he would have said, in 
the words of that unblushing slanderer, “ Certus sum me non 
nulla scripturum que lectori vel impossibilia vel etiam ridicu- 
losa videbuntur, nec ego volo temere credi cuncta que posui ; 
quia nec A ME IPSO ITA CREDUNTUR ftanquam nulla de eis sit in 
mea cogitatione dubitatio.” (Cambrensis, in Sir R. C. Hoar’s 
Tour, pref. viii.) Marks of this kind of conscientious uneasi- 
ness are indeed continually breaking out in the course of the 
article. We shall give at present only a single sample of this 
operation of conscious guilt. In page 148, the Reviewer says, 
« And our inquirer will not need to be informed that evi- 
dence, such evidence as is required in a court of justice, it is 
not possible to procure.” Whatever information the “ in- 
quirer” of the Quarterly may require, we think that the 
“inquirer” of the Dublin Review will easily believe that 
“such evidence as is required in a court of justice” can be 
had in very great abundance upon the subject, and that some 
plentiful portions of such evidence have been presented to his 
notice already. What does the Quarterly Reviewer think ofsuch 
witnesses as Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Baron Foster, Mr. Justice 
Moore, of Mr. Blackburne, of Mr. Smith O’Brien, of Col. Ken- 
nedy, of Major Warburton, of Mr. Kemmis, of Mr. Barrington, 
of the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, of his coadjutor, the te. 
Dr. Phelan, of Mr. Sadler, and Mr. Croker, and Lord Stanley, 
of the Times newspaper, and of the Quarterly Review itself? 
We should have thought that these authorities were presenta- 
ble, even in a court of justice. The Reviewer, perhaps, thinks 





* The local situation of Exeter College, at Oxford. 
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otherwise, and having gravely stated that no judicial evidence 
is to be had, proceeds in the following strain: “ The reader 
will ask why? Weask, why in the evidence before committees 
are names so studiously suppressed? Mr. Singleton, a govern- 
ment stipendiary magistrate, shall give one answer. He is 
asked what would happen to a man, if, after giving evidence 
respecting the conduct of a priest, he were to return to Ireland ? 
‘His life would not be safe for twenty-four hours after he 
returned.’ Whatif his evidence were in obedience to an order 
of the committee and the speaker’s warrant? ‘ He would be 
as zassinated.’” 

This passage occurs in page 148 of the Quarterly Review 
for December 1840; and, as the reader may well suppose, no 
reference whatever is made to the time or place when Mr. 
Singleton’s evidence was given, or to the party or body by 
or before whom he was examined: for this reason, it is im- 
possible for us to ascertain whether Mr. Singleton did ever, 
in fact, give any such evidence at all. The reader will, how- 
ever, be able from the following testimony to decide for him- 
self; first, upon the probability of Major Singleton’s having 
ever said what the Quarterly Review imputes to him; and 
secondly, upon the value of Mr. Singleton’s statement, if he 
ever made it, in fact. The following passage is taken from 
page 84 of the abstract of the evidence given before the 
Roden Committee in 1839. 


“Lord Donoughmore says, that in a memorial to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, agreed to at a meeting of the magistrates of Tipperary, in 
April 1838, it was stated that the result of the preceding assizes 
for that county, had proved how terrible was the state of intimidation 
which existed among the juries of that county. In answer to the 
memorial it was stated by Mr. Drummond, on the part of the lord- 
lieutenant, that his excellency had deemed it his duty to direct 
letters to be addressed to the several stipendiary magistrates of the 
county, calling upon them to state whether any and what instances 
of injury to persons or property of juries had come under their ob- 
servation which could be distinctly attributed to verdicts given by 
such jurors. In the answers received from all these gentlemen they 
uniformly declare, that ‘not a single instance of the kind has ever 
occurred to their knowledge.’” —12,022-3-4-5-6. 


Amongst the persons applied to was this very Major Single- 
ton, whose answer was that “No INSTANCE of the sort had aT 
ANY TIME come under his observation.” (Abstract, p. 85.) 
Every body can see how much more the peasantry must be 
excited by the conduct of a juror who, in their presence, de- 
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livers a verdict which consigns one of themselves to Norfolk 
Island or the gallows, than by the fact of a person’s delivering 
some “ Hvidence respecting the conduct of a priest” before a 
committee in London, about which evidence, whatever it may 
be, the peasantry of Ireland, generally speaking, can know 
nothing at all. If therefore the peasantry were disposed to 
assassinate anybody who has given evidence against a priest, 
they could have no adequate means in rerwm naturé of giving 
a sufficient vent to their fury against a convicting juror. Yet 
Mr. Singleton states that “No INSTANCE of ANY OUTRAGE upon 
such an account had EVER come to his knowledge.” From this 
circumstance we think it very probable that Major Singleton 
could not have made the statement attributed to him by the 
Quarterly Review. If he ever actually did make such a state- 
ment, we hope that either he or the writer in the Quarterly 
will explain to us how it is to be reconciled with his testimony 
in 1839. We hope that they will also take the trouble to 
show how it is reconcilable with the following evidence, given 
at the same time, and upon the same subject, by the other 
official persons to whom the circular of the government was 
addressed. 


Major Carter says, “there are no records of such events in this 
district ; and occurrences of that nature could not have passed my 
observation, or that of the sub-inspector, formerly chief constable 
for twenty-seven years, with whom I have conversed on this subject. 

Mr. Wilcocks.—“ I am not aware of any instances of injury to 
the person or property of any juror distinctly attributable to any 
verdict which he may have given. 

Mr. Vokes.—“I do not remember an instance in any county 
where a juror was injured on account of any verdict he may have 
given. 

Mr. Singleton.—* No instance of the sort at any time came under 
my observation. 

Mr. Tabiteau.—“ No instance of the kind has come under my 
observation, nor has any compLarint been made or information 
given to me of any juror having in any way suffered for any act 
done by him in the execution of his duty as a juror. 

Captain Duff.—* None such have come under my observation ; 
and I may safely add that none could have occurred in this district 
without coming to my knowledge or that of the chief constable, whom 
I have questioned on the subject. 

Captain Nangle.—“ In zo instance that has ever come under my 
observation has any juror suffered injury attributable to any verdict 
he may have given. 

“ His excellency also directed a similar communication to be made 
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to Mr. Kemmis, the crown solicitor of the circuit, and has received 
from that officer the answer, that ‘No case of the kind has come 
within the knowledge of the crown solicitor.’ 

“In reply to a similar communication to Mr. Barrington, crown 
solicitor of the Munster circuit, three out of the four counties of 
which adjoin Tipperary, he states,—‘ No instance has occurred on 
the Munster circuit while I have been crown solicitor (now nearly 
twenty-five years), of injury suffered by any person in consequence 
of having found a verdict of conviction in any case.’ 

“‘ His excellency also felt it his duty to refer the statement of the 
memorialists to (he judge who presided at the last assizes, and his 
excellency has received a reply from that learned person, of which 
the following is an extract :— 

“ «Jt did not appear to me there existed any grounds, either of 
fact or INFERENCE, for apprehending that the juries were intimi- 
dated ; on the contrary I consider they discharged their duties free 
Jrom any bias arising from personal apprehensions or any other cause ; 
and with regard to their verdicts, they uniformly received and acted 
upon the legal character of the crime as laid down by the court, at 
the same time exercising their own judgments, as is their exclusive 
province, upon the credit to which they consider the witnesses to be 
entitled.’ ” 


The following evidence was given upon the same subject 
before the same committee : 

Mr. Hatton says, that “ He does not know that he ever saw ANY- 
THING Of the effect of the Riband system upon jurors.” —2894. 


Mr. Hatton had been in the Irish constabulary for sixteen 
years and a half, when he gave this testimony. He passed, 
we believe, through every grade of the force up to that which 
he then occupied. He was one of the most active persons 
connected with it; and was, we think, personally concerned 
in-each of the cases of Ribandism which were brought to 
trial: and his promotion, as well as that of his son, were in a 
great degree owing to his incessant exertions to detect and 
prosecute the Ribandmen. 

Major Warburton says, that ““ He knows no instance of Riband- 
men intimidating either jurors or witnesses (1060); and knows no 
opsect of ANY kind which they have been the means of effecting.” 
—121. 

Major Warburton is son to the late Bishop of Cloyne, and 
a conservative; he was upon the establishment of the Irish 
constabulary for twenty-two years, from 1816 to 1838—he 
was provincial inspector for about thirteen years—then deputy 
"alata and finally inspector-general of the whole 
orce. 
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Having given some instances of the Professor’s veracity 
and candour in respect to matters of fact, let us attempt to 
diversify the exhibition a little with a sample of his candour 
and veracity in matters of science. 

As a specimen of “dreadful teaching,” he states (p. 176) 
that Dr. Dens announces as an established maxim, that every 
oath implies necessarily salvo jure superioris. And again, in 
the note to page 126, he has the following words: “ Now as 
every oath, according to Dr. Dens, implies necessarily the re- 
servation salvo jure superioris.” In this passage the writer 
evidently wishes to nike it appear that the reservation of the 
jura superioris was a doctrine peculiar to Dr. Dens, or to 
popery, and one which had something in itself not only unusual 
but immoral. Whether the Professor of moral philosophy 
has written the passage in that ignorance which characterizes 
every part of his “Essay on Romanism in Ireland,” or 
in that spirit of calumnious insinuation which equally distin- 
“monet the same composition, we know not. What we do 

now is, that the doctrine is not peculiar to Peter Dens, or to 
any one else, and that it is to be found, we believe, in every 
treatise upon ethics that ever was written, and that was ex- 
panded sufficiently to include all the details of the subject. 
In order to prove this assertion, we shall, for obvious reasons, 
make no citation from any Catholic author, but simply 
request the Professor to take the trouble of turning to a book 
which, though sufficiently well known to the public, appears 
not to be at all known to the author of “ Romanism in Ire- 
land.” The work to which we allude is the production of a 
very eminent Protestant bishop, and is called, “ Seven Pre- 
LECTIONS DELIVERED IN THE THROLOGICAL ScHooL OF THE 
University oF Oxrorp,” by the celebrated Bishop Saun- 
derson, who was then Regius Professor of Divinity in that 
university. In this work it is laid down in the tenth section 
of the second Prelection: first, that in every oath all ordinary 
exceptions and conditions must be reserved and understood ; and 
secondly, that in every oath the RIGHT OF THE SUPERIOR must 
always be understood as RESERVED—“ semper subintelligendum 
salva potestate superioris ”—and therefore that every oath must 
be considered as taken (to use the pleonastic and elegant 
apposition of the Quarterly Review), “with the reservation 
salvo jure superiorts.” Indeed Bishop Saunderson, who, ac- 
cording to Paley, “was the most eminent person of his time 
in this kind of knowledge,” evidently carries the matter higher 
than Dens does, by reserving, not merely the right of the 
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superior, but his power to prevent the execution of any pro- 
mise made without such a reservation. In illustration of this 
principle, he puts the case of a young man who, without reser- 
vation, swore to do something which was lawful in itself; but 
whose father being ignorant of the matter, commands him to 
do something else, the doing of which will prevent him from 
doing that which he had sworn to do. In this case the bishop 
decides that the son is not bound by the oath, and that he is 
bound by the command of his father; and this decision he 
makes without laying down anything as to the nature of the 
act which the father has commanded, or the consideration 
upon which the oath was taken to the third person, or the 
consequences of breaking the oath and obeying the command. 
The reason which he assigns for this rule is, that the act of 
one man ought not to prejudice the right of another, and he 
treats the principle all through as a matter about which there 
was no doubt. It is perhaps not unworthy of remark upon 
such an occasion, that the Protestant bishop having in his 
text laid down the doctrine which we have mentioned, cites 
in the margin the following passage upon the same subject 
from the Decretals, ii. 24, lib. 9: “ Ln the taking of an oath the 
RIGHT OF THE SUPERIOR is always understood as being RESERVED. 
In juramento jus superioris semper intelligitur exceptum.” 
Whether the passage from the Decretals is adduced as the 
foundation of the doctrine of the text, or adopted as a colla- 
teral authority upon the subject, we have no means of knowing. 
However this matter may be, it is perfectly certain, as well as 
perfectly obvious, that the effect of the whole passage as it 
stands, is to assert and to show the entire identity of 
doctrine between Protestant and Catholic divines upon the 
point in question,—to show that they are both agreed in this 
principle, that every oath must be understood to be accompa- 
nied by a reservation of the rights of the superior; which 
reservation, if it be not actually expressed, must be invariably 
understood. ‘The same doctrine is found in Puftendorff, des 
Dev. de VHomme et du Citoyen, par Barbeyrac, liv. i. ch. xi. 
sec. 6, note 3, where he shows at some length the grounds and 
extent of the power which the superior possesses to dispense 
with the observance of an oath, which had been taken to the 
prejudice of his own rights. 

The following passage upon the subject is taken from Gro- 
tius de Jur. Bel., et P. lib. ii. cap. 13, sec. 20: “The act of 
2 superior cannot indeed prevent the performance of an oath, 
in as far as the oath was truly obligatory, for the observance 
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of such an oath is a duty enjoined by natural as well as divine 
law. But inasmuch as our own actions are not fully (plen?) 
in our own power, but only in such a manner as to depend 
upon the will of our superiors, there are therefore two acts 
which a superior can perform in reference to that which is 
sworn (by the inferior). One of these acts is directed against 
the person who has taken the oath, and another against the 
person to whom it has been taken. In respect to the person 
who hath taken the oath, the effect of the act (of the superior) 
is either before the oath has been taken to render it void alto- 
gether, in as far as the right of the inferior was contained 
under the power of the superior. If the oath has been taken 
in such circumstances, the superior can prevent it from being 
fulfilled (ne impleatur.) For the inferior, as far as he is in- 
ferior, had no power to bind himself any further than should 
be in accordance with the pleasure of the superior (superiori 
placiturum esset), for greater power than this, he, the inferior, 
did not possess.” He then goes on to give some instances 
and authorities upon the subject, and passes to the considera- 
tion of what the superior may do in respect of the person to 
whom the oath has been taken. The power of the superior 
in this respect he states to consist in taking away from him the 
right which he had seemed to acquire from the oath; or, if the 
right had not already arisen, by prohibiting that any should 
accrue from the obligation. But the doctrine is in truth quite 
universal, and is only a more particular form of that which is 
to be found in Saunderson ubi sup. sect. ix.—namely: that 
an oath which professes to bind the party swearing to an 
obligation, which may be inconsistent with any other obliga- 
tion of a superior character, is void in its essence and ‘ab initio.’ 
This is a proposition so elementary in the science, that it has 
not been omitted even by Paley (Chapter on Promises, sec. 
iii. par. 2) although his treatise, as may be expected from its 
title, “The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 
is of a very general nature, and consequently presents not 
those numerous divisions and multitudinous details which are 
to be found in the disquisitions of the schoolmen upon these 
and similar subjects. 

Our readers will probably recollect that the existence of 
this “reservation of the rights of the superior ” in some book 
at Maynooth, was one of the principal grounds of the attack 
made by Mr. Colquhoun upon that establishment in the late 
session of Parliament. Another of the principal grounds 
relied upon in the same debate, was that in some treatise 
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which formed part of the course at Maynooth, it was made a 
matter of discussion, whether a person who had taken part of 
the property of another was guilty of a mortal or only of a 
venial sin, unless the value of the subject-matter was con- 
siderable— Some declaring that the appropriation of one 
grain of another man’s hens was a mortal offence, whilst 
others adopted, in respect to this ancient corn law, a sort of 
ethical sliding-scale, upon which the value required for con- 
stituting the higher species of criminality ranged from one 
farthing to sixpence or thereabouts. Whether the taking 
was in the hypothesis to be qualified by any superabounding 
wealth in one party, or necessity in the other, we do not 
recollect, nor is it in the smallest degree material that we 
should; as we do not mean to enter into any discussion about 
the merits of the theory itself. Mr. Colquhoun, for the pur- 
pose of giving a practical character to his motion, informed 
the House, that the principles to which he objected were 
enforced by the priests upon the people; and that if the case 
were otherwise, he should not have ever brought forward 
the subject. We believe that we know as well as most per- 
sons the characteristics of the moral teaching practised by the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland; and we certainly never heard 
of such a doctrine until we heard Mr. Colquhoun. If 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland have been in the habit of 
assiduously inculcating this kind of morality, their success 
has been astonishingly small, for we are informed by Mr. 
Rowan, in his evidence before the Roden committee (Q. 1855), 
“ that considering how very poor the people were, and how 
many temptations there were to rob, it was most extraor- 
dinary how unfrequently offences of that kind were com- 
mitted.” Of Mr. Rowan we shall only say at present, that 
he was the principal witness upon whom Lord Roden relied 
for making out a case for the impeachment of Lord Nor- 
manby and the utter extermination of the Catholic priests. 
To return to Maynooth and the speech of Mr. Colquhoun ; 
what we propose to do upon this, as upon the former subject, 
is to present the reader with a specimen of the teaching of 
Protestant professors upon subjects of the same nature. The 
following is the definition or rather description given of the 
nature of property in general in a work which at this moment 
forms part of the academical course in the University of 
Cambridge. “ If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field 
of corn; and if, (instead of each picking where, and what it 
liked, taking just as much as it wanted and no more), you 
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should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got into a 
heap; reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and refuse ; 
keeping this heap for one, and that the WEAKEST perhaps, AND 
WORST PIGEON OF THE FLOCK; sitting round, and looking on 
all the winter, whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, 
and wasting it; and if a pigeon more hardy or hungry than 
the rest touched a grain of the hoard, all the others instantly 
flying upon him and tearing him to pieces ;—if you should 
see this, you would see nothing more, than what is every day 
practised and established amongst men. Among men you see 
the ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one, getting nothing for themselves all the while, 
but a little of the coarsest of the provisions which their own la- 
bour produces, whilst the one for whom they toil and accumulate 
is slestiens the worst or feeblest of the whole set,—a child, a 
woman, a madman, or a fool; whilst they calmly see the 
whole fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and if one of 
them take or even touch a particle of it, the others join 
against him and hang him for the theft.” This extract con- 
tains the whole of the first chapter of the first part of the 
third book of “ Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy.” The following passages are found in the same 
work upon the same subject. 


“ Another right which may be called a general right, as it is inci- 
dental to every man who is in a situation to claim it, is the right of 
extreme necessity ; by which is meant a right to use the property of 
another, when it is necessary for our own preservation to do so; as 
a right to take, WITH OR AGAINST THE OWNER'S LEAVE, the first 
food, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when we are in danger of 
perishing through want of them ;—of which right the foundation is 
this: that when property was first instituted, the institution was not 
intended to operate to the destruction of any; therefore when such 
consequences would follow, all regard to property is superseded.”"— 
Book 11. ch. xi. 

“The introduction of property was consented to by mankind, 
upon the expectation and condition that there should be left to every 
one a sufficiency for his subsistence, or the means of procuring it. 
And therefore, when the partition of property is rigidly maintained 
against the claims of indigence and distress, it is maintained in 
OPPOSITION TO THE INTENTION OF THOSE WHO MADE IT, and of 
Him* who is the Supreme Proprietor of every thing; and who has 
filled the earth with plenteousness, for the sustentation and comfort 
of all whom he sends into it.”—Book v. ch. iii. 





*“ He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker.”— Proverbs, c. xiv. v.31. 
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It is quite clear that the application of these principles to 
the condition of the population of Ireland, would produce a 
little inconvenience to those enlightened and humane propri- 
etors, who were astounded in 1838 by hearing for the first 
time the extraordinary information that property had its 
duties as well as its rights. It is equally matter of certainty, 
that if the Catholic clergy of that country had intended to give 
any disturbance to the possessions of these amiable persons, 
they might have more effectually accomplished their object 
by publishing a “penny Paley,” and circulating the opinions of 
the university of Cambridge among the peasantry of Ireland, 
than by entering into a disquisition as to whether a man who 
stole a submultiple of a grain of wheat was guilty of a mortal 
or only of a venial sin. But we must return to our friend in 
the Quarterly Review ;—of the sound, clear, and practical wis- 
dom of whose philosophy we shall take leave to give one sample 
more, in addition to those which we have already adduced. 

There are “three distinct measures,” quoth our wise man, 
“to be adopted, one or the other, as the first step to the cure 
of the ills of Ireland,” page 126. Proceeding to the develop- 
ment of the subject, he 


“ Talks about it, * * and about it,” * 


until page 129, where we are told that the attainment of the 
first of the indispensable preliminaries is positively desperate, 
(second paragraph in the page). He proceeds, in the next 
place, to acquaint us, in the third paragraph of the same 
page, that the second of the “distinct measures” is even 
more desperate than the first; whilst, in page 132, first line, 
he informs us that the third is the most desperate of all, 
being not only impossible in fact, but impossible in compre- 
hension. Three things must therefore be done before we 
take the first step. Three steps must first be taken before 
the first, and these three degrees of indispensable anteprin- 
cipial progression are impossible. This looks like a very des- 
perate state of affairs. But an obstruction made up of three 
impossibilities does not appear sufficient to deter the bold 
reviewer from the attempt to cure the “ills of Ireland.” In 
the fourth page of his article, he says, that “so far from 
despair, perhaps the deepest observer of human nature, and 
of the state of the world” (i. e. the author of “ Romanism in 
Ireland”) “ may withdraw his eye in fear from almost every 
* Dunciad. 
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other portion of the globe, and fix it on Ireland, as the spot 
where, covered over with rubbish and ashes, and almost smo- 
thered by an oppressive influence, there is still a light burn- 
ing, such asscarcely exists in any other civilized nation, and 
without which no nation can be great or good. In Ireland, 
as yet at least, THE SPIRIT OF FAITH is not extinct.” Our read- 
ers will not forget that this hopeful population are the same 
community which the same writer has, in another part of the 
same article, compared—lst, to a convicted culprit struggling 
against an officer of justice, who had a warrant to arrest him ; 
and 2dly, to a naked, starving, and infuriated maniac.—p. 124. 

Here we must part company with the Professor, of whom, 
to say the truth, we are very heartily sick. We had antici- 
pated that he would make some attempt at excusing or pal- 
liating his enormous conduct. He has, however, died with- 
out making any sign, and we venture to hope that the gentle 
chastisement which we have felt it our duty to inflict upon 
him for the monstrous falsehoods which he has uttered against 
our most calumniated country, and our most holy religion, will 
operate as a salutary warning to any other person who may 
be disposed to follow the footsteps of the Professor in a career 
of so disgraceful a nature. 





Art. VII.—1. Poems by Richard Monckton Milnes. 2 Vols. 
London: 1839. 
2. Poetry for the People, and other Poems, by Richard 
Monckton Milnes. London: 1840. 
HE.very extensive and favourable reputation attained 
by Mr. Milnes’ first publication will have led many to 
entertain hopes of his second, which, we fear, are not likely 
altogether to be fulfilled. The author of the “ Lay of the 
Humble,” and the very many smaller poems, remarkable 
alike for exquisite workmanship, and beauty of thought and 
feeling, which thickly strew his two earlier volumes, should 
not have lightly hazarded his fame by another, of which the 
best that can be said is, that in it are some gleams of the 
high poetic qualities which, strongly and throughout, marked 
its predecessors. ‘The present volume, Poetry for the People, 
and other Poems, bears many marks of haste. Golden flashes 
of thought there doubtless are here also, and true and touch- 
ing delineations of feeling : but the high tone of Mr. Milnes’ 
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first publication is not equally sustained, while the public 
surely ought to be content only with an improvement. We 
fear that there is much in this new volume which has been 
written only for the unworthy purpose of making up a volume 
of suitable size. The contents of the first two volumes were 
elaborated in quiet; but Mr. Milnes has since become an 
actor in the world of politics, and exchanged the brooks and 
dewy fields, which we must suppose that he formerly haunted, 
for the hum and glare of men’s busy life. If the distractions 
of politics and society have thus made havoc with the poet’s 
craft, it is one consolation, that the fountain of his poetry 
remains pure; for there is more than enough in the present 
volume to show that the world has not worked beyond the 
surface, and that Mr. Milnes retains the forms of young 
imagination,—a quick apprehension of the beautiful and the 
good, simple, and fresh feelings,— 


“ A young lamb’s heart amid the full-grown flock.” 


Mr. Milnes is one of what may be considered a class of 
poets which has arisen within the last few years,—the mem- 
bers of which, with many individual characteristics, have 
certain chief features in common, and acknowledge for the 
most part the same influences. ‘The consciousness that be- 
longs to a later age of poetry is strongly developed in all of 
them. They are all casuists and inward philosophers, vexing 
themselves with the mysteries of the world and of humanity. 
They have cultivated with great care the harmony of their 
natures, and, as beseems later poets, are masters of metre. 
The external influences which have chiefly worked on them 
are the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley, and the philosophic 
and critical writings of Mr. Coleridge. In the poems of all 
of them also is discernible the influence of another and 
younger poet, Mr. Tennyson, who, though he has not yet 
won his way to fames’s high eminence, has given to the 
world, in the two small volumes which he has published, un- 
mistakeable and brilliant tokens of genius, and has already 
produced a visible effect on contemporary poetical literature 
In this class we would place,—besides Mr. Milnes,— Mr. 
Alford, a diligent student of nature; Mr. Trench, who has 
brought to the service of the Muses a deep and most devout 
soul; and Mr. Sterling, who has finely mingled thought, 
feeling, and imagination, in strains of exquisite melody. 

Mr. Milnes need not fear a comparison with any of the 
writers whom we have named. With a less rich and refined 
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poetic temperament than that of Mr. Sterling, who, without 
seeming effort, pours forth profusely loveliest sounds and 
images, he has succeeded by cultivation in making himself 
his superior as an artist. The melody of Mr. Milnes’ verse 
is generally perfect; his language chaste, correct, and ner- 
vous. Thought, feeling, and fancy abound in his poems: 
and there are not a few, especially in the earlier volumes, 
which prove him capable of the highest efforts of “ shaping 
imagination.” On the whole, however, there is a scarcity of 
imagery in these poems. We must not forget to mention, 
that the beauty of Mr. Milnes’ verses is sometimes marred 
by affectation; and that he is too prone to the grand and the 
mysterious,—a fault which we regret the more in one who 
often shows himself no stranger to the strength and loveliness 
of simplicity. 

Though some time has now elapsed since the publication 
of Mr. Milnes’ two earlier volumes, and many extracts have 
appeared in periodicals, we shall yet venture to select also 
from them, as being better fitted than the last to convey a 
just notion of Mr. ‘Milnes’ great and varied power. ‘The 
verses which we shall extract will be new to many of our 
readers. We do not quote any portions of the “ Lay of the 
Humble,” perhaps the happiest of Mr. Milnes’ efforts, because 
injustice will be done to it by quoting a mere portion, and 
the whole is too long for quotation, and because this poem 
has become very extensively known. We may say the same 
of “The Brothers,” a poem illustrating the fraternal affec- 
tion, not in the same way as Mr. Wordsworth’s well known 
and beautiful verses of the same name, but hardly inferior to 
this in pathos, and pervaded by a high tone of imaginative 
language, which reminds us of some of the finest passages of 
* 'The Excursion.” But we cannot enumerate all the passages 
on which we should be glad to fix attention, and which our 
limits will not allow us to quote. 

A short poem, entitled “ Mutability,” a tale of every day, 
most simply and touchingly told, is a gem worthy of Cole- 
ridge. The first part is a picture. 


‘¢T saw two children intertwine 
Their arms about each other, 
Like the lithe tendrils of a vine 
Around its nearest brother : 
And ever and anon, 
As gaily they ran on, 
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Each lookt into the other's face, 

Anticipating an embrace,— 

I markt those two when they were men, 
I watcht them meet one day, 

They toucht each other’s hands, and then 
Each went on his own way ; 

There did not seem a tie 
Of love, the lightest chain, 

To make them turn a lingering eye 
Or press the hand again. 


“ This is a page in our life’s book 
We all of us turn over ; 
The web is rent, 
The hour-glass spent, 
And oh ! the path we once forsook 
How seldom we recover ! 


“Our days are broken into parts, 
And every fragment has a tale 
Of the abandonment of hearts, 
May make our freshest hopes turn pale ;. 
Even in the plighting of our troth, 
Even in the passion of our oath, 
A cold hard voice may seem to mutter 
‘We know not what it is we utter.’” 


A rich vein of thought runs through the. following lines, 
which are also well fitted to exemplify Mr. Milnes’ metrical 
skill. 

“ON MY BOYISH LETTERS. 


“ Look at the leaves I gather up in trembling,— 
Little to see and sere and time bewasted, 
But they are other than the tree can bear now, 
For they are mine! 


* Deep as the tumult in an arched sea-cave, 
Out of the past these antiquated voices 
Fall on my heart’s ear; I must listen to them 
For they are mine! 


“‘ Whose is this hand that wheresoe’er it wanders, 
Traces in light words thoughts that come as lightly? 
Who was the king of all this soul-dominion ? 

I? was it mine? 

“ With what a healthful appetite of spirit, 
Sits he at life’s inevitable banquet, 
Tasting delight in every thing before him ! 

Could this be mine ? 
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“See! how he twists his coronals of fancy, 
Out of all blossoms, knowing not the poison,— 
How his young eye is mesht in the enchantment ! 
And it was mine! 


“ What, is this I? this miserable complex, 
Losing and gaining, only knit together 
By the ever-bursting fibres of remembrance,— 
What, is this mine ? 
“ Surely we are by feeling as by knowing, 
Changing our hearts, our being changes with them ; 
Take them away,—these spectres of my boyhood, 
They are not mine!” 


From many sonnets we select a well-conceived and eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Tennyson. 


“TO A CERTAIN POET. 


“ At Beauty’s altar fervent acolyte, 
And favored candidate for priestly name, 
In object as in force adore aright, 
Nor waste one breath of thy rare gift of flame ; 
Nature, artistic form, Music,—all these 
Are shapes where partial beauty deigns to lie, 
And mediate, as with types and images, 
Between frail hearts and perfect Deity. 
From thee a purer faith is due,—to find 
The beauty of life,—the melody of mind,— 
Which the true poet’s guest never eludes: 
Speed thou Philosophy’s straight onward flight, 
Aiming thy wings at that serenest height, 
Where Wordsworth stands, feeding the multitude.” 


Here are two very sweet specimens of “ Memorials of a 
Residence on the Continent.” 


**ON THE JUNGFRAU BY MOONLIGHT. 


“ The maiden moon is resting, 
The maiden mount above, 
They gaze upon each other 
With cold majestic love. 


“So I and thou, sweet sister, 
Upon each other gaze, 
Our love was warm, but sorrow 
Has shorn it of its rays. 
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“ As in the hazy heav’n 
That gentle orb appears, 
Thou lookest in my face 
Tearful, not shedding tears. 


“ Like thine, her face is pale, 
But from within a light, 
Mild, gleaming, as thy spirit, 
Comes out upon the night, 

** And casts a tender sheen 
On that pale hill beneath, 
Pale! as my heart, which wears 
The dull, white hue of Death.” 


‘© ON A RUINED CASTLE NEAR THE RHINE. 


‘“ This was a fortress, firm and stout, 
When there was battling round about.— 
It has been deckt in gala plight, 

In days of ladie-love and knight,— 

It has known carouse and Provengal song, 
And the dance right featly tript along, 
While the red guhl-log and wassail bowl 
Cheered the pilgrim’s thirsty soul. 

The swoop of time has been to it 

A bounty and a benefit,— 

It has gained glory from those wings, 
Which have annihilated kings ; 

And now it stands in its massiveness, 
Wi’ the scars of many an age, 

Like a lore-encumbered prophetess, 
Who has worn away her youthfulness, 
In studies deep and sage.” 


We conclude our extracts from Mr. Milnes’ earlier volumes, 
with a poem which shows him to be a master of pathos. 
The following lines are on the death of a friend. 


“Tm not where I was yesterday, 
Tho’ my home be still the same, 
For I have lost the veriest friend 
Whom ever a friend could name ; 
I’m not what I was yesterday, 
Tho’ change there be little to see, 
For a part of myself has lapsed away 
From time to Eternity. 


“T have lost a thought that many a year 
Was most familiar food, 
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To my inmost mind, by night or day, 
In merry or plaintive mood : 

I have lost a hope, that many a year 
Lookt far on a gleaming ray, 

When the walls of life were ciosing round, 
And the sky was sombre grey. 


“ For long, too long, in distant climes 

My lot was cast, and then, 

A frail and casual intercourse 
Was all I had with men; 

But lonelily in distant climes 
I was well content to roam, 

And felt no void, for my heart was full 
O’ the friend it had left at home. 


*« And now I was close to my native shores, 

And I felt him at my side, 

His spirit was in that homeward wind, 
His voice in that homeward tide ; 

For what were to me my native shores, 
But that they held the scene, 

Where my youth’s most genial flowers had blown, 
And affection’s root had been ? 


“TJ thought, how should I see him first, 

How should our hands first meet, 

Within his room,—upon the stair,— 
At the corner of the street ? 

I thought, where should I hear him first, 
How catch his greeting tone,— 

And thus I went up to his door, 
And they told me he was gone ! 


“Oh! what is life but a sum of love, 

And death but to lose it all ? 

Weeds be for those that are left behind, 
And not for those that fall ! 

And now how mighty a sum of love 
Is lost for ever to me 

.«» No, I’m not what I was yesterday, 
Though change there be little to see.” 


The “ Poetry for the People,” which gives its name to 
Mr. Milnes’ new volume, occupies but a small portion of it. 
It is a series of what may be called sermons in verse, which, 
though the doctrines are not always unexceptionable, come 
creditably from a conservative legislator. e quote one, 
entitled “ Almsgiving,” which strikes us as the best of the 
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series. Its sentiments are just and gentle: and Mr. Milnes 
has expended more care on the language than is generally 
the case in this volume. 


“ When poverty, with mien of shame, 

The sense of pity seeks to touch,— 
Or, bolder, makes the simple claim 

That I have nothing, you have much,— 
Believe not either man or book 

That bids you close the opening hand, 
And with reproving speech and look 

Your first and free intent withstand. 


‘It may be that the tale you hear 
Of pressing wants and losses borne, 
Is heapt or coloured for your ear, 
And tatters for the purpose worn ; 
But surely poverty has not 
A sadder need than this, to wear 
A mask still meaner than her lot, 
Compassion’s scanty food to share. 


“Tt may be that you err to give 
What will but tempt to further spoil 
Those who in low content would live 
On theft of others’ time and toil ; 
Yet sickness may have broke or bent 
The active frame or vigourous will,— 
Or hard occasion may prevent 
Their exercise of humble skill. 


“It may be that the suppliant’s life 
Has lain on many an evil way 
Of foul delight and brutal strife, 
And lawless deeds that shun the day ; 
But how can any guage of yours 
The depth of that temptation try ? 
What man resists—what man endures— 
Is open to one only eye. 


“ Why not believe the homely letter 
That all you give will God restore ? 
The poor man may deserve it better, 
And surely, surely, wants it more: 
Let but the rich man do his part, 
And whatsoe’er the issue be 
To those who ask, his answering heart 
Will gain and grow in sympathy. 
“‘ Suppose that each from nature got 
Bare quittance of his labour’s worth, 
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That yearly teeming flocks were not, 
Nor manifold producing earth: 

No wilding growths of fruit and flower, 
Cultured to beautiful and good ; 

No creatures for the arm of power 
To take and tame from waste and wood !— 


“ That all men to their mortal rest 
Past shadow-like, and left behind 
No free result, no dear bequest, 
Won by their work of hand or mind! 
That ev’ry separate life begun, 
A present to the past unbound, 
A lonely, independent One, 
Sprung from the cold mechanic ground ! 


*¢ What would the record of the past, 

The vision of the future be ? 

Nature unchanged from first to last, 
And base the best humanity : 

For in these gifts lies all the space 
Between our England’s noblest men, 

And the most vile Australian race 
Outprowling from their bushy den. 


“‘ Then freely, as from age to age 

Descending generations bear 

The accumulated heritage 
Of friendly and parental care,— 

Freely as nature tends her wealth 
Of air and fire, of sea and land, 

Of childhood’s happiness and health, 
So freely open you your hand! 


“ Between you and your best intent 

Necessity her brazen bar 

Will often interpose, as sent 
Your pure benevolence to mar : 

Still every gentle word has sway 
To teach the pauper’s desperate mood, 

That misery shall not take away 
Franchise of human brotherhood. 


* And if this lesson come too late, 
Wo to the rich, and poor, and all! 
The maddened outcast of the gate 
Plunders and murders in the hall ; 
Justice can crush and hold in awe, 
While Hope in social order reigns,— 
But if the myriads break the law, 
They break it as a slave his chains !” 
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The following, extracted from a series which bears the 
name of “ Love Thoughts,” is altogether worthy of our older 
love-poets. 


“Dream no more that grief and pain 
Could such hearts as ours enchain, 
Safe from loss and safe from gain, 

Free, as love makes free. 

“ When false friends pass coldly by, 
Sigh, in earnest pity sigh, 
Turning thine unclouded eye 

Up from them to me. 

‘“‘ Hear not danger’s trampling feet, 
Feel not sorrow’s wintry sleet ; 
Trust that life is just and meet, 

With mine arm round thee. 

“ Lip on lip, and eye to eye, 
Love to love, we live, we die ; 
No more thou and no more I, 

We and only we!” 


The execution of the following poem is hardly equal to its 
design. But there is eloquent wisdom in the concluding part 
of it; and the wisdom, fortunately for Mr. Milnes, does not 
depend on the historical truths. There are many poems in 
one of his earlier volumes, which show that he cannot be 
trusted on Venetian ground. 


** NAPLES AND VENICE. 


“ Overlooking, overhearing, Naples and her subject bay, 
Stands Camaldoli, the convent, shaded from the inclement ray. 
“ Thou who to that lofty terrace lov’st on summer-eve to go, 
Tell me, poet, what thou seest,—what thou hearest, there below! 
“Beauty, beauty, perfect beauty! sea and city, hills and air, 
Rather blest imaginations than realities of fair. 
“ Forms of grace alike contenting, casual glance and stedfast gaze, 
Tender lights of pearl and opal mingling with the diamond blaze. 
* Sea is but as deepen’d ether ; white as snow-wreaths sun-beshone ; 
Lean the palaces and temples, green and purple heights upon. 
* Streets and paths mine eye is tracing, all replete with clamorous 
throng, 
Where I see and where I see not, waves of uproar roll along. 
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“ As the sense of bees unnumbered, burning through the walk of 
limes,— 
As the thought of armies gathering round a chief in ancient 
times,— 
“‘ So from corso, port, and gardens, rises life’s tumultuous strain, 
Not secure from wildest utterance rests the perfect crystal main. 


“ Still the all-enclosing beauty keeps my spirit free from harm,— 
Distance blends the veriest discords into some melodious charm. 


“ Overlooking, overhearing, Venice and her sister isles 
Stands the giant Campanile, massive ’mid a thousand piles. 


“Thou who to this open summit lovs’t at ev’ry hour to go, 
Tell me, poet, what thou seest, what thou hearest, there below. 


“ Wonder, wonder, perfect wonder! ocean is the city’s moat ; 
On the bosom of broad ocean seems the mighty weight to float. 


“ Seems, yet stands, as strong and stable as on land e’er city shall ; 
Only moves that ocean-serpent, tide-impelled, the Great Canal. 


“Rich arcades and statued pillars, gleaming banners, burnisht 
domes,— 
Ships approaching,—ships departing,—countless ships in har- 
bour-homes. 
* Yet so silent! scarce a murmur winged to reach this airy seat ; 
Hardly from the close Piazza rises sound of voice or feet ; 


* Plash of oar or single laughter,—cry or song of gondolier,— 
Signals far between to tell me that the work of life is here. 


“ Like a glorious maiden dreaming music in the drowsy heat, 
Lies the city, unbetokening when its myriad pulses beat. 

“ And I think myself in cloud-land, almost try my power of will, 
Whether I can change the picture, or it must be Venice still. 


“ When the question wakes within me, which hath won the crown 
of deed, 
Venice with her moveless silence, Naples with her noisy speed. 


“Which hath writ the goodlier tablet for the past to hoard and 
show,— 
Venice in her student stillness, Naples in her living glow ? 


*‘ Here are chronicles with virtues studded as the night with stars, 
Records there of passions raging through a wilderness of wars. 


“ There a tumult of ambitions, power afloat on blood and tears,— 
Here one simple reign of wisdom, stretching thirteen hundred 
years. 
“ Self-subsisting, self-devoted, there the moment’s hero ruled,— 
Here the state, each one subduing, pride enchained and passion 
schooled : 
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“‘ Here was art the nation’s mistress,—art of colour, art of stone,— 
There before the leman pleasure bowed the people’s heart alone. 

“Venice! vocal is thy silence, can our soul but rightly hear: 
Naples! dumb as death thy voices, listen we, however near.” 


The two following verses are prefixed to the volume: and 
compelled to look for a meaning in them, we conclude that 
Mr. Milnes here dimly refers to his achievements as a states- 
man. 


* Amid the factions of the field of life, 
The poet held his little neutral ground ; 
And they who mixt the deepest in the strife, 
Their evening way to his seclusion found. 
‘“‘ Thus meeting oft the antagonists of the day, 
Who near in mute suspicion seemed to stand, 
He said what neither would be first to say, 
And, having spoken, left them hand in hand.” 


Were this true, Mr. Milnes would be a greater than 
Orpheus. Yet there are passages of recent politics, hitherto 
unexplainable, which faith in the poet-politician’s influence 
might render clear. Mr. Bradshaw, suddenly mollified,— 
Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Hume fighting together for eco- 
nomy,—the Duke of Wellington shaking hands with minis- 
ters on the China question,—and Sir Robert Peel uniting 
with them on Canada,—can these be so many triumphs of 
Mr. Milnes and the Muses? We very much fear that we 
must be content with admiring the verses, and setting down 
the sentiments as only another instance of Mr. Milnes’ ima- 
gination. This is not the stuff of which his political com- 
rades are made. The two greatest of them, Colonel Sib- 
thorp and Mr. Bradshaw, would very justly and naturally 
not deem of the poet as of the orator; while Sir James 
Graham’s soul, attuned to “treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” 
cannot “know the concord of sweet sounds ;” and even the 
Duke and Sir Robert, though they would be probably more 
discreet in disclosing their opinions of one who adorns their 
party, would yet, we suspect, be very much in agreement 
with Cassius,—* What have the wars to do with these jig- 
ging fools ?” 

We part with Mr. Milnes, hoping to have many future 
opportunities of noticing his poetry, and to be able to ac- 
knowledge at the same time that steady improvement of his 
muse, the result of continued meditation and study, which 
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we regret not to have perceived in the volume before us. 
We should be happy to see him rising above the short poems 
to which he has hitherto restricted himself, and buckling 
himself for a long labour. ‘Taste, feeling, thought, and ima- 
gination, such as his, conjoined with the care which a more 
ambitious task would necessarily inspire, are ample sureties 
of success. 








“ae VIIL—1. Tracts for the Times, No. 90. 

2. The Subject of Tract 90 examined. By the Rev. F. 
Oakley, M.A. 

3. The Thirty-nine Articles considered as the Standard and 
Test of the Doctrines of the Church of England. By G. 
Faussett, D.D. 

. A Review of No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times. By the 
Rev. R. Prettyman, M.A. 

. A Few Words in support of No. 90.—A few more Words, 
&c. (Appendiz.) By the Rev. W. G. Ward, M.A. 

. Observations suggested by A Few More Words. By Rob. 
Lowe, Esq. 

. The Articles treated on in Tract 90 considered. By the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 

- Salutary Cautions against the Errors contained in the 
Oxford Tracts. A Charge to his Clergy, delivered at St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Monday, 
Aug. 9, 1841. By the Right. Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

HE pamphlets here enumerated are but a small portion 
of those which have appeared within the last few months 
on the subjects discussed in the eventful Tract No. 90. The 

Rev. Mr. Prettyman informs us, that between sending his 

work to press and its publication, twenty-six pamphlets on 

the subject had been put into his hands. ‘To this extent of 
acquisition our situation has not allowed us to reach; but we 
are content with the fact, as evidence of the great interest 
excited by that Tract; while we take it for granted that the 
few publications which have reached us contain the pith of 
the discussion, and present fair specimens of the reasonings 
and statements of the different sides. We are not going to 
step between the two, nor to attempt the melancholy decision 
whether the consciences of many will be best relieved by sub- 
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scribing the Articles with the dark conviction that they are 
protesting against a Church, which they have been taught to 
believe is, and has been for ages, unscriptural, anti-Christian, 
idolatrous, and apostatical, and condemning in one fell swoop 
its practices and its doctrines,—or by signing them in the 
thought that, though they may seem to be doing all this, and 
are considered by the great mass of members (perhaps by the 
rulers of their Church?) to do it, yet they in their heart 
intend it not, because it is possible to interpret these un- 
Catholic Articles in a Catholic way, by explanations hardly 
thought of before, perhaps hardly contemplated by some of 
those who proclaim them, when they subscribed. We repeat, 
that we believe this to be a melancholy alternative proposed 
to future subscribers; and we lament that any should be 
placed in it, the more because we see a clear and straight- 
forward way out of the dilemma, and, to our minds, the only 
one which will save many a youthful heart a pang of remorse ; 
—to refuse subscription. ‘This is a bold proposal; but we 
must not shrink from it. Let us, however, approach it cau- 
tiously. 

The purport of Tract No. 90 we suppose our readers in 
general to be acquainted with. It is to prove, that the 
Thirty-nine Articles would be, or are, no bar to intercom- 
munion, between the Church of England and at least the 
Western Church. Every clergyman of the former is obliged 
to subscribe the Articles,—every one of the latter is pledged to 
the decisions of the Council of Trent. Ordinarily, these two 
standards of belief are considered incompatible one with the 
other; and it has not been understood that the subscriber of 
the Articles could hold the doctrines of the Synod. Mr. 
Newman endeavours to prove that the Articles had not in 
view the doctrines of Trent, in what they declared ;—first, 
because they were drawn up anterior to the Council; se- 
condly, because their very tenour and wording prove them 
directed against certain abuses prevalent in the Church, which 
the Council itself in part condemned, and in no part approved. 
This, we believe, is a fair statement of his view; and we are 
far from regretting that he has taken it. On the contrary, 
we rejoice at it, for many reasons. 

First, because it is an additional proof of the growing 
feeling, otherwise perhaps more clearly expressed, that the 
isolation of the Anglican Church is by no means a consoling, 
still less a boastful circumstance. 
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Secondly, because it indicates an earnest desire to smoothen, 
if not to remove, the obstacles to restored intercommunion. 

Thirdly, because it takes blame for the present state of 
things, instead of only casting it, as has been the usual prac- 
tice in treating on these subjects. 

Fourthly, because it indicates a practical regard towards 
union with the proper quarter,—the West, or Rome,—rather 
than vaguer, perhaps chimerical projects, of gaining strength 
by an alliance with Russians, Greeks, or Syrian Nestorians. 

Fifthly, because earnestness in all these respects is mani- 
fested in express proportion to the pains taken, and the in- 
genuity employed, to bring the articles into possible harmony 
with the definitions of Trent. 

For these reasons and more, we are glad to see a man like 
Mr. Newman anxious to disclaim condemnation of our doc- 
trines, and to accustom men to judge them compatible with 
what they themselves consider (however erroneously) as en- 
titled to reverence. Against the many things which both 
he, and some of his followers in the controversy, say of us, 
and of our practices, we own that we are weary of complain- 
ing. We are speaking now of the tone and not of the sub- 
stance ;—the latter is fair subject of debate, and may be 
touched upon later (so far at least as shall not trench upon 
individual pending controversies), but the other we begin to 
feel that we had best submit to without murmuring. We 
will say “strike, but listen:” there is, thank God, merit in 
humiliation under injustice (even when unintentional), and 
we will endeavour to acquire it: there is, on the other hand, 
danger of irritation, and of being tempted to retort, or answer 
harshly, if one dwells too earnestly upon such things. More- 
over, we have so often protested and gained nothing, so gravely 
denied and not been allowed credit, so gently entreated and not 
prevailed, that we must make up our minds to endurance ; and 
if we cannot render our humanity—being but flesh—callous 
to the stings or lashes directed against us, we will endeavour 
to protect it by “the shield of that charity,” which “ bear- 
eth all things, and endureth all things,” while it “ thinketh 
no evil.”* 

That Mr. Newman’s view of subscription would be variously 
appreciated, he of course must have foreseen. ‘To many 
in the Church it has been acceptable as a boon, relieving 
their minds of a painful burden. 





* 1 Cor. xiii. 5, 7. 
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Mr. Ward, whom we quote with satisfaction, both as one 
who has suffered in consequence of his opinions, and as one 
whose tone and manner are more congenial to our feelings 
than many others,—thus opens his first pamphlet. 


* Acquiescing as I do in the general principles advocated in 
Tract 90, and deeply grateful to its author for bringing forward 
in it a view of our formularies, full of comfort to myself and many 
others with whom I am acquainted, I am induced to say a few 
words with regard to Mr. Wilson’s recently published Letter; not 
as being unmindful of the great evils to which direct theological 
controversy, unless great care be used on both sides, is apt to lead, 
but still considering that in the present case a view of part of our 
Articles, new in great measure at least to the present generation, 
will hardly meet with general acceptance till after full and fair dis- 
cussion, and that those who feel difficulties in that view have a 
fair claim on those who advocate it, that their objections shall at 
least be considered.” 


The novelty of the interpretation proposed by Mr. New- 
man is here acknowledged, as far as regards at least the pre- 
sent generation of subscribers; and the writer of these lines 
must have subscribed before that interpretation had appeared. 
Supposing him, therefore, to be placed in circumstances 
where resubscription would be required, we may justly con- 
clude that the principles on which he would give it, would 
be different from those on which he first subscribed. We 
put not this case personally: we mean to speak of any one 
to whom Mr. Newman’s new view is a source of comfort. 
If we may be allowed to draw a still further conclusion, we 
may say that subscription under the other alternative would 
now be considered by such a person the reverse of comfortable. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the proposed con- 
struction of the articles does them violence, is incompatible 
with straight-forward honesty, and contradicts all received 
modes of interpreting such documents. They ought, there- 
fore, to be taken in their more popular sense; as condemning, 
that is, not merely some abuses, real or pretended, in the 
Churcli of Rome, but the very doctrines which she teaches. 

Now, if we have to speak upon this subject, we own that 
we are somewhat embarrassed by one consideration. If we 
express ourselves opposed to the first of these views, it may 
appear as though we wished to cast those who hold it back 
upon the latter. Nothing, surely, can be further from our 
minds; for subscription to the articles in their popular sense, 
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as involving condemnation of our doctrines, we detest and 
abhor, as condemnation of the true doctrines of God’s Church: 
whereas in subscription under the interpretation, “new to the 
present generation,” we must regret and blame what appears 
like connivance at such condemnation. Eleazar would not 
eat lawful meats when dressed up, so that the people might 
consider them as forbidden;* and we would not have reve- 
rend, and learned, and devoutly-minded men, subscribe wn- 
Catholic articles, before their people, so as to appear to the 
world to pledge themselves to uncatholic doctrines, because, 
in spite of this outward form, there is a secret overlaid mean- 
ing, which will allow the subscriber to understand them in a 
different sense, not necessarily condemnatory of Catholic 
doctrines. 

Mr. Ward enters perhaps more fully than any other 
writer upon the question which here naturally meets the en- 
quirer; where is the proper key for opening the true sense 
of the articles? where their authoritative explanation ? When 
one person makes oath, or subscribes conditions, or formularies 
prescribed by another, the ordinary and obvious principle is, 
that they are taken or subscribed, “ juxta animum imponentis,” 
according to the meaning or mind of the party requiring the 
subscription or oath. In ordinary circumstances of this cha- 
racter, the main point is to discover what is the “animus ” or 
meaning of the “imponens:” who this is usually appears at once. 
But, in the present case, it is by no means so. The difficulty 
lies in discovering who it is that enjoins subscription, with a 
right to be considered the “imponens.” Mr. Ward proposes 
the following hypotheses, maintained by various parties. 

1. Are the original framers, Cranmer and others ? 

2. Is the convocation of 1571? 

3. Or that of 1662? 

4. Is the State? 

5. Is the existing Church represented by its actual 
bishops ? 

To all these claims Mr. Ward answers negatively. 

1. It is not the first Reformers, because “as well might a 
committee of the House of Commons, who are employed to 
draw up a bill, be imagined to be the ‘imponens’ instead of 
the whole legislative body."—A Few more Words, p. 8. 





* 2 Machab. vi. 25. 
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2. The convocation of 1571 has no more authority than 
any other: e.g. that of 1662. 

3. Nor has this any; because what ceased to exist one 
hundred and fifty years ago, cannot be considered the present 
“ imponens.” 

4. As to the State, Mr. Ward rather implies than expresses 
a denial, leaving this theory (once, to all appearance, held by 
Froude) to those who consider the Anglican Church Pro- 
testant. 

5. Regarding the existing Church, he intimates perplexi- 
ties and difficulties, whether it be understood that a person 
signing under this theory, pledge himself positively to what- 
ever the actual bishops may happen to. hold (Dr. Hey’s shock- 
ing system), or that he merely bind himself to teach no 
interpretation of the articles, which the existing Church deems 
inadmissible.-—p. 11. 

We cannot help thinking, that after this exclusion of the 
framers, the past Church, the present Church, and the State, 
from the office of “imponens” of the Articles, when they are 
actually proposed to a candidate for orders, or any other state 
requiring subscription, most readers will feel perplexed as to 
what is assumed to hold that office: and we are tempted to 
indulge them in the opportunity of conjecturing, feeling 
pretty sure that they will not easily succeed. In fact, we 
believe that many will rather descend to particulars from the 
excluded generals, and suppose that the chancellor of the 
university into which subscription gives admission, or the 
bishop who confers orders, or who inducts into a benefice, 
may perhaps be considered the “imponens.” But while any 
one, so inclined, indulges in these speculations, we may be 
allowed, not boastfully but thankfully, to contrast our posi- 
tion under similar circumstances. When a Catholic receives 
a professorship, or takes a degree, or is consecrated a bishop, 
and indeed on many other occasions, he recites the Profession 
of Faith of Pope Pius IV. In this, after the Creed, he asserts 
his belief of the doctrines defined at Trent, the doctrines sup- 
posed to be not rejected by the Thirty-Nine Articles. Now, 
in order to subscribe this formulary “with comfort,” we do 
not suppose that any Catholic, whether in France, Italy, 
England, or Germany, ever thought of inquiring or discuss- 
ing who was the “imponens,” whether the Fathers of the 
council, or the Pope whose name it bears, or the commission 
who drew it up, or the present Church, general or national, 
or the bishop who receives it, or any one else. And why? 
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Because he knows that all and every of these different par- 
ties, past or present, distant or on the spot, thought and 
intended one and the same thing: their “animus” was the 
same; and he would be merely speculating, without benefit, 
upon a theoretical question, in no way affecting his practical 
conclusions. "Whence comes this? Because, by a principle 
of unanimity and union, which knits together all times and 
places, and which he considers exclusively the characteristic 
of true Catholicity, all these parties must believe and think 
alike. 

Now, though the visible results in the present Anglican 
Church be precisely the reverse of all this, as the brief outline 
which we have given of the theory of the “imponens” must 
show, Mr. Ward comes to the conclusion that this very spirit 
of Catholicity is the “ imponens” of the Articles! The theory 
sounds to us so startling, so new, so,—shall we speak it ?—so 
awful, that we must give it in his own words, and with his 
own italics :— 


“6. Before doing this, let me beg the reader’s careful attention 
to the following passage from Mr. Newman’s Sermons, in which he 
expresses doctrine held by every Catholic: ‘Christ by coming in 
the flesh provided an external or apparent unity, such as had been 
under the Law. He formed His Apostles into a visible society. 
But, when He came again in the person of His Spirit, He made 
them all in a real sense one, not in name only. For they were no 
longer arranged merely in the form of unity, as the limbs of the 
dead may be, but they were parts and organs of one unseen power ; 
they really depended upon, and were off-shoots of that which was 
One. . . . Christ came not to make us one, but to die for us: the 
Spirit came to make us one in Him who had died and was alive, 
that is, to form the Church. This then is the special glory of the 
Christian Church, that its members do pot depend merely on what 
is visible, they are not mere stones of a building piled one on 
another and bound together from without, but they are one, and all 
the births and manifestations of one and the same unseen spiritual 
principle or power, ‘living stones,’ internally connected as branches 
JSrom a tree, not as the parts of aheap..... Before (the Spirit 
came) God’s servants were as the dry bones of the Prophet’s vision, 
connected by profession, not by inward principle; but since, they 
are all the organs as if of one invisible governing Soul, the hands or 
the tongues or the feet or the eyes of one and the same directing 
a Such is the Christian Church ; a living body and one, 
not a mere framework artificially arranged to ook like one.”* 





* Vol. iv. Serm, xi. 
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“« Now, in proportion as we realize the full force of this great 
doctrine, we shall necessarily be compelled to consider every ex- 
ternal development of any living branch of Christ’s Church, as the 
language of that Holy Spirit who resides within her. If the ex- 
pression be not irreverent, the ‘imponens’ of every statement which 
she is guided to put forth, Whose are really the words which she 
utters, Who quickens the forms which she ordains, is none other 
than the Holy Ghost dwelling in the Catholic Church. Let it be 
observed, I am not deciding what amount of error a local Church 
might superadd to the faith without losing her life; much less what 
amount of apparent error she may present to the eye of a superficial 
observer, the memorial of past sin in her governors, and a heavy 
bondage restraining her activity and free development. Iam saying 
only so much as this, that if we believe the Church to be the dwell- 
ing-place of the Holy Ghost, and to have been founded for the 
very purpose of bearing witness to ‘the Faith, once (for all) de- 
livered to the Saints,’ (and if we cease to believe this, we cease to 
be Catholics), we cannot but interpret every general and ambiguous 
expression in her formularies in accordance, so far as the wording 
will allow, with the body of doctrine, which, from the first, the 
Spirit as by His overruling power He had caused it to be contained 
as to essentials within the words of Holy Scripture, as also has 
openly declared through the instrumentality of His organ the Church 
Catholic. Nor am [at all sure that this is not the fairest statement 
of the practical way in which the author of the Letter alluded to, 
would look at the subject. It is far indeed, of course, from making 
of little importance the existing Bishops; on the contrary, the 
formal decision of the successors to the Apostles have, next to the 
Church’s fixed formularies, the strongest claims on us, as the voice 
of the Holy Ghost. From the lowest to the highest, from the 
‘godly admonition’ of the individual Bishop to the private Clergy- 
man, up to the authoritative statements of the whole Episcopal 
Synod, each in its sphere and measure comes with God’s delegated 
authority. Only, if this be the true way of regarding it, as, on the 
one hand, we interpret all and each of these decisions in the most 
Catholic sense which their wording will admit, so, on the other, we 
are exempt from the necessity, or duty, of looking for the opinions 
of individual Bishops in any other quarter than in those formal de- 
cisions of theirs which may come with authority to us. They do 
not speak as organs of the Spirit residing in the Church, unless 
when they speak formally as Bishops.”—pp. 11-16. 


Before proceeding to examine the more general theory 
involved in this long but interesting extract, let us say a few 
words on the concluding passage. “The godly admonition 
of the individual bishop, . . . . in its sphere and measure, 
comes with God’s delegated authority’—it is “the voice of 
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the Holy Ghost”: but for this purpose the bishops must 
“speak formally as bishops” so to become “ the organs of the 
Spirit residing in the Church.” Are we wrong in supposing 
that a bishop making a charge to his clergy “speaks formally 
as a bishop”? If not, we would ask, when or how does he 
so speak, or when does he address the “us” of the text, 
meaning, we suppose, the clergy subject to him? If he does, 
then let us turn to the Bishop of Durham’s Charge. “ And 
now,” it says, “ ... I must call your attention to the obli- 
gation which rests upon me, your bishop, on this our day of 
solemn meeting, and to the manner in which you also are 
bound to act towards me, who, however unworthily, am called 
upon thus personally, and from this chair of office, to address 
you.”—p. 3. The bishop, then, is about to speak episcopally, 
ex cathedrd, as his own words imply. In page 6, his lordship 
thus speaks,—“ Strongly, then, must I repeat my regret, that 
with nothing like an appearance of stringent necessity, or the 
prospect of adequate advantage, the writers of those tracts 
should have come forward to disturb the peace of the Church.” 
His condemnation of the doctrines of the tracts we will not 
quote; because, on every point which Dr. Maltby thinks 
proper to condemn, our sympathies are with the tract-writers; 
we believe them to be right, and the “godly admonition” of 
the bishop to be so wrong, that we should shudder at the very 
idea of considering it as “the voice of the Spirit” of God, or 
in any “sphere” or in any “measure” as having “delegated 
authority from God.” Moreover, when his lordship speaks 
of a private judgment, if aided by cultivation, “leading the 
mind to a clearer perception of the truth than all the volumes 
of all the Fathers, and still more than any dependence that 
can be placed on the fallacies or sophistries of tradition,” — 
nay, when he condescends to the use of such expressions as 
“the stinking puddles of tradition, devised by men’s imagi- 
nation,” (p. 8), we consider his teaching as positively hereti- 
cal in its tendency; and regret so much the more that an 
amiable and good man like Mr. Ward should have allowed 
himself to be carried by his enthusiasm, to the formation of a 
theory, which may compel him either to give such teaching a 
certain divine authority, or to qualify his theory by new dis- 
tinctions which may exclude it. 

However, here it is: a bishop formally speaking as such 
from his chair of office, thus addresses his clergy. “ A la- 
boured attempt has been made to explain away the real mean- 
ing of our articles, and infuse into them a more kindly spirit 
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of accommodation to the opinions and practices of the Church 
of Rome. Under these circumstances, however painful may 
be the task of animadverting upon opinions espoused by 
persons otherwise so respectable, I consider it incumbent 
upon me to pronounce my deliberate judgment.” (p. 7.)* 

We turn now to the main principle laid down by Mr. 
Ward in the extract we gave above. Perhaps we shall be 
thought to have employed strong words when we prefaced it: 
but our painful impressions were thus formed. We had been 
accustomed to hear the Articles called by Mr. Newman and 
others a chain and a heavy yoke, a prison (though with 
Christ, we know not how, for the keeper), as an imperfection, 
as the stammering lips of ambiguous formularies, as incon- 
sistent precedents, as a penalty for sins, as placing the Church 
in the body of death, &c. Now we own that it appears to us 
a serious, nay an awful, thing to consider and declare “ the 
Holy Ghost dwelling in the Catholic Church,” to be the “ im- 
ponens” of things so characterised and described. We know 
that the writer was far from meaning any irreverence; in fact 
he expresses his caution on the subject; but to us it sounds 
painfully. The whole passage to which we more especially 
allude, the deductions, that is, from Mr. Newman’s reasonings, 
has a boldness that jars with our usual feelings, in giving to 
the very acknowledged imperfections of the Anglican Church, 
a divine sanction which Catholics would with diffidence 
attribute to anything short of what faith or old traditional 
practice recommend, for the passage does not speak of a 
mere permissive dispensation of what is afflicting, but a posi- 
tive exacting of what is so humanly imperfect. We think it 
certainly a distressing position for a young man, to have to 
believe all the severe things that he has read lately of the 
Articles, and yet to subscribe them, with the feelings that 
they are “ the language of that Holy Spirit who resides in 
the Church,” that He is the imponens of that “ statement 
which she has been guided to put forth.” 

But let us further enquire, how far the Anglican Church 





* Mr. Ward has contemplated the course which an individual clergyman 
might be compelled to pursue, should his bishop condemn the doctrine of the 
Tracts. “ It is, I suppose, considered by some that his lordship (the Bishop 
of Oxford) decided ex cathedra, that such a mode of interpreting the 39 Articles 
was inadmissible : the result of which course would be, that those who held 
preferment in the diocese of Oxford in virtue of subscription to them in such 
sense, would, to say the least, be in a most painful position, unless they threw 
up such preferment.”—Appendix, p. 13, 
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can be considered as acting as part of the Church Catholic in 
the subscription which she requires of the Articles. 

The Catholic Church, according to the High Church 
theory, is a collection of various Churches, such as those in 
communion with Rome, the Greek, the Anglican, &c. For 
a declaration, to be considered an emanation from this aggre- 
gate body, one would naturally expect to find in it conditions 
which, in some way, connected it with them or their avowed 
opinions, and gave it their implied sanction, if nothing more. 
The lowest terms whereon one might be disposed to receive 
it in this high character, would be a tacit approbation of it 
by the other Churches, such as their acknowledging and 
accepting as brethren, those who had adopted it. Perhaps 
there might be a lower form of reluctant acceptance, to the 
extent of not excluding those from communion who sub- 
scribed to its doctrines. But in the case of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, not a single Church beyond the Anglican has ad- 
mitted the holders of them to communion, or acknowledged 
that holding them was compatible with what it believes. In 
other words, the different Churches have kept up a continual 
protest against the Articles, according to what they have ever 
heard of their meaning. How, then, can it be just to con- 
sider as the “imponens” of those Articles, that Catholic 
Church which, according to the same theory, consists of the 
union of those very Churches ? 

It will indeed be said, that, till now, the various Churches 
which have withheld communion from the Anglican, on the 
strength of the doctrines supposed to be taught by its Arti- 
cles, have been mistaken as to the matter of fact; that those 
Articles contained declarations of doctrine, and pledged all 
subscribers to hold and maintain them; that consequently 
there has been an error of judgment, and that the Anglican 
Church must not be prejudiced thereby, but must be allowed 
to enumerate her formulary among those which the Church 
Catholic may admit as containing nothing contrary to her 
belief. Let us allow this error if we please; let us rejoice 
with all our hearts that the words of the Articles may be in- 
terpreted as Mr. Newman proposes (for we are not disputing 
the possibility of so interpreting them), still it is admitted 
that they have an uncatholic sound and appearance, that their 
prima facie signification is Protestant, they are a “ Protest- 
ant Confession.” (Tract, p. 83.) And when, in the begin- 
ning of their adoption, other Churches, upon these grounds, 
refused to hold communion with their subscribers, no inter- 
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pretation was ever offered which could lead them to form a 
different estimate of their substance; so that if an error was 
committed, it was connived at, or even sanctioned, by the 
party whose duty it was to correct it. The Anglican Church, 
by taking no steps to correct the interpretation generally 
given to her Articles, seemed to acquiesce in it, and acknow- 
ledge it right. The explanations now given will be received 
with pleasure; but they come not with authority. They 
show the desire of those who offer them to come into harmony 
of thought with the Catholic Church; but surely they will 
not authorize any one to consider this as demanding the sub- 
scriptions of Articles, which are “the offspring of an un- 
catholic age,” or of being their “ imponens.” 

Our impression, therefore, is, that an “imponens” of the 
Articles must be found in some one or some thing more tan- 
gible, and more sensibly in contact with the subscriber, than 
the Catholic Church, or the spirit that rules her. If sub- 
scription be a condition,—perhaps we may say an equivalent 
for anything else,—surely the party complying with the con- 
ditions on the other side, or representing the interests yielded 
or the advantages conferred, may have some right to be con- 
sidered in that light. Let us put a case. No one can be 
admitted into the University of Oxford without subscribing 
the Thirty-nine Articles. The practical consequence of this 
condition has manifestly been the exclusion of us Catholics 
from the advantages of that place of education. Several 
Catholics have obtained admission to Cambridge, none to 
Oxford ; simply because subscription is not required in the 
former, and is required in the latter. Does not this Univer- 
sity, therefore, confer certain benefits and advantages, such 
as education, &c., under a condition of signing a certain for- 
mulary? and has it not a right to be considered as its “ im- 
ponens” on that specific occasion? And if so, has not its 
interpretation been defined, by that very result of its tender- 
ing that formulary, the exclusion of every Catholic who 
admits the Council of Trent, and its doctrinal definitions ? 
For, will any one be prepared to say, that if a youth, educated 
in the Catholic faith, were to state openly and candidly to 
the head of a college at Oxford his belief in Transubstantia- 
tion, in the devout use of images, in the invocations of saints, 
and purgatory, as defined by that council, and then ask to be 
allowed to subscribe, and enter the University, under that 
interpretation of the Articles which considers them compati- 
ble with that belief, he would be admitted? If so, then we 
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have been long unjustly deprived of what we might have 
enjoyed. If not, it must be concluded that the University 
claims the right of being at once the “imponens” and the 
interpreter of the Articles. 

We feel ourselves, however unwillingly, compelled to think 
that, consoling as the new views of the Articles may be to 
our feelings, they cannot justify subscription, so long as the 
subscribers are supposed to bind themselves to an interpreta- 
tion of them incompatible with what is held by Catholics. 
The time may indeed come, when Mr..Newman’s explanations 
will become generally received in his Church, and be autho- 
rised by its rulers, or at least accepted by them; and then 
the case will be altered. A further and a better step will 
not be distant when that time comes. Men will easily get 
rid of a thing which a// agree in considering a burthen. But 
for the distressing position of many, in the mean time, we 
cannot help feeling, because we sincerely do not believe the 
proposed remedy effectual. 

We are aware of the almost necessary consequences of 
any one’s shrinking, with High-Church principles, from sub- 
scription under actual circumstances. He would be led to 
seck comfort in the bosom of the Church Catholic. To this 
step objections have been raised of a varied character, which 
we feel ourselves called upon to notice. Throughout the 
controversy on Tract 90, the Catholic Church has been se- 
verely aiken of, as corrupt, nay as idolatrous, for a two-fold 
purpose. First, the charge was made, in order to justify the 
Articles in their supposed condemnation of certain practises 
attributed to us. Then the same objection was repeated for 
the purpose of justifying separation from us. The ground- 
work of both views is the same, the point of vision alone 
varies: the second is to us more interesting. It has been 
urged in a special manner, in an article in the last British 
Critic,—an article which, in many other respects, has pleased 
us, and in none more than this, that it candidly acknowledges 
a grievous disorder in the state of the Anglican Church, to 
which it wishes to place the charge against us as a set-off. 
The author of this remarkable article on “ Private Judg- 
ment,” allows that the isolation of the Anglican Church gives 
her a strong and painful appearance of schism. But if this 
tend to drive persons from her communion, they are met, he 
thinks, by such an appearance of idolatry, that they are once 
more driven back, and kept where they were. “ If,” he ob- 
serves, “the note of schism on the one hand lies against 
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England, an antagonist disgrace lies upon Rome, the note of 
idolatry. Let us not be mistaken here: we are neither ac- 
cusing Rome of idolatry, nor ourselves of schism; we think 
neither charge tenable; but still the Roman Church practises 
what is so like idolatry, and the English Church makes much 
of what is so very like schism, that without deciding what is 
the duty of a Roman Catholic towards the Church of Eng- 
land in her present state, we do seriously think that members 
of the English Church have a providential direction given 
them, how to comport themselves towards the Church of 
Rome, while she is what she is.”—p. 123. 

The reviewer collects his proofs from various sources,— 
from Mr. Palmer, Mr. Ward, and Dr. Pusey. It is to the 
latter that we will turn for them. It is not our intention to 
take up here the more literary part of the controversy, such 
as is now pending between the first of those just mentioned 
and Dr. Wiseman; but rather we would call our reader’s at- 
tention to the more popular and _ striking illustrations or 
proofs selected by Dr. Pusey, of the idolatrous, or superstitious, 
or corrupt practices of the Roman Church. We believe that 
acts generally convince more than words; and, moreover, 
they are more easily remembered. Hence a reader of Dr. 
Pusey’s pamphlet will far more easily retain, and more hap- 
pily employ, in conversation, some of the wonderful stories 
which he has gathered together, and seriously set down as 
proof of no less a charge than idolatry, against the Apostolic 
Church, than he will a passage from St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
In pages 161 to 164, we have many such examples: the 
principal of which we will briefly notice. 

We are there told of pictures which, carried in procession, 
stopped the plague and averted the cholera. That God may 
have made use of a pious representation for such a purpose, 
seems no more impossible than that by a brazen serpent looked 
upon, He should have stopped the plague of fiery serpents: 
whether He has done so in individual cases, must depend 
upon historical evidence. Only let us not overlook the fer- 
vour of supplication, the uplifted hands and hearts, of thou- 
sands who make up the procession in those cases,—the strong 
ery and tears which issue from the crowds of suppliants (we 
speak experienced) that go before and behind,—nay, the 
prayers of the Church and its ministers who attend it; and 
if, when these have been all set in action, whether by a 
representation of Christ or his Blessed Mother, or by the 
words of a living saint, violence is done to heaven, and the 
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prayers of God’s people are heard, let us not quarrel with 
names, and be astonished if men pay reverence to that which 
called forth the fervour of their prayers, by forming a rally- 
ing point to their united supplications; nay, if they thus 
symbolise and express their feeling, that Her prayers, whose 
image they accompanied, rather than their own, obtained for 
them what they asked. For, we suppose, no one ever ima- 
gined, that when wonderful effects of this sort are attributed 
to any pictures of saints, carried in procession, they are to be 
considered apart from the feelings which they excite, and 
the prayers that accompany them. The same is to be said 
of the image of our Saviour as an infant, with which a priest 
blesses the people, under the pious belief, whether grounded 
or not we have no means of pronouncing, that it has pleased 
God to use it as an instrument of miracles, as he has done, 
on so many occasions, with other material objects. For our 
present purpose, it is sufficient, that this persuasion should 
be sincere, even if mistaken; and that it is such we have 
every reason to judge. 

The liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood comes next in 
Dr. Pusey’s catalogue; and to it we only append our full 
conviction that there is no juggling, no deceit in that inter- 
esting occurrence. This is the lowest estimate which any 
well-informed Catholic would make of it: our own inquiries 
into it, by every means in our power, (and they have been 
tolerably extensive), have long since satisfied us, in common 
with many others, that it is a true miraculous manifestation 
of God’s power. Dr. Pusey fearlessly calls it “ an imposture.” 

We now come to proof of tolerated superstition, which we 
could hardly trust our eyes in reading in a work by so 
cautious and so learned a man as Dr. Pusey. It is related in 
the following words: “ In another Church (at Naples) is a 
waxen figure of our Lord as an infant, to which the king 
and the court make an annual procession at Christmas, the 
king carrying scissors to cut the hair of the image, which, it 
is asserted, grows miraculously every year.” By way of 
voucher for this precious statement, we have in a note,— 
* Statement of a traveller!” “ Ab uno disce omnes.” The 
Church of Rome, and the Catholic Church in communion 
with it, are to be pronounced idolatrous upon the anonymous 
statement of a traveller. Upon reading this account, we lost 
no time in making inquiries respecting—not its truth (for of 
that we never dreamt)—but its origin. We thought it pos- 
sible that some ceremony or practice ip itself innocent, might 
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have been distorted, by Protestant ingenuity, into a supersti- 
tious observance, or rather a wicked imposture. For we had 
long been accustomed to very curious and often amusing mis- 
takes of this character in the “ statements of travellers.” 
And though we have a shrewd guess who the traveller is on 
whom Dr. Pusey so much relies, and believe him to be a 
person incapable of wilful mis-statements, we must be allowed 
to attribute to him the usual faults of such well-intentioned 
travellers, as are on the look-out for whatever can justify a 
condemnation of Rome. In this case, we have enquired 
from persons for many years resident at Naples,- and moving 
in the circle of the court, whether they have ever heard of 
this its annual practice, or of the miraculous “ Bambino ”; 
and have been met only by expressions of surpris¢ and as- 
tonishment at the tale. As one of the persons to whom we 
applied has expressly authorized us to make use of his state- 
ment, we will offer no apology for presenting our readers 
with the greater part of his letter. As he sufficiently de- 
scribes himself to enable them to judge of his opportunities 
for accurate information, we will venture to consider him a 
better authority than the mere anonymous “ traveller ;” and 
we are sure that the honest warmth and indignation which 
he manifests, will be attributed to its proper motive, regret, 
that one for whom we know that he entertains a personal 
regard, should have lent himself to the propagation of a 
calumnious charge against so large a body of fellow-christians. 
The following is his letter :— 
“ August 9, 1841. 

“T have been surprised and painfully impressed by Dr. Pusey’s 
assertion, given on ‘the statement of a traveller,’ with reference to 
the miraculous growth of hair, &c.; and I can only add that I have 
passed several festivals of the Nativity at Naples, and never heard 
of such a ceremony as that described by Dr. Pusey; for his des- 
cription it is, until he chooses to publish the name of his ‘traveller.’ 

“T have lived a good deal at Naples, both as a Protestant and 
as a Catholic. As a Protestant, I was in the habit of meeting so 
many of our countrymen of that creed ready to attend any ‘ fun- 
zione’ (particularly if it offered the double attraction to them of 
contemplating royalty, and witnessing so satisfactory a proof as 
this would have been of Popish superstition) that I cannot suppose 
for a moment I should not have heard of such a ceremony, if it had 
existed. 

“ Belonging to the British legation, I was constantly applied to 
by travellers to assist them in visiting ceremonies and sights of all 
kinds; and I can only call to mind the liquefaction of the blood of 
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St. Januarius, as a regular miraculous ceremony attended by the 
king, and that only once, though the liquefaction occurs twice, in 
the year. ' 

“ As a Catholic, I frequented at Naples most of the ceremonies 
which were likely to inspire me with any fresh admiration for the 
splendid beauties of the religion I had embraced, and moreover 
enjoyed the blessing of belonging toa family the principal members 
of which were not likely to remain ignorant of any ceremony of 
the importance which would necessarily attach to one of the nature 
of that mentioned by Dr. Pusey; but I repeat, I never heard of 
anything of the kind. 

“You are aware that at Christmas the churches at Naples are in 
the habit of being beautifully decorated, in compliance with the 
devotional fervour of the Neapolitan peasantry ; and generally a 
‘presepio’ is exhibited, containing a figure, representing our new- 
born Saviour. The parish church of the Royal Palace, San 
Fernando, is famous for the splendour of its ornaments on this occa- 
sion; and I have some recollection that the king does, at this 
season, pay his devotions at the chapel of San Fernando, which 
contains the ‘presepio ;’ but for the growing hair and the royal scis- 
sors, I cannot help thinking that Dr. Pusey will discover that he 
has been the dupe of some imaginative Protestant traveller, whose 
‘wish was father’ to the hair-cutting part of the story, which he 
has trumped up because he could not, by sticking to the unvar- 
nished truth, discern much idolatry or superstition in a mere visit 
to, and a prayer before, a figurative cradle, performed by a king in 
pious commemoration perhaps of the adoration of the Child of 
Bethlehem by the wise men of the east, whom tradition teaches us 
were also kings. 

“IT had hoped, on witnessing the extent of Catholic belief to 
which Dr. Pusey and ———— had arrived, by dint of good faith 
united to deep and honest research, that a termination had been 
made at last to the innumerable calumnies and childish statements 
heaped upon us by ‘travellers,’ and never expected to find them 
received by either of the above-mentioned learned divines. * * * 

“‘ Allow me to say, I consider that absurdity quite upon a par, 
as far as argument goes, with the lengthened quotations from one 
work of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, which Dr. Pusey has given to 
prove that a popular system among Roman Catholics is to preach 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, instead of setting before the 
soul the Holy Trinity. By only taking into consideration this one 
work, The Glories of Mary, destined to illustrate and excite to 
one point of Catholic devotion only, Dr. Pusey naturally conveys 
the idea to those amongst his readers who may not be conversant 
with the Saint’s innumerable treatises on other points of Catholic 
doctrine, that in the devotion to the Blessed Virgin consists the 
corner-stone, the alpha and the omega of the Roman Catholic reli- 
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gion. Would it not have been fairer to make some mention at 
least of the Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ, and Meditations 
on the Passion of our Lord, by the same saintly author? No! by 
so doing, proof would be afforded that ours was the religion of 
Jesus Christ: that, whatever veneration and love may be recom- 
mended to be nourished towards the Blessed Mother, yet the Son 
was the aim of our devotion, the object of our adoration, and the 
only source of blessings now, and of salvation hereafter. This 
avowal would show that the doctrines of the Church of Rome had 
remained unaltered ; whereas it must be proved, if possible, that 
Oxford, not Rome, is the centre of the true religion,—and that 
Rome must go back, not Oxford go over. By his mode of argu- 
ment with reference to the Glories of Mary, Dr. Pusey, by quoting 
the twenty-eighth chapter of St. Augustine’s Soliloquia to persons 
unacquainted with the general context of the works of that Father, 
might prove that Roman Catholics were all predestinarians. 

* But I close my letter, * * * and shall only add, that although 
Ido not wish you to imitate Dr. Pusey’s readiness to avail himself 
of ‘a traveller’s statement,’ by contradicting him by means of mine, 
yet you are at liberty, until you can obtain more direct and official 
proof from Naples, to make what use you please of my recollections 
of the religious ceremonies of that city,—to deny that such a mi- 
racle as the growth of a doll’s hair, trimmed annually by the royal 
hand, is attempted to be palmed either upon the upper classes of 
the Neapolitan metropolis, remarkable for their cleverness and good 
sense, or upon the lower ones, who, if less enlightened, are never- 
theless blessed with a fervent piety and simplicity of heart,—which 
last Christian quality, were it possessed by some of our traducers, 
would do more towards bringing about an union in the Church 
of Christ, than will all the volumes of controversy they may write 
for centuries to come.” 

So much for Naples: now let us return to Rome. “ At 
Rome,” continues Dr. Pusey, “ is an image of the Virgin, 
which on one day of the year nods her head when she grants 
prayers: the church is thronged to see it.” Here we have 
no authority: Dr. Pusey of course holds himself responsible 
for the statement. There is a little work published annually 
at Rome, under the title of Diario Sacro,—being a diary of 
all the functions and sacred observances of every church and 
chapel in the city. For years we have been in the habit of 
consulting it day by day, to discover what was to be visited, 
as either curious or devout. But strange to say, we never 
happened to light on the day in which this annual exhibition 
takes place. Yet, if the church in which it occurs be 
thronged to see it, it must be very public and notorious, and 
not concealed from any one’s eve. However, it would be 
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easy, and certainly far more satisfactory, for Dr. Pusey to 
give the name of the church, and the day of the year, in 
which this singular occurrence takes place; that so we may 
have better means of verifying his statement. In the mean- 
time, we have no hesitation in giving it a direct contradiction, 
and expressing our astonishment that he could have admitted 
such an account into his pages. 

As we proceed with Dr. Pusey’s “ statements,” heaped up 
together from all manner of sources, we literally lose our 
breath, so mingled with pain and astonishment, and almost 
indignation, is the perusal of every sentence. With the ex- 
ception of one writer, the author of the celebrated articles on 
* Romanism,” in the Quarterly, we never met a more fervent 
and rapid enumeration of false charges, than with melancholy 
and sickening heart we have found in the latter pages of Dr. 
Pusey’s unhappy pamphlet. Statements of travellers, un- 
vouched-for assertions, the fine arts at Munich, popular pro- 
verbs, condemned writings,* vague sayings of nameless 
persons, the bill of fare of cardinals, “ common opinion,” and 
many other such things, are thrown together in heedless con- 
fusion, to produce a cumulative impression, an overwhelming, 
suffocating argument, that shall cover us with shame and 
dismay. Exeter Hall has now indeed at hand a well-stored 
armoury, from which its skirmishers may draw sharp-pointed 
weapons ; and, when asked for their authority for statements 
that go beyond any they have ventured to advance, they will 
tauntingly and triumphantly reply ;—“ Dr. Pusey: who will 
venture to suspect Aim of advancing such serious charges in 
such matters, without having fully verified his facts?” At 
any former assailant stating such things we could afford to 
smile ; his character must excite a very different feeling. 


*“ Who would but laugh, if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he !” 


We have not heart, we own it, to go into a detailed examina- 
tion of all he brings forward. Such a passage as the following 
completely unmans us. “ Amongst us, as (in the main) a 
moral earnest people, Confession is used as a check to sin; in 
Italy the obligation to it is made consistent with a state of 
society generally and openly charged with the grossest pro- 
fligacy, tempting to it, and in itself almost implying the com- 





* The treatise on the Scapular from which Dr. P. so liberally quotes, was 
Jong ago condemned by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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mission of ‘adultery in the heart’: if common opinion be but 
partially grounded in truth, we must believe that adulterers 
and adulteresses receive absolution from the priest, and ‘ re- 
turn to the vomit’ which they never proposed to quit” (p. 169). 
On reading this passage, our thoughts were at first painfully 
inclined to think there was too much in it of thanking, that 
we are not “as the rest of men, . . . adulterers,” &c.; but 
they soon sought out a more pleasing scene. They beheld One 
mild and venerable, sinless and spotless, standing face to face 
with a convicted adultress, and trusting in present repent- 
ance, bidding her “go, and sin no more.”* Whether she 
“returned to the vomit” or no, it has not been recorded for 
us—the lesson of mercy and forgiveness was all that was 
necessary. And, if the Italian priest in his confessional may, 
through error, or even through over-indulgence, be deceived 
into pronouncing sentence of forgiveness upon one whose 
heart is not repentant, and who purposes no, amendment, we 
leave him to His judgment who ever leaned towards tender- 
ness and forgiveness. But that the practice of the confes- 
sional there or elsewhere in the Catholic Church is to admit 
those to absolution whose “ purpose” to persevere in sin is 
known, we must beg leave utterly to deny. 

Dr. Pusey proceeds—“ In Rome, which calls itself ‘Mater 
Orbis,’ the first bishop of the West presides over a govern- 
ment chiefly composed of ecclesiastics, and yet so corrupt, 
that it has passed into a proverb, that the sight of Rome is 
incompatible with faith, ‘ Roma veduta, fede perduta.’” Ex- 
perience sometimes gives the lie to proverbs: the number of 
conversions which take place in Rome, the still greater num- 
ber of confirmations in, or returnings to, the Catholic faith 
which there occur, may suffice in the present instance. 
Moreover, proverbs may be made by enemies as well as 
friends, by the irreverent as well as by the religious. If a 
foreigner were to say that the Anglican Church is so corrupt, 
that it has passed into a proverb in the country, that “the 





* John vii. 11. 

t One class alone may suffice to prove this point, that of German artists, 
—Overbeck, Feith of Frankfort, Roden, Miiller of Diisseldorf, the two Rip- 
penhausens, the two Schadows, Knapp, Tierlink, the younger Hauser, Keiser- 
mann, and many others, might be mentioned. Dr. Pusey, speaking of the 
school of Munich, says, “ In the new school of art in Munich, on the contrary, 
where religion is in a purer form” [than at Rome], &c. (p. 166.) It may be 
observed that the Munich school is truly Roman. Its leading artists studied in 
Rome; Cornelius went to Rome to prepare his cartoons for his painting in the 
Ludwigskirche in Munich. 
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nearer the church, the farther from God,” that its ministers 
are so sordid, as to have given rise to the proverb of “no 
penny, no pater-noster,” would any calm reasoner on such 
subjects admit the force of the argument; and not, at least, 
inquire whether the friends or foes of the Establishment 
made and have kept up the proverb? Rome has had its 
enemies, even such as speak the Italian language: she had 
them of old in Venice and in Florence; she has them still in 
all the Italian offspring of French impiety scattered over 
Europe, or yet lurking in fair Italy itself; quite enough to 
start and to perpetuate proverbs against her. Again, there 
is a historical or chronological view of popular sayings, which 
are often handed down, after the circumstances under which 
they rose have ceased. And so we may allow that the pro- 
verb which Dr. Pusey quotes may have been once applicable, 
without at all admitting its foree at present.* As to the 
papal government, and the character of the ecclesiastics who 
compose it at present, we trust that an old proverb will not 
be considered sufficient to condemn them. Surely the digni- 
taries of such a Church are not to be pronounced “ corrupt” 
on no better evidence. 

Let us proceed. “In Rome, the very day of our Lord’s 
passion (and that during the very hours when he was nailed 
to the cross for us) is uniformly, amid some outward distinc- 
tions of meats, made by cardinals a day of official entertain- 
ment, and a feast.” Here we have a note, to authorize the 
charge ; it is as follows :—“On Good Friday, Cardinal 
received all the cardinals at dinner at two in the afternoon, 
with many Englishmen in uniform. The dinner consisted of 
soup, fish, cutlets, and every variety of dish, all made of fish, 
but undistinguishable, from the riches of the sauces, from any 
other dinner. This was annual.” (MS. Journal.) We almost 
blush as we transcribe these words from the book of a grave 
and learned man, engaged in the solemn attempt to prove a 
charge of idolatry against the venerable Roman Church. 
Can it be less than blindness in such a one to overlook the 
heart-melting commemoration of our Saviour’s passion in 
which those cardinals are engaged day after day, and through 
the entire day, the splendid services with which the Papal 








* A: ie ae of the proverb with the second Novella of the Decamerone 
will probably best prove to what period it owes its origin. There, however 
the conclusion drawn is the reverse of Dr. Pusey’s. A Jew, finding the con- 
duct of ecclesiastics evil, and seeing that, notwithstanding this, their religion 
flourishes and increases, is brought to a conviction of its truth, and embraces it. 
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court does homage to the season, the kneeling at pilgrims’ 
feet and washing them, in imitation of the divine example, 
and suppose that they who go through all this would select 
the very hour of our Lord’s passion for a festive meeting and 
the pleasures of the table? For does not Dr. Pusey’s narra- 
tive cruelly force one to conclude that the day and hour are 
chosen expressly, almost in mockery of the day ? 

Now let us see how the truth stands. The services of 
Holy Week are performed at the Vatican. They are long, 
and occupy both morning and afternoon on Thursday and 
Friday in Holy Week. There is but a short interval be- 
tween the services, and it has been customary, on those two 
days, to have two repasts in the palace, one presided over by 
the secretary of state, the other by the maggiordomo. The 
first is for the higher order, the second for the lower order of 
persons engaged in the functions. The cardinal will probably 
invite foreign ambassadors, and some cardinals; the master of 
the paiace, the gentlemen in waiting, masters of ceremonies, 
and clerks of the chapel, the officers on duty and other official 
persons. Surely thus far seems nothing more than almost a 
duty: there would hardly be time for those engaged in the 
duties of the day to go to their homes from that remote 
quarter of the city, and return. The days are appointed 
because of necessity, not by choice. Now as to the dinner. 
We have our doubts whether, when a duty of hospitality has 
to be discharged, it be not in better accordance with the pre- 
cept “ not to appear to men to fast,” and to “ wash our faces,” 
and not to be, “as the hypocrites, sad,” to prepare a table in 
accordance with the rank, and usages of the society, of your 
guests, observing the precepts of the Church regarding meats, 
and leaving it to each one (in that his only meal in the day) 
to regulate himself as he thinks right, rather than to place 
before them what perhaps would be more becoming food at 
any time for sinners, the dry fare of the anchoret’s table. 
The choice is meagre enough on those days in Rome, no flesh- 
meat, nor eggs, nor milk, nor butter, nor cheese ; and whatever 
the rich sauces may have been, which probably, aided by the 
novelty of the entertainment to the journalist, seemed very 
“rich,” fish, depend upon it, was the sole substance, and oil 
the only condiment of the feast.* But let not the display of 





* We have tasted of these supposed feasts (which would almost deserve to be 
called Thyestian, if given in the spirit which Dr. P. seems to attribute to them), 
and can safely pronounce, that many of their recondite and fallacious dishes 
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their ingenuity by Italian cooks, however misplaced, become 
a locus theologicus in our present controversies. 

We are tired of following Dr. Pusey into this sort of de- 
tail, but we have several reasons for doing so. First, we find 
him particularly cautious about evidence which we adduce. 
* Romanist citations of the fathers,” he says, “ require to be 
sifted.” (p. 115, note.) Now from one who thus writes, we 
have a just demand for authenticity in his facts. And if we 
are apt to be over-credulous in regard to what we deem 
manifestations of God’s power in favour of his Church tri- 
umphant, is it less dangerous to be credulous regarding 
grievous charges, like idolatry, against his Church militant ? 
Secondly, we think it right to call attention to the manner in 
which any evidence is taken up against us, however un- 
grounded, however trivial, or however painful. We cannot 
but trust that many minds of a generous cast will be more 
easily undeceived by exposure of this eagerness to condemn 
Rome, at almost any rate, than by any controversial discus- 
sion. They will look with misgivings upon a position which 
requires them to charge her with idolatry, and to accept as 
sufficient, evidence like this. These reasons must plead our 
apology for what many readers may consider almost solemn 
trifling: and if we have expressed ourselves warmly, it has 
been more in sorrow than in anger at seeing the name of one 
whom we have long honoured and esteemed, now set down 
as a voucher for assertions which a few months ago would 
only have come from an opposite direction—from common 
adversaries. 

We cannot better conclude our article, which, though pro- 
longed beyond our original intention, has not touched on 
some important topics which we had intended to include 
in it, than in the words of Mr. Ward, with whom we part 
with feelings of regard and kindness.* 

“Many persons are very painfully affected when things are 
said in favour of the Roman Churches, without protests being 





will better suit the dura massorum ilia, than those of “English gentlemen in 
uniform.” There are several other secondary errors in Dr. Pusey’s account. 
Formerly the cardinals all dined together semi-publicly ; this has long been 
abolished. Very few, if any, unattached to the palace, dine there at all. 

* We ought to have noticed that in the case of University subscription, Mr. 
Ward allows the “imponens” of the Articles to be the University. We difter 
from him in two things therefore:—1°- In thinking that the University has 
declared its “animus” by the practical exclusion of Catholics; 20- In taking 
the case of the University only as an illustration, for deciding, by analogy, who 
is the “imponens” on other occasions of subseription.—p. 77. 
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also expressed against their corruptions. Now, on the other hand, 
several persons who fully believe in the existence of those corrup- 
tions, dislike this habit of always mentioning them; and this for 
three reasons: first, it seems ungracious in a Church so faulty as 
our own to be continually ‘throwing stones’ at our neighbours, 
and seems almost to imply (though Mr. Newman nowhere does 
imply it) that we consider our own Church purer. 2. It tends to 
make persons forget the true character and claims of the Roman 
Church, as being a true Church ‘ built upon the foundations of the 
Apostles and Prophets,’ as having held up for imitation, certainly 
more than any other Church of modern times, patterns of evange- 
lical sanctity ; and having been, even in her worst times, on most 
points, a firm and consistent witness in act and word for orthodox 
doctrine, when in that respect it rather becomes us to imitate than 
to criticise. 3. It tends to make persons forget, what it is so im- 
portant that they should remember, our own practical corruptions. 
Surely the faults of others concern us not so nearly as our own; 
and national Churches, not less than individuals, bear the surest 
mark of their own condemnation, when they are loud in self-praise. 
Might not Rev. iii. 17, 18, afford at times a useful lesson to many 
of us English Churchmen ?”—Few More Words, p. 79. 





Art. IX.—A Collection of National English Airs, &c. &c. 
Edited by W. Chappell, Esq. F.S.A. 

pHuat English music and English musicians should so 

long have been matter of scorn, or at least of indiffer- 
ence, not only on the continent but at home, seems to us, on 
duly considering the subject, hardly surprising. Music is so 
closely wedded to romantic poetry, that the decay of the one 
involves essentially the decline of the other. During the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the greatest poets flourished, that 
the musicians of England bore away the palm from every 
other country is an undisputed fact. That the gradual de- 
cline of poetry from that fertile period, till its utter extinc- 
tion in the cold and epigrammatic reign of Anne, hurried 
music in its embrace to a like destruction, is equally unde- 
niable. Milton and Purcell, Dryden and Arne, are but 
exceptions to the general rule, and splendid arguments that 
individual genius is of no time, but for allages. Fora moment 
these gifted men arrested the rapid stream in its headlong 
course to the waters of oblivion, but as they departed, the 
reaction was only the more intense; and, as if exasperated 
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by their stout though brief resistance, the rapidity of the 
torrent increased tenfold, and when Pope and poetry were 
one thing, England and music were entirely severed. It 
must not be forgotten that the illustrious Handel was, by 
birth and education, a German. A _ brighter period has 
arrived. Poetry, revivified from the Phoenix ashes of our 
Shakespeares, our Spensers, our Jeremy Taylors, and our 
Miltons, assumed the living shapes of Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and all that illustrious constellation of 
meteors, which became visible at the commencement of the 
present century, and has since shed such glorious light over 
the world of literature. Warned by its prophetic voice, 
music, its golden-tongued sister, has already arisen from the 
tomb, and already has begun to sing with a voice of marvel- 
lous enchantment, and to renew with increased lustre those 
melodies of early years, which once made England the land 
of song, the cradle of sweet harmonies. At this opportune 
period, Mr. Chappell’s book appears, as if to cheer on the 
young musicians of England, by reminding them of the 
glories of their forefathers, and inciting them to renewed 
efforts, to equal if not excel them. We must confess, that 
we were of those who were sceptical as to the existence of 
any such mine of melodic wealth, as Mr. Chappell has brought 
to our notice in his very entertaining and laborious work. Of 
the rich store of melodies belonging to Ireland, and of the 
numerous (though by no means so authentic) collection of 
Scottish airs, we have long been possessors ; but to England 
we were not inclined to admit the envied distinction of a 
worthy rival, or even that of an unworthy competitor; for 
we imagined the claims of that otherwise undeniably gifted 
land to be null and void, as regarded the fountains of national 
melody. Let us cheerfully admit that we have been most 
agreeably and triumphantly undeceived. Mr. Chappell has 
brought extensive reading and untired research to the com- 
position of a work so long wanted to support the claims of 
his countrymen, as vociferously denied by one party, as ve- 
hemently claimed by another, to a place among the favoured 
lands of song,—Spain, Italy, Germany, Ireland, and even 
France; where feelings and passions the most varied have 
for ages been represented by sounds, which intoxicate the 
ear and raise emotions in the heart. Whether he has entirely 
succeeded in his difficult task remains for another age to de- 
termine; but if enthusiasm in his labours can assure him 
success, we may predicate confidently that he has secured the 
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approbation of posterity. Mr. Chappell has prefaced the 
literary volume of his work,* by a very able essay on the 
“ Ancient Minstrelsy of England,” which, uniting the gist of 
the labours of Perey, Ritson, and others, on this interesting 
subject, unfolds many new ideas, and is altogether a very 
useful compendium, containing extensive reading laid before 
the peruser of the book in a few pages. From this we ex- 
tract an interesting passage, the more readily, since it seems 
to bear upon our idea of the close connexion between poetry 
and music. 


“Tt may not be amiss to remark here,” says Mr. Chappell, “that 
no poets of any other country have made such frequent and enthu- 
siastic mention of minstrelsy as the English. There is not an old 
poem but abounds with the praises of music. All our old poets, 
and Chaucer particularly, seem to have received great pleasure from 
the music of their time, whatever it was; and never lose an oppor- 
tunity of describing its beauties and effects.” 


In illustration of which, Mr. Chappell cites numerous 
passages from Chaucer, and others of the old poets, all tend- 
ing to the same end as Adam Davy’s* couplet : 


“‘ Mery it is in the halle to here the harpe; 
The mynstrelles synge, the jogelours carpe.” 


In this essay we find also some curious passages relating to 
the rich rewards bestowed upon the then musicians, which 
prove their services to have been highly valued by the great 
of those times. Henry the Fifth, at a certain Feast of Pen- 
tecost, when entertaining as his guests some illustrious Euro- 
pean potentates, endowed sixteen of his minstrels with costly 
gowns. The same monarch, before his death, granted an 
annuity of one hundred shillings (a large sum in those days) 
to each of his minstrels, which grant was confirmed in 1423 
by his son Henry VI, and the money disbursed from the 
Exchequer. Music was then, not to speak profanely, more 
in esteem than even the offices of the clergy ; at least if we 
may judge from the comparative remuneration on various 
oceasions of the priests for singing dirges, and the minstrels 
for singing Heaven knows what, certainly not masses. Dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VI, at the yearly festivals of the 
brotherhood of “the Holy Crosse,” at Abimgdon, in Berk- 


* The work consists of two volumes, the one containing the airs in question, 
and the other anecdotes and remarks on each in succession. 
+ A poct in the time of Edward II. 
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shire, a dozen priests were munificently rewarded with four- 
pence each, for chaunting a dirge; while the like number of 
minstrels received each two shillings and four-pence, to say 
nothing of food for themselves and their horses ; thus insinu- 
ating that they were at least seven times more valuable than 
the dealers in theology: somewhat of a profane conclusion to 
arrive at. On another occasion, at the celebration of an 
annual obit at Maxtoke priory, eight priests were engaged 
from the neighbouring town of Coventry, and six minstrels, 
called mimi, attached to the service of Lord Clinton, and 
residing with him at his castle of Maxtoke, to sing and play 
during the refection of the monks in the hall of the monastery ; 
the minstrels received double the remuneration of the priests 
(four shillings for two shillings), besides the honour of sup- 
ping in the “painted chamber” of the monastery with the 
sub-prior,—an advantage which it is not recorded that the 
priests were permitted to share. 

Mr. Chappell claims for the English the invention of 
counter-point, which, if it can be substantiated, is matter of 
infinite honour; for counter-point to music is of as much 
importance as printing to literature, rendering its resources 
boundless, its variety never-ending ; and, in fact, forming the 
grand basis of composition, and the most important feature in 
the education of a musician. 

Though Henry VIII was not only a great patron, but (ac- 
cording to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, author of the “ Reli- 
gio Gentilium,” that singular pot-pourri of piety and infidelity) 
a composer of ability, distinguishing himself by “setting 
songs and making of ballads,” yet the minstrels and their 
compositions, strange to say, fell into utter contempt during 
his reign. A grievous picture of their condition, in the per- 
son of Richard Sheale, to whom we owe the preservation of 
the celebrated ballad of “Chevy Chase,” beloved of Ben 
Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney, can hardly be perused without 
compassion. This unlucky minstrel having been robbed en 
Dunsmore-heath of sixty pounds, was unable to persuade the 
public that a person of his now-despised profession could ever 
have been master of so extravagant a sum. His account of 
the depression of spirits caused by this unworthy scepticism 
is amusing, from the quaint humour and melancholy com- 
bined which it displays. 


“ After my robbery my memory was so decayde, 
That I colde neather syng nor talke, my wytts wer so dismayde. 
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My audacitie was gone, and all my myrry tawk, 
Ther is sum heare have sene me as myrry as a hawke; 
But nowe I am so troublyde with phansis in my mind, 
That I cannot play the myrry knave, according to my kynd. 
Yet to tak thought, I perseve is not the next waye 
To bring me out of det, my creditors to paye. 
I may well say that I hade but evil hape, 
For to lose about threscore pounds at a clape. 
The losse of my mony did not greve me so sore, 
But the talke of the pyple dyd greve me moch mor. 
Sum sayde I was not robde, I was but a lyeing knave. 
Yt was not possible for a mynstrell so much mony to have. 
In dede, to say the truthe, that ys ryght well knowene, 
That I never had so moche mony of myn owene, 
But I had frendds in London, whos namys I can declare, 
That at all tyms wolde lende me ce. 1. d. s. worth of ware, » 
And sum agayn such frendship I founde, 
That thei wold lend me in money nyn or ten pownde.”*—&e. &c. 

In another place, Richard Sheale tells us that he had 
trusted in his harp, and to the acknowledged poverty of such 
as played on that instrument, for taking him safely over 
Dunsmore-heath. A sad change indeed from the comfortable 
independence and “ fruitful havings” of the more ancient of 
the craft, once 

“ Menstralles of moche honours.” 
now 
“ Beggars they are with one consent 
And rogues by Act of Parliament.” 


From the ashes of dead minstrelsy arose the music of the 
Church; and with it rests England’s undeniable claims to 
musical pre-eminence among other nations. 

To give any just idea of Mr. Chappell’s “ Remarks on the 
Tunes,” would require more space than we can well appro- 
priate; we shall therefore content ourselves with selecting 
the accounts of some of the tunes most interesting from their 
extreme popularity, and about which Mr. Chappell may have 
brought forward any fresh incidents from the dust and dark- 
ness in which centuries have enveloped them. 

“ My lodging is on the cold ground,” if only for its extreme 
beauty, is an air of peculiar interest to all whose feelings are 
susceptible of impressions from musical sounds. It is, how- 
ever, equally an object of interest from the claims which both 





* “Chant of Richard Sheale.”—British Bibliographer, vol. iv. p. 100. 
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England and Ireland have laid to the honour of having pro- 
duced it. Mr. Moore having published it in his Jrish Melo- 
dies, fresh impetus was given among Irish musicians to the 
opinion that the air was originally Irish. In fairness, how- 
ever, we must give Mr. Chappell’s account of the song: 


“ This song is taken from Sir William Davenant’s comedy of 
the Rivals, acted by His Highness the Duke of York’s servants, in 
1668, and printed by William Cademan, at the Pope’s Head, in the 
lower walk of the new Exchange, in the same year. Downes, in 
his Roscius Anglicanus, or an Historical View of the Stage, relates 
that King Charles II was so pleased on hearing Mrs. Davis sing 
this song in the character of Celania, the shepherdess mad for love, 
that he took her off the stage, and had a daughter by her, who was 
named Mary Tudor, and was married to Francis, Lord Ratcliffe, 
afterwards Earl of Derwentwater. Mrs. Davis (better known as 
Moll Davis) was one of the actresses who boarded with Sir William 
Davenant, and was the first who played that part. The air as it is 
usually played is very different from any of the old printed copies, 
which are interspersed with a number of paltry symphonies and 
imitations, detracting very much from the beauty of the melody.” 


He says nothing about the origin of the music, but informs 


us in a note that it is the opinion of Mr. Bunting (the well- 
known collector of the ancient music of Ireland), of Dr. 
Crotch, Professor Taylor, and other gentlemen of respected 
talents, that, from internal evidence of the tune itself, it is 
not Irish, but English; and he also adds that he (Mr. Chap- 
pell) has hitherto met with no difference of opinion among 
musicians upon the subject. 

The quaint and melancholy old “'Turkeylony” turns out 
to be a dance tune,—we must confess, much to our surprise ; 
we should rather have imagined it to be the sad love-ditty of 
some forlorn maiden; and Mr. Macfarren, who has harmo- 
nized it, seems to have felt the same thing, if we may judge 
from his mode of arranging the air. The term “lively” pre- 
fixed to it, appears a strange misnomer. It is, however, men- 
tioned by Nashe as a dance tune in his “ Have with you to 
Saffron Walden; or doo as Dick Harvey did, that having 
preacht and beat downe three pulpits in inveighing against 
dauncing, one Sunday evening, when his wench or friskin 
was footing it aloft on the greene, with foote out and 
foote in, and as busy as might be at ‘Rogero,’ ‘ Basi- 
lino,’ ‘ Turkelony,’ ‘ All the flowers of the bloom,’ ‘ Pepper 
is black,’ ‘Green Sleeves,’ ‘ Peggie Ramsay,’ he came sneak- 
ing behind a tree, and lookt on; and though he was loth to 
be seene to countenance the sport, having laid God’s word 
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against it so dreadfully,—yct to shew his good will to it in 
heart, hee sent her eighteen pence in hugger mugger to pay the 
fiddlers.” “'Turkeylony” is also mentioned in Stephen Gos- 
son’s Schoole of Abuse, 1579; and the figure of the dance, 
Mr. Chappell informs us, is ina MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
written about the year 1570. 

*'Tom Tinker’s my true love,” known better as “ Which 
way shall I turn me,” as sung in the Bergar’s Opera, is con- 
tained in D’Urfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy,”—a very store- 
house of melody. It is also mentioned in a black-letter tract, 
entitled The World’s Folly. “A pot of strong ale, which 
was often at his nose, kept his face in so good a coulour, and 
his braine in so kinde a heete, as, forgetting part of his fore- 
passed pride, in the good humor of grieving patience, made 
him, with a hemming sigh, ilfavouredly singe the ballad of 
‘ Whilom I was,’ to the tune of ‘Tom Tinker.” The song 
begins thus : 


* Tom Tinker ’s my true love, and I am his dear; 
And I will go with him his budget to bear, 
For of all the young men he has the best way; 
All the day he will fiddle, at night he will play,— 
This way, that way, which way you will, 
I’m sure I say nothing that you can take ill.” —&e. 


From the same source out of which Mr. Chappell derives 
his account of “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” viz. 
Downes’ Roscius Anglicanus, he has extracted an amusing 
passage about Tom Nokes, whose name has been affixed to a 
popular old English air.* Tom Nokes, it appears, was a 
favourite actor in the time of Charles the Second. The fol- 
lowing is the passage we allude to: 


“ At the Duke’s theatre Nokes appeared in a hat larger than 
Pistol’s, which took the town wonderful, and supported a bad play 
by its pure effect. Dryden, piqued at this, caused a hat to be 
made, the circumference of a hinder coach-wheel; and as Nelly 
(Nell Gwynn) was low of stature, and what the French call 
mignonne and piquante, he made her speak under the umbrella of 
that hat, the brims thereof being spread out horizontally, to their 
full extension. The whole theatre was in a convulsion of applause; 
nay the very actors giggled, a circumstance none had observed 
before. Judge, therefore, what a condition the merriest Prince 
alive was in, at such a conjuncture! "Twas beyond odso and 
odsfish, for he wanted little of being suffocated with laughter.” 





* Tom Nokes’ jig. 
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The dramatic authors of the present day would seem to 
have taken a leaf out of Dryden’s book on this occasion, and 
with little less success; for a modern audience resembles very 
much a conglomeration of Charles the Seconds; being as 
easily excited by the most senseless bombast, or the vilest 
ribaldry in the place of wit, as the laughter-loving, empty- 
headed monarch himself. 

On the subject of “'The Carman’s Whistle,” Mr. Chappell 
has brought to bear a store of quotations from printed books 
and MSS. long since buried in the dust of oblivion, to prove 
what an essential thing was music to the lower classes, in 
the golden days of good queen Bess. Barbers, cobblers, 
ploughmen, and even beggars, seem to have considered music 
a necessary item in their education. Everything of interest, 
every remarkable occurrence, was immediately manufactured 
into a ballad,-and chaunted by the “great unwashed” about 
the public streets with never-tiring zest. “ In a word,” says 
an old author, “ scarce a cat can looke out of a gutter, but 
out starts a halfepenny chronicler, and presently a propper 
new ballet of a straunge sight is endited.” We doubt, how- 
ever, if our “swinish” predecessors had arrived at the per- 
fection of advertising in ballads, which is one of the charac- 
teristics of to-day; as the innumerable “ wants” registered in 
musical notes and nonsense verses can testify.* “The Car- 
man’s Whistle” is alluded to in a letter, with the signature of 
T. N. to his good friend A(nthony) M(unday), prefixed to 
the latter’s translation of Gerileon of England, part 1. 1592, 
4to. black-letter. “I should hardly be persuaded that anie 
professor,” says the epistolizer, “of so excellent @ science (as 
printing), would be so impudent, to print such ribaulderie as 
© Watkin’s Ale,’ ‘The Carman’s Whistle, and sundrie such 
other.” This is somewhat over particular, when we consider 
that the letter was addressed by T. N. to his good friend 
Anthony Munday, who deluged the country with more 
licentious trash and extravagant rubbish in the shape of 
bad translations of wretched and indecent French and Spa- 
nish romances, than any single individual before or after 
him.t This same Anthony Munday (for a pleasant castiga- 
tion of whom we refer our readers to the preface of Southey’s 





* “ Wanted a Governess,” “ Wanted a Wife,” “ Wanted a Lion,” and, odder 
than all, “ Wanted an Ass.” Can the latter commodity be scarce in 1841? 

t A better instance could scarcely be given than the very romance, in the 
translation of which T. N.’s methodistical letter appears, “Gerileon of Eng- 
land;” a most insane, impious, and immoral mass of nonsense. 
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admirable translation of Amadis of Gaul) was a typification 
in person of a Minerva press denuded of its morality, or 
rather a dilution of the worst parts of a Minerva press twenty 
. times more pernicious and contemptible than that of the pre- 
sent day. A pretty man, truly, to address a sermon to, 
against such innocent ribaldry as “'The Carman’s Whistle”! 

We lament that our limits will not permit us to lay before 
our readers the entire article concerning “The Carman’s 
Whistle,” which, from its variety of information, and ripe 
and various reading, does much honour to Mr. Chappell. 
We must however be content to refer them to the book 
itself. ‘“ Before the days of the rebellion,” says Mr. Chap- 
pell, concluding this particular subject, “the wane of the 
empire of the ballad-makers had commenced ;” (it has revived 
now with a vengeance!) and with them has music, as a re- 
creation for the lower classes in England, also gradually de- 
clined. Men are now content to plod about their business, 
without one thought to that amusement which was deemed 
indispensable by their ancestors.” 

Concerning the old tune of “ Trenchmore,” Mr. Chappell 
has given us many curious passages. It seems to have been 
a very popular dance tune, from the numerous allusions 
made to it by the poets and dramatists of that day. In Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s [sland Princess we find a line,— 


** All the windows i’ the town dance a new Trenchmore.” 
In Taylor, the water poet, another,— 
“ Heigh, to the tune of Trenchmore I could write.” 


It is also mentioned by Delony in the second part of his 
History of the Gentle Craft; by Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, who says, that mankind are at no period of their 
lives insensible to dancing. ‘ Who can withstand it ?—be we 
young or old, though our teeth shake in our heads like vir- 
ginal jacks, or stand parallel asunder like the arches of a 
bridge,—there is no remedy: we must dance “'Trenchmore ” 
over tables, chairs, and stools.” By Selden, in his Table 
Talk, who gives the following amusing description : 

“ The court of England is much altered. At a solemn dancing, 
first you had the grave measures, then the corantoes* and the 





* For the most beautiful specimens of the corantoes, or courantes, see Handel’s 
“Suite des Lecons,” Scarlatti’s “Harpsichord Lessons,” Paradie’s ditto, and 
J. S. Bach’s “Suites Anglaises.” 
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galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at length to Trench- 
more and the cushion dance: then all the company dances, lord and 
groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our court in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, gravity and state were kept up. In King 
James’s time things were pretty well, but in King Charles’s time 
there has been nothing but Trenchmore and the cushion dance, 
omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, hoite cum toite, &c.” 


And yet this “ Trenchmore,” so widely popular, is after 
all but a meagre affair ;—four insignificant bars four times re- 
peated !—without any striking peculiarity or strongly marked 
rhythm to recommend it. Several political songs were never- 
theless sung to this air, so great was its popularity. 

Mr. Chappell very appositely concludes his book with 
some remarks on the characteristics which distinguish Eng- 
lish national airs from those of other countries, which will 
repay the perusal of all who may feel curious upon this 
subject. The last paragraph we cannot forbear quoting : 


“ The editor trusts, however, that he has already satisfactorily 
demonstrated the proposition which he at first stated, viz. that 
England has not only abundance of national music, but that its 
antiquity is at least as well authenticated as that of any other 
nation. England was formerly called ‘Merry England.’ That 
was when every gentleman could sing at sight;—when musical 
degrees were taken at the universities, to add lustre to degrees in 
arts;—when college fellowships were only given to those who could 
sing;—when Winchester boys were not suffered to evade the tes- 
tator’s will, as they do now, but were obliged to learn to sing before 
they could enter the school;—when music was taught in all public 
schools, and thought as necessary a branch of the education of 
‘ small children’ as reading or writing;—when barbers, cobblers, 
and ploughmen, were proverbially musical;—and when ‘ Smithfield 
with her ballads made all England roar.’ Willingly would we 
exchange her present venerable title of ‘ Old England’ to find her 
‘ Merry England’ once again.” 

With the enviable enthusiasm which dictated the above 
eloquent expression of a simple feeling of love for the most 
captivating of the arts, has Mr. Chappell performed his labo- 
rious task throughout; and he has produced a book which 
we anticipate posterity will not willingly allow to perish. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books of Reading Lessons, 
compiled by the Christian Brothers. Powell: Dublin. 


WE have to congratulate the Catholic body on the appearance of 
these admirable works, which, from the lst book to the 4th, pre- 
sent the system of education adopted by the brothers of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and which are so framed as to keep pace with the 
gradual development of the powers of the human mind, in the 
course of instruction afforded in the Christian schools. 

The first and second books of lessons, which commence with the 
alphabet, proceed by gentle gradations to instruct the child in the 
art of reading short and simple lessons ; but that which renders 
these little books so instructing is the system adopted at the com- 
mencement of each lesson of arranging the principal words which 
occur in the lesson under the appropriate heads of Names, Quati- 
TIES, and Actions. This system enables a child not only to learn 
the common and ordinary reading lessons, but at the same time to 
acquire from the beginning of his instruction a knowledge of the 
various parts of speech, and to combine them. This plan is per- 
fectly original ; the lessons themselves tend to the enlightenment 
of the mind, and the improvement of the heart. 

The third book consists of lessons, corresponding in matter and 
arrangement with the volumes previously published, but adapted 
to the study and use of those who have mastered the first two 
books, and consequently appertaining to a higher class of scholars. 
The following appeal to the pupils of the Christian schools, which 
occurs in the preface to the third book, is peculiarly just and 
affecting. 

* Among the moral and religious pieces in prose and poetry, 
the pupils of the Christian schools will recognise the effusions of 
one whose voice once supplied the lessons now furnished by his 
writings, and whose living example impressed the moral which his 
memory must illustrate for the future. The look of attention, and 
the tone of benevolence in which these lessons were conveyed will 
indeed be missed, but his spirit will still speak to the hearts of 
those over whom he bent with more than parental solicitude.” 

In the fourth series, the brothers have, to use the language of 
their preface, “been careful to intermingle the grave with the 
pleasing,—the eloquent with the useful,—the facts and principles 
of science with the truths of religion: consulting alike for the 
moral and intellectual faculties, and preventing the weariness that 
might result from an unvaried continuity of the same topics.” 
This series extends over nearly 400 printed pages, and it embodies 
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under appropriate divisions ;—I1st. Reticious Lessons, consisting 
of some of the most approved articles, extracted from the works of 
Feénélon, Bossuet, Chateaubriand, Massillon, Dr. Machale, Dr. Wise- 
man, Dr. Murray, Abbé MacCarthy, Pascal, Abbé Murray, Ger- 
bert, Dr. Doyle, &e. 2dly. ScieNcE, consisting of selections from 
Sir J. W. Herschel, Arnott, Mudie, Brand, Somerville, La Place, 
Nichols, Dick, &c., and affording instruction valuable even to the 
great majority of adults of both sexes, in the wonders of science, 
the atmosphere, mechanics, natural philosophy, illusions of sense, 
the solar system, astronomy, electricity, light, heat, the steam- 
engine, &c. 3dly. Hisroricat Lessons, consisting of selections 
from Lingard, Bercastel, Chateaubriand, Moore, Pére Geramb, 
C. Butler, Carne, Abbé Maury, Grattan, &c. 4thly. Natura. 
History, including able and well-selected descriptions of metals, 
and their properties and uses. Sthly. MisceLLangous Lessons, 
embodying most useful, entertaining, and valuable information, 
on nearly all the subjects interesting to us as Christians and 
social beings, and concluding with numerous chaste and beautiful 
poetical lessons, extracted from the works of the most approved 
modern poets. Nor should we pass from the description of this 
delightful and instructive book, without noticing the very admirable 
tables which it contains of the prefixes, affixes, and roots of words, 
which are so framed, as, from a few choice and easy examples, to 
fix in the mind a knowledge of the origin of English words, and of 
the languages, from which, according to their formation, they can 
be at once shown to have been originally taken, whether Saxon, 
Latin, Greek, &c. 

This class-book we recommend not only as excellent in the great 
object of instruction, but as an elegant, and, we think, necessary 
volume for every library. 


A Reply to Judge Burton, of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, on the State of Religion in the Colony. By W. Ulla- 
thorne, D.D. Sydney, 1840. 

Semper eadem; the Church of England rivals us in her pretensions 

to this motto; whether under the eastern or the western hemis- 

phere, in whatever land, and under whatever circumstances, her 
characteristics are as unfailing as her endowments. We have 
here a second “ Voice from Australia;” the learned divine who 
pleaded then so eloquently on behalf of our suffering fellow-Chris- 
tians, is now here to defend them and their Church ; first injured, 
then, according to custom, insulted and vilified by a judge, who, 
finding himself too much restricted in the colonies in his attempts 
to wrong a numerous portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, having 
had ore unjust sentence set aside by his own brother-judges—and 
doubtless the others too closely watched to suit his purposes—has 
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quitted his character and his duties as a British judge, to take up 
the pen, and by dint of figures over-stated, under-stated, or dupli- 
cated, facts distorted in every possible way, or when convenient, 
quite concealed; accusations made with more or less clearness, 
according as they were more or less within the reach of investiga- 
tion; by all those arts of falsehood in short—those “ ingenious 
devices” so useful and so well known to his party—to raise a 
factious outcry in England against the government and the Catho- 
lics, and—to get money; semper eadem. ‘This laudable attempt of 
Judge Burton’s has called up Dr. Ullathorne; and in his short and 
crushing pamphlet what a statement he has presented to the world! 
Could the Judge’s party be ever brought to hear two sides of a 
question, or to answer argument otherwise than by invective,— 
could they be brought to admit that there were some limits to the 
axiom they have acted upon so steadily, that everything is lawful 
against Catholics, and that the amount of money and clamour to 
‘-be raised by a book, is the only standard of right or wrong to be 
observed in it—how would they wince under this exposure of their 
Church, who, always the same—the same in Australia now-a-days 
as in Ireland—as everywhere—is still, as Dr. Doyle describes her, 
“ erying ‘ wolf’ with all her heart to prevent men from enquiring 
into her hoarded wealth.” How the clerical magistrates in our 
favoured land, who have transported men by the score for snaring 
hares, must rejoice in the clerical magistrates of Australia, who 
having caught these same men, ordef them to church on pain of 
twenty-five lashes a Sunday, send their children to schools after- 
wards censured by their own Archdeacon, who declared that the 
children “ were in a loathsome and horrid state of disease from the 
neglect of the masters of both institutions,” and preside over tri- 
bunals where torture is inflicted, and such sentences as the follow- 
ing strictly enforced. 
“ Paramatta, April 24th, 1822. 
** Reverend Samuel Marsden presiding on the Bench. 

“ James Blackburn, attached to the prisoners’ barrack, having 
been detected in the fact by the Rev. Mr. Marsden. 

“The prisoner is sentenced to receive twenty-five lashes every 
morning, and be kept on bread and water, until he tell who are the 
four men that were with him gambling.” 

“ Penrith. 

“ James Pharos, who was accused of robbery, which he at first 
confessed and afterwards denied, was, on the 18th of May, 1822, 
sentenced to be flogged every morning till he confessed where the 
stolen property was. Amongst the three presiding magistrates was 
the Reverend Mr. Fulton.” 

How these poor men must have benefited by next Sunday’s dis- 
course! If they chanced to be Catholics, how they must have 
been touched by the disinterested and zealous charity of the good 
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men who were depriving them of every consolation of their own 
religion, “for their good” assuredly! And these men have the 
insolence to talk of the “Catholic and convict party”! Truly it 
can require little of “Government favour” to induce the poor to fly 
from them to the refuge of the Catholic priest. The helpless poor, 
we take it, are better judges of the tendency of Church-of-England- 
ism than many a doctor of theology; and had it been only the 
disgraced and despairing convict they had lost, little enough should 
we have heard about the matter,—but, alas! they have lost “ the 
ONE-SEVENTH of all the lands of New South Wales, which, mons- 
trous to relate, had been conferred upon them by George the IVth, 
and resumed afterwards, not so much because it injured the 
colony (what, indeed, woutp that have signified, compared with 
the welfare of the Church of England ?), but because they made no 
use of this incredible grant, brought out no fresh clergymen, and 
never ceased to require the aid of colonial grants beside. But they 
have lost it ; they are not now greatly predominant over the rest 
of mankind; they are not “raised above mere dependants [in some 
degree dependant it should have been said] on the good-will of 
those among whom they minister” ; and for this is raised the ery of 
lamentation and wrath over a distressed Church,—help, all good 
Christians! help, help, oh, Israel! But we say, let every man 
who has a fancy to worship God his own way, read here (and not 
in story-books and tracts) the aim and tendency of the Church of 
England. Let every Catholic who would sympathise with the 
wrongs of his fellow-Christians, read here an account of them by 
one who has suffered and been tried with them, till even his charity, 
outraged and grieved, has found vent in words of fire. 





Works of Josephus. By Whiston. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, various parts. Geo. Virtue. 
These reprints are excellent specimens of typography: of the latter 
work it is needless for us to express any opinion on the present 
occasion ; the value of the former requires no recommendation ; its 
present most convenient and elegant form, added to its great cheap- 
ness, ought to ensure it a great circulation. 





Dr. Cox’s admirable translation of Dollinger’s celebrated Eccle- 
siastical History, has reached a third volume. Our readers may 
rely on finding here a desideratum of the first order. We shall 
present them with a lengthened notice of the work in a later stage 
of its progress. 





C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
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